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PREFACE 


A NUMBER OF ARTICLES HAVE BEEN COLLECTED HERE TO FORM 

Divemties. They have been written at various times, but not 
always on odd occasions. Such continuity as there may be in 
these articles arises out of our ^periences of national struggle 
and independence and out of my own experience as a student 
of social sciences. 

The articles are classified under four heads. The economic 
ones are not, however, purely economic. They are a-pieee with 
the wider problems of sociology and include those I liad to deal 
with during the short time of my oflBce as a government servant, 
1 have connected planning with human issues and economics 
with the study of humanities. The second relates to the philo¬ 
sophy of Indian history, but, as usual, I could not just be a his¬ 
torian in the narrow academic manner. Culture was a wider 
process than ‘historicaF scholarship, I had to complete a series of 
lectures for the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, on that topic, 
but it still remains incomplete. The three sections, however, can 
give a picture of my general view on history and culture. The 
third is essentially sociological. It tackles a large number of 
subjects, but they again form one social pattern. Am I wrong 
to suggest that the overall idea is that of personality in the 
context of socialism? The ultimate goal of socialism is the asso¬ 
ciation of persons, that is, of free individuals functioning collec¬ 
tively in society and coming out of it as persons. My emphasis 
on traditions is to be taken in that context. The fourth, and the 
last, section deals with the social problems of literature. They 
are in a sense live issues. The article on the sociology of Indian 
literature was first written at the instance of a friend of Bocke* 
feller Foundation and given shape at the instance of an Ameri¬ 
can professor at the Fisic University, U.S.A. It was lost in transit. 
I have rescued it with difficulty from the notes of a friend. 

Nineteen books of mine, including Diversities, have been 
published, ten in Bengali and nine in English. Bengali friends 
of mine have ignored the English ones, and non-Bengali friends 
have not read the Bengali ones. In Bengali, I am taken as one 
interested in literature and music; in other parts of India, I am 
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treated as a sociologist and an economist. So I have paid the 
penalty of double allegiance. But I shall like to say that my 
living has been more or less integral. First books, then ideas,^ 
and lastly, experience—that has been my way. It is that of many 
others, but it is mine also. 

There is one more point I want to make. My readers 
think that my interests are more tlian one sided, that 
they are lost in their manifoldness, and that it would have 
been better if they were limited to one or two. But that is exactly 
my diflSculty. I was trained to think in large terms. It made 
me look closely into details, blit it made me search for tlie 
wood behind the tiees. My professors, friends and people I 
have met, made me feel that largeness of the ctmvas. I could not 
take anything but a synoptic view. Right from the start I had 
accepted the synthesis of the social sciences, and it has followed 
me ever since. Perhaps, my generation is over by now. But if it 
is not, it may also be that in the following generations specialisa¬ 
tions will also go the way of all fle.sh and they will come to 
appreciate the way of the unity of all knowing. 

I am grateful to the Peoples Publishing House (Private) 
Ltd. for bringing together a few of my diverse articles. The 
publishers have selected the desirable ones among them. But 
for them they would have lain in the box. I am also grateful to 
the parties concerned for the opportunities they have given me 
for the publication of the articles sponsored by them. 

6 September 1958 


D. P. Mukerji 
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PART ONE 
ECONOMICS 



h An Economic and Social 
Service : Its Premises 
and Implications 


The puijuc in india has been •niAJNEi) tob ixjng against 
bureaucracy. One of the main planks of our national movement 
has been the opposition to officialdom. Phirozeshah Mehta and 
Surendranath Banerji had thundered against it, and C. Y. Chinta* 
mani was pouring vials of heavy wath on its head till the 
other day. The new leaderships anathema was no less strong. 
In a sense, tlie impetus behind the silent progress of the voluntary 
services’, so generously reinforced by the Congress under the 
guidance of Gandluji, was a positive reaction against bureaucracy. 
And then the war-controls came with all their corruption, costs, 
incompetence, incoherence and inconveniences blazing a trail of 
bitterness. In such a background a plea for the establishment of 
a new bureaucracy, viz., an economic and social service, is likely 
to be dismissed without a hearing. Yet individuals and nations 
have been known to overcome their resistance to institutions and 
ideas imder the pressure of new situations. Nothing was more 
T^ugnant to India’s liistory than division; but we have accepted 
it and are turning it to our purpose by consolidating the States. 
The so-called imperial services have not been dispensed with: 
only their immobihties have been reduced and their privileges 
curtailed. Even the intelligence branch of the police, the hidden 
hand, retains its usefulness and will probably increase it with 
public approval if war is declared or witch-hunting begins on a 
larger s<^e. Thus does society bow to emergent circumstances. 
It is not ashamed to create means and instruments that look like 
old ones to serve fresh and complex ends. In fact, with the 
acquisition of intemational status, India is already developing a 
foreign service. 

Eminent authorities have fully discussed the origins and 
Di 1 
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functions, the pros and cons of bureaucracy. We can do worse 
than take a leaf out of their knowledge. Tlicir findings are as 
follows: Bureaucracy is an administrative means to the end of 
a policy. If properly selected, trained and built up with healtliy 
traditions it becomes a precision instrument. It provides expert 
information, if not knowledge, through fixed and ofiBcial jurisdic¬ 
tional areas governed by administrative regulations; it assures 
stability and regularity of activities recognised as duties to bo 
continuously fuLSlled; it is effective by stable and defined distri¬ 
bution of authority to command and to see that command 
obeyed; and above all, by virtue of its conception of office as 
Vocation,' i.e., not as exchange of services for equivalents, it 
succeeds in regulating affairs in a non-personal, non-specific, 
objective fasliion. The importance of the last point will be 
apparent if we note that democratic administration is a course of 
social training in impersonal exercises as constrasted with the 
autocratic, but human, specific, case-method of the kazi. Modem 
democracy, which has helped the growth of bureaucracy, ;uid 
often been hindered by it, does not permit a bureaucrat to have 
personal predilections and loyalties. A modem bureaucrats 
allegiance is purely functional; he is neither a vassal nor a dis¬ 
ciple. Thereby he makes the caravan move. In return, but not 
in exchange, for precision, expertness, rational,' impersonal and 
stable discharge of duties delegated by policy-makers, the 
bureaucrat enjoys a type of social status, claims a ‘right to office,' 
a right to security’ in and out of office and a certain amount of 
independence in advice. These are usually granted by all civilised 
governments. 

Be it noted that the biureaucrat does not directly frame the 
end, though he contributes to it by his information and expert 
ability. As on him devolves the duty of executing and defending 
the policy, it is but natural that he should have a clear under¬ 
standing of most of the reasons behind the policy. Besides, as it 
is also presumed that understanding comes from a comprehensive 
grasp of essentials and far-reaching incidences of the policy on 
particular situations, bureaucracy is made up of grades the 
highest occupants of which are expected to look to over-all im¬ 
personal principles and the lower ones to care for individual 
bases and detailed application to cases. Bureaucratic hierarchy 
is dependent on the length of passage from the general to the 
particular, and vice versa. To sum up in the language of Max 
Weber: 
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Bureaucratization offers above all the optimum possi¬ 
bility for carrying through the principle of specializing the 
administrative function according to purely objec|jye consi¬ 
derations. Individual performances are allocated to func¬ 
tionaries who have specialized training and who by constant 
practice learn more and more. The “objective” discharge of 
business primarily means a discharge of business according 
to calculable means and without regard for persons. 

Tlie defects of bureaucracy are so well known that they 
need no reiteration. Its habituation to routine breeds 
and conservatism; its indispensability makes the political master 
look like a dilettante vis-a-vis the expert; its secretiveness en¬ 
hances the distance between the government and the governed; 
its method of recruitment and regulated certainty of prospects 
and status tend to create a caste, or a closed guild; and its 
preoccupation with its own interests is often a school for anti¬ 
social, almost biological, self-multiplication. And yet these 
well-known features of bureaucracy are not qualities of its own 
nature. A study of various bureaucratic forms and their evolu¬ 
tion down the ages shows that there is nothing inherently v/rong 
in bureaucracy as such. Thus, for example, the defects of the 
honorific type, the earliest in history, were cured by the collegiate 
and those of the collegiate by the vocational, until the monocratic 
type, that with which we are most familiar, is reached in the 
interest of greater economy, consistency, permanence and e£B- 
ciency. In other words, it is not beyond the ingenuity of a 
democratic government to devise methods by which the reaction¬ 
ary aspects of bureaucratic inertia can be controlled. It is well 
to remember that while bureaucratization was a positive step in 
the democratic process, in so far as it checked the course of an 
honorific nobility and held up the idea of equality of law against 
privilege, it is the same democracy, but far richer in content and 
effectiveness than ever, that is ever willing to counteract the 
bureaucratic concentration of power, open up the closed stalus 
by universal accessiblity of oflice through competitive examina¬ 
tions under the highest authority and provide genuine oppor¬ 
tunities for the exercise of public opinion through more liberal 
rights of recall. Thus it is that increasing democratization, (and 
not socialization as it is often alleged to be), helps in the increase 
of the number and power of bureaucrats and simultaneously 
controls them. Such is one aspect of the dynamic relation bet¬ 
ween bureaucracy and democracy. 
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There is another equally relevant process in the evolution 
of bureaucracy. The development of the money economy, in 
so far as a pecuniar)^ compensation of the ofiBcials is concerned, 
is a presupposition of bureaucracy.* As subsistence economy 
began to yield place, the patrimonial and feudal elements with 
tlicir ‘fanning’ income in kind, fixed or residual, and 'prebends,* 
i.e., rent payments for life, became the rule, until the age of 
commerce and chartered corporations w'as reached to produce 
the salaried personnel without personal obligations. This per¬ 
sonnel Wits further expanded in the period of industrial capital¬ 
ism. An interesting lesson of Einropean economic historj' is the 
fact that it was industrial capitalism that first developed the 
pure form of bureaucracy and that it w^as this capitalist bureau¬ 
cracy which opposed interference in business by the state through 
its honorific bureaucrats. Since then, industrial capitalism has 
passed through a phase or two with increasing complexities and 
hierarchies implicit in monopolistic combinations. The modern 
state, partly in self-defence, had to become more bureaucratized. 
And not merely the state, but also every institution working in 
that context, in voluntary and involuntarj^ collaboration with it, 
e.g., the universities which had to depend upon trasts or endow¬ 
ments, or in opposition to it, like trade unions and laboiu* parties, 
had to be officialised, ftofessor Hayek s Road to Serfdom was 
paved by capitalistic planning’; and the way had to be traversed 
by those who fived under or wanted to control capitalism by 
the same magical word 'plamung.* 

They waBced with a different purpose, however, and die 
purpose traasformed the state s humble functioas of securing the 
minimum of life, liberty and prosperity into something more 
positive. No more was the state going to live an apologetic exist¬ 
ence in a comer by the grace and pressure of capitalism, it was 
forced into the unenviable position of keeping the ring betw*een 
a seasoned fighter and an untrained pugilist suspected to have 
reserves of strength yet untouched, viz., labour. The present 
position of all modem states barring one, is that they seek to 
balance these two parties. Nearly all the well-known evils of 
officialdom spring from the modem states hesitancies as the 
umpire between two unequal contestants. Independent India is 
no exception to the rule. The Indian bureaucrat is no more 
busy with keeping the balance between communities, but he still 
continues to equilibrate the conflicting unequal economic inte¬ 
rests in the names of harmony, identity, unity, national emer- 
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geiicy, etc. If and when the modern state, the Indian state as 
well, becomes genuinely positive, then the word planning will 
have another significance and the evils of bureaucracy will tend 
to disappear allowing the vestiges of the old order to remain 
here and there. Bureaucracy will then be truly creative, shed¬ 
ding its routine-conservatism and apparent arbitrariness in the 
passage. 

The foregoing analysis was called for in \iew of the 
ambivalent attitude of a growing democracy like India's towards 
such further extension of officialdom as is implicit in the plea for 
a new economic and social service. Increasing democratization 
tmdorses it. Tlie new capitalism of India forces, even when it 
opposes, it. And the rising tide of interests either set at naught 
by capitalism or not covered by it is fast breaking the resistances 
to state operations. Nobody will suggest that Indian governments 
are in any sense socialistic, yet their appreciation of common 
interests has increased, the quantity as well as the intensity of the 
work of administration have developed, and tlie sphere of collec¬ 
tive action is no more lost in the shameless expanse of laissez 
fairc. This is a golden opportunity for giving a little push to 
history. 

Certain conditions precedent exist in India, .\mong the 
psychological ones the chief is the desire of the people to be 
adirunistered. The attitude is qualitatively different from the 
filial piety to which an insulting paternalism had driven the 
people. Now that independence has generated a sense of the 
community of stock, Indians are less anxious about politics and 
more concerned with what lies behind politics, viz., material 
existence. Thus it is that tlie idea of ‘control' of all that affects 
material living has come to stay. Prices, wages, profits, produc¬ 
tion, business, trade, industry, education, marriage, civil liberties, 
entertainments, there is no sector of life which is not considered 
to be within the purview of a national state's operations. Not 
only that, there is an increasing feeling that economic considera¬ 
tions should now become prior to every other. The secular reli¬ 
gion of patriotism is fast becoming materialistic.' Many dedicated 
servants of the country are now willing to join the services of 
the state. Institutions are growing up to support the above 
psychological attitudas. Advisory boards have been established 
in nearly all of the important spheres of industrial life. Their 
existence is more relevant than the inexperienced performances 
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thereof. Price control of essentials and rationing, rent control, 
fixing the issue of capital, management of currency, import and 
export licenses, tariff regulations, cotton, coal, sugar, and steel 
boards, employment, labour, health, and multipurpose associa¬ 
tions sponsored by the state: these and many more are supposed 
to look after production, distribution and exchange; and the 
citizens have recognised their relevance even when they have 
opposed them. The cry for the reimposition of control is as in¬ 
sistent as that for decontrol a few months ago. Labour always 
wants the state to implement the findings of its committees and 
to order the employer to effectuate the awards of its oflBcers. Such 
attitudes are reflected in the directive principles of state policy 
incorporated in the draft constitution, even though the corres¬ 
ponding supporting institutions are not explicit in its operative: 
part. 

To remind ourselves of the economic implications of the 
Indian Constitution, we will quote its section 31, TThe state 
shall, in particular, direct its policy towards securing: 

(i) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood; 

(ii) that tlie ownership and control of the material resoiurces 
of the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; 

(iii) that the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wcaltli and means of production to 
the common detriment; 

(iv) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men 
and women; 

(v) that the strength and health of workers, men and 
women, and the tender age of children, are not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter a vocation 
unsuited to their age and strength; 

(vi) that childhood and youth are protected against exploi 
tation and against moral and material abandonment.’ 

This section alone requires a special trained service. If we 
add to it the implications of the industrial policy of mixed eco¬ 
nomy, labour welfare, multi-purpose works, projects and coope¬ 
ratives, higher agricultural production, rehabilitation of refugees, 
to mention a few of the accepted programmes in progress, the- 
increase in the quantity and intensity of new administration de¬ 
manding a new type of personnel in addition to the existing ones, 
and replacing them whenever necessary, will be apparent 
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How to institutionalise the satisfaction of our national need 
which has been reflected in the directive principles of our draft 
constitution? Surely, we cannot leave them hanging in the air. 
At the same time, for reasons stated above, it is obvious that no 
one of the older types of bureaucracy is equal to the task. The 
honorific type, a revival of which is unconsciously sought in the 
idea of services as missionary bodies, has been definitely proved 
to be uneconomic. In fact, we have had no counter-part of the 
English nobility or squirearchy performing civic duties in the 
countryside. The average Congressman, who could be the 
counterpart, is developing urban interests. The monocratic type 
has proved its superior advantages in its economy and in tlio 
due discharge of impersonal, objective, calculable rules. Without 
minimising the modem monocratic bureaucrat s training in gene¬ 
ral ability, for which the scope will never diminish, one can still 
note its creaking inflexibilities and certain foci of confusion in its 
apparent adaptability and plead for the special training that faci¬ 
litates expert knowledge and generates mutual confidence. 

People have attributed the failure of controls to coiruption, 
and criticised their high and multiplying costs. As the data of 
corruption belong to the realm of private discourse, a part of the 
sources of corruption as well as some of the reasons for the high 
expenditure on controls can be publicly traced and attributed to 
an ineflSciency that springs from lack of training, describable as 
incompetence. The greater the ignorance of the economics of 
a given material situation, the greater become the chances of 
bribery and the needs of expenditure for defensive cover. In 
short, corruption is oftener an intellectual deficiency than a moral 
dereliction; and governments are always more generous in hiding 
the former than in condoning the latter. Similar troubles for 
similar causes have been noticed in the workings of the agricul¬ 
ture, cooperative and labour departments in every provincial 
government. The number of officers who are conversant with 
the economic principles of farm management, cooperatives, 
wages, profits and prices, and yet deputed to take charge of their 
operations, is very small indeed. One can quote many instances 
of the eflFects of ignorance in such matters.^ We will not refer 

1 And not merely the bureaucrat’s ignorance but of the alleged 
practical men in business as well. Their ignorance is surprising. Few 
have reliable data; and fewer still know how to collate them and 
make them yield significance. The knowledge of many is limited 
to the ability to distort. 
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to the neglect of sociology. We have not yet realised the import¬ 
ance of tniining in social service,^ which posits social statistics, 
social economy, social psychology and social biology. Yet we 
are legislating on industrial relations, children, marriage, inlieri- 
tance, i.e., on family life, on social security and welfarel The 
confusion of opinion in regard to the Hindu Code, the failure 
of a true adjustment witliin a factory and of reasonable relations 
outside, the crude notions about population and tlic absence of 
iiny policy in this regard, these are only a few cases in which 
better and probably, lass costly solutions could have been 
thought of witli the help of a permanent body of civil servants 
triiined in economics and sociology. 

Tlie nucleus of such a body actually exists in every provin¬ 
cial administration. We start with the province for various 
reasons, e.g., convenience, more intimate knowledge, greater 
desirability of building from the base than imposing a prefabri¬ 
cated structure on it, the reality of unequal development, differ¬ 
ent socio-economic conditions and positive existence of im¬ 
portant sectors of socio-economic life yet untouched, or not 
directly touched, by all-India or extra-Indian factors.® In the 
UP, the nucleus consists of the department of economics and 
statistics with its staff at headquarters and in the forty-nine dis¬ 
tricts. One may call it the neutronic core in more senses than 
one. Round about it move tlie statistical branches of the labour 
commissioner s office collecting prices and materiak for cost of 
living indices, the offices of the director of industries, agricul¬ 
tural marketing officer, registrar of cooperatives and the cane 
commissioner, each with a personnel primarily concerned with 
matters economic. The degree of relationship with the nuclear 
department varies with personal equations and physical dis¬ 
tance.^ Other departments like revenue, finance, agriculture are 


2 The Kashi Vidyapilh is the only oasis in the UP. The Luck¬ 
now university has been ftivini; theoretical training and making field 
investigations so far. • 

*This is without prejudice to the larger question of linking up 
a provincial service with an all-India vvi vice. It is the author's sad 
experience that waiting upon an all-India lead often springs from 
a desire to evade re.<?ponsibility. 

4 It is also well-known that the senior staff in the various offices 
who should be doing economic work and thinking are compelled to 
spend most of their time in the disposal of files. A little adjustment, 
say the appointment of a couple of clerks, can easily rescue them 
from such mechanical duties and give them time for self-education, 
although one does not gxpect much from that process at their age. 
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essentially economic departments. Heaps of most valuable eco¬ 
nomic materials have l^en lying in stacks there without being 
properly or fully used for economic purposes. It was natural 
in those circumstances where revenue was an integral part of 
the magistracy, taxation a means of paying for foreign rule and 
a gi'aveyard s peace, and agriculture an instrurnemt to bolster up 
the loyal rent-receiving class. Today one can presume that 
revenue, finance and agricultmre have shed their comiection with 
politics, and one can also set? them standing out in their econo¬ 
mic, uninliibitcd ncikedness. 

Y(?t, and this is the tragedy of the situation, the liaison of 
these departments with the department of economics and statis¬ 
tics is tenuous. Each has trained (or untrained, but experien¬ 
ced) statisticians, but they do not combine, eitlier in grades or 
in fimctions. In any case, they are there. Remoter examples 
are th(j irrigation and forest departments. ^Fliey retain statisti¬ 
cians who must be good in mathematics or botany; but one 
wanders if knowledge of economics is at all considered necessary 
for such appointments. We suppose the civil supplies, rehabi¬ 
litation and development boards, etc., are all stafiFed with excel¬ 
lent arithmeticians; but we are not speaking either of arithmetic 
or its higher designation, elementary statistics. Our idea is to 
pool these scattered individuals (trained or experienced) 
wherever they are in order tliat they may subsecjuently form one 
coordinated atomic pile from which the various departments 
may draw that very necessary canalised energy. At present, the 
.staff have not the chance of enhancing th(nr Imowledgc; but tiie 
b«.'St of them may still act as the nucleus of the now service. 

The question of st.atus is the least diflBcult to answer. An 
economic and social service should not in any case be inferior 
either to the provincial, judicial or the executive, the police or 
the educational services, I'hercfore, tlie same grade is recom¬ 
mended. One who looks after the export and import of con¬ 
sumer s and producers goods from one big mofFusil area in a 
district to another, who watches the economic implications of 
flood and drought, prices, wages, and profits, recruitment and 
movement of labour, the replacement of food crops by cash 
crops, rent remissions, taqavi loans and agricultiual credits, 
rationing, the organic life of villages, etc., discharges functions 
as important as those of the headmaster or the deputy superin- 
timdent of police, the deputy collector or the munsif. The days 
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of Ram Raj are gone beyond recall; and status, which is as much 
a gift of esteem from the people as a condition of freedom from 
worries for the purpose of dedication to the people is now, un¬ 
fortunately for the government, otherwise not addicted to aus¬ 
terity eitlier, a function of economics. The plight of the eco¬ 
nomic intelligence officers to keep their face before such sources 
of their intelligence as petty shopkeepers is really sad. No refer¬ 
ence need be made about the possible grades of the provincial 
economic and social service. There is no room for caste system 
in the non-technical services of a democratic state. 

On two points, however, namely, (a) conditions of better¬ 
ment, and (b) functions, this service, for certain inherent rea¬ 
sons, will have to be somewhat different from other provincial 
cadres. The laws of economics partake much less of the gene¬ 
rality and permanence of natural laws than, say, those of ad¬ 
ministration or civil and criminal laws. There is no economic 
or social code like the Indian Penal Code. Here the economc 
and social service will be analogous to the educational service 
in which there is greater elasticity and relativity than in the 
other two. To put it in another way, a greater disservice to the 
country can be perpetrated by an economic and social service 
if it sticks to old economic and social doctrines than what the 
magistrate, the policeman, or the judge, even the school and 
college teachers can do in the name of outworn methods of ad¬ 
ministration, adjudication and instruction. Hence the urgency 
for refresher courses, say, as in the medical services. Concretely, 
the efficiency bar of the economic and social service will be 
crossed only by those who have acquired up-to-date knowledge. 
Hence also the greater need for foreign study, leave opportuni¬ 
ties and a staff college. 

The functions of the economic and social service can be 
classified under three heads: 

(a) Information: which may be collected from existing 
records, now stored in godowns, blue books and reports, and by 
undertaking a perennial census of wages, income, investment, 
rent, prices, production, man-power and the like. Obviously, 
much of this information will be of a statistical nature. Economic 
statistics are more useful here than mathematical statistics. 

(b) Advisory: on the basis of the information gathered 
in the above fasmon the economic and social service can dis- 
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charge the advisory functions only if its officers meet and dis¬ 
cuss at frequent intervals.® An amendment to the purely mono- 
cratic type of bureaucracy is suggested here. In fact, it is not 
new. Tlie modem tendency is for frequent consultations 
between officials. Whatever may be the tendency and its effects 
elsewhere, the need for a common coordinated advice is urgent 
in economic affairs. When there is no economic code, no 
labour code, no code of investment, no code for agricultural 
marketing, except the perfunctory administrative rulers there¬ 
upon, a collegiate method of tendering economic and social 
advice is clearly indicated. 

(c) The provincial economic and social service is expected 
to discharge certain executive functions. Separation of functions 
is always difficult. It has been particularly so in view of the 
subordination of all other functions to the one, single, primary, 
remnant function of keeping law and order and collecting 
revenue. But in view of the major social developments mention¬ 
ed earlier, namely, the increasing domination of economic over 
other interests and the consequences flowing therefrom in the 
shape of sharper differentiation of issues, the problem of the 
separation of functions need not be insoluble. As this is not the 
place to go into detail only a few guiding principles may be 
enunciated: (i) The economic policy which is reached by the 
executive after due collegiate advice of the economic and social 
service should be operated by tlie economic and social services, 
wherever possible, (ii) The final sanction alone should be 
with the chief executive of tlie district, as it happens in all other 
branches of district administration, (iii) Intermediate process 
will always bear the signs of overlapping. 

While it is true that economic and social policy cannot be 
cordoned off the political, yet one could think in terms of greater 
or less dominance and urgency. Thus, for example, the econo¬ 
mics and sociology of rehabilitation is of greater weight and 
immediacy than its politics, which is now a dead issue. If, there¬ 
fore, the economic and social service plans for the settlement or 
refugees in certain areas, for their occupational training or em- 
plovment, the executive head should give ^ect to the plan, say, 
m passing orders for the acquisition of land, etc., by adding only 


0 Travelling allowances will no doubt increase further, but they 
will fetch bettCT returns in the way of avoiding the wastes of un- 
coordination. 
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the fruits of his experience in legal and police matters. In such 
cases liis function becomes advisory and that of the economic 
imd social service the truly executive. The matter of signature 
on orders is one of minor adjustment. Nothing beyond the 
guiding principles of the dominance of interest and urgencies 
in specific cases can Ixi suggested here. \Vc do not expect a 
'debacle’ in administration on the giound of a possible conflict 
of functions. Such conflict will always be there so long as life 
is an organic whole. On the contnuy', we expect tlie executive 
head to welcome a sharing of the burden of hi.s responsibiUties. 

The economic sen ice has to be e.vpanded Ix^yond the nuc¬ 
leus to meet the growing needs of economic imd social legisla¬ 
tion. Obviously, the recruitment has to be done by the public 
service commission widi or without assessors. No direct nomi¬ 
nation is desirable. Political sufferers, if otherwise imqualified, 
are apt to bring about economic suffering by sluxjr good will 
and enthusiiism. New methods of selection, particularly through 
closer study of the candidates in camps by experts and psycholo¬ 
gists, if the latter have devised or can devise a technique for 
testing ability in this direction, will have to be adopted to sup¬ 
plement written and oral examinations. After selection, rigor¬ 
ous training will be given for ut Iccist six months in a staff cx>llege 
attached to the public service commission, to l)c followed by 
another probationary period of the same diuration in which 
practical problems will be tackled in conjunction with senior 
officers and outside experts in a camp or an oflice. These are 
only the minimum requirements. Conditions of employment are 
to be the same as those of any other service barring the two 
qualifications mentioned before. Both our centre and Pakistan 
have started staff colleges with the best men available. If cadet 
schools are a fixture in defence services, we fail to see how they 
arc an impossibility fur defence against ignorance, want, poverty 
and exploitation. 

Space forbids discussion of curricular training in the staff 
college. Any hidebound comrse will be controversial. On cer¬ 
tain matters, however, common agreements arc possible. A 
gentlemen s understanding between the universities, the Kashi 
Vidyapith, and the proposed staff college under the auspices of 
the PSC is perfectly feasible. Thus, for example, if a sound 
analytical tniining in modern economic and social theories—we 
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stress the world ‘modem’ for obvious reasons®—is already 
provided in the universities, the extent of their applicability to 
local, regional and national consideration may be midertaken 
by tlie staft college for the necessary orientation. Two instances 
should suffice: modem economists have analysed at least half 
a dozen tj'pes of inflation w’ith which senior students at the uni¬ 
versities should be familiar. TIjc present inflationjury gap in 
India shove's tlie dominance of a type or two over others, plus 
certain special features of its own. One of these latter may as 
well be due to tlie disbalance between a fast developing urban 
economy—the sole occupation of academic economic theory— 
and a comparatively static rural economy. This lack of equili¬ 
brium may be studied either in terms of general eejuilibrium 
theory, or in those of imperfect competition and temporary, 
local or retail monopolies. The theories popular in university 
circles may or may not explain the disbalance. If they do, the 
university trauiing is almost adequate; almost, because to the 
authors knowledge, no study of Uie variations of the prices of 
city goods and country goods in these years seems to have been 
an integral part of the course of economics in any university in 
the United R'ovinces. If they do not, then the staff college may 
utihse the figures accumulating in the go\'cmmeijt departments 
for no known purpose of good or evil, and tell the candidates 
their practical significance for price c'ontiol and rationing as an 
instrument of fighting inflation. A training in this manner will 
certainly obviate the necessity of passing numerous amend¬ 
ments to a measure of ec'onomic legislation like the sales tax. 
Ignorant gyrations of governmental policj are as undignified as 
genuflexions before powerful groups. 

One more instance from die labour front: Though there is 
plenty of economics behind industrial unrest, there is wry little 
of plausible known academic cc*onomic theory of industrial un¬ 
rest. Even the marginal productivity theory of wages has 
shown deep cracks. It does not explain the dynamics of the 
labour movement in any manner. The only sensible conclusion 
about wages is that it is a matter of collective bargaining 
strengths of the two parties. This does not mean an abdication 

®Who does not know that both governmental and business 
economic policies betray symptoms of crude and dated doctrines, 
e.g., Quantity theory of money, the mercantilist fear of goods, Ricar¬ 
dian rent, residual profit and subsistence wages? Even an open 
mind, as Keynes used to say, is often a storehouse of discarded 
theories. 
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of analysis. Economics will always remain an apparatus of 
thought, a logical explanation of certain behaviouis. It only 
suggests that a socio-economic theory should supplement the 
academic economic theories. By socio-economic theory is meant 
a body of generalisations on the economic behaviour of certain 
social groups; e.g., the rural migrant and the urban factory unit, 
age and sex division, family, caste, community and classes. At¬ 
tempts are being made elsewhere to study these behaviour pat¬ 
terns; but very few imiversities in India even recognise this 
approach. A staff college may easily adopt it, say, at first for 
the rehabilitation staff and the labour welfare and conciliation 
officers. We hope that the Kaslu Vidyapith is doing this work 
in the right spirit. If need arises, as it is bound to arise, study 
leave to foreign universities, or the importation of foreign scho¬ 
lars, may be in the programme of staff training. 

No mention need be made at this stage about the nature of 
policy to be pursued by the ministry. We are concerned here 
only with the aspect of implementation. Besides a staff of civil 
servants with the special functions and training discussed above, 
such a ministry should have at its elbow an economic general 
staff for the due discharge of certain duties. Two views seem 
to obtain in regard to this institution which has become quite 
popular of late: (i) that the economic general staff should en¬ 
joy the status of an independent research bureau financed out 
of public funds fully free to enquire into and appraise the policy 
followed not only by a particular department of the government 
but of the government as a whole; and (ii) that each govern¬ 
ment department should have an economist who would act as 
the personal adviser to the minister concerned on the economic 
aspects of his departmental activities: and the different depart¬ 
mental personal advisers are then expected to meet and exchange 
confidences with each other. In the latter case the procedure 
is informal while in the former it should be open in the shape 
of published memorandums. Recently there have been many 
examples of both types of economic advising.'^ 

We should now examine each type. An independent research 


^ Vide (i) M. A. Copeland, TEconomic research in the govern¬ 
ment' in American Economic Review, September, 1941. 

(ii) J. Viner, ‘Short and Long View in Economic Policy,* 
American Economic Review, March 1940. 

(iii) E. R. Walker, ‘From economic theory to policy’ in Econo¬ 
mic Advising in Practice, 
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bureau can have only limited influence. Its findings cannot be 
mandatory nor can they be reached with the speed which poli¬ 
ticians demand for the urgencies of the hour. In the absence 
of crucial data, no scientific certainty can be attained by it. It is 
quite likely that its conclusions may not be palatable to certain 
interests. This actually happened in the state of Queensland in 
Australia where its bureau of economics and statistics ran up 
against the trade unions and the labour opposition when its 
director recommended a wage-cut as a remedy for depression. 
The truth of the matter is that the modem tendency of all gov¬ 
ernments is to treat all types of information including the econo¬ 
mic, as a political instmment. So unless tliere is a strong demo¬ 
cratic tradition in the government as well as outside it to assure 
toleration of differing conclusions every government will try its 
best to influence, subtly or openly, the topics of research, the 
scx)pe of the enquiry and above all, the slant in the conclusions 
of an economic general staff which is financed out of govern¬ 
ment funds. Such traditions exist in Australia, New Zealand and 
Great Britain. Professor Copeland who has had great experi¬ 
ence as an economic adviser says with regard to research in the 
USA government that ‘with a fair amount of ingenuity in form 
of expression, the research worker can find a way to say almost 
any thing without violating the canons of governmental pro¬ 
priety.’ It has been said that if you want to attack the United 
States government all that you have to do is to write to Wash¬ 
ington for ammunitions. The reports of the presidents com¬ 
mittees are unsparing in their criticisms of the misdeeds of the 
American state departments. 

On the other hand, the process of personal advice is fraught 
with dangerous possibilities. To some extent the role of person¬ 
al advice will always be there. But it is also always hard to 
draw the line betwen benign and malign influences. One can 
even make a concession to the part that personal intuition plays 
in the study of economic affairs. Even then, the personal advisers 
must have their data collected and analysed by a permanent 
body. The English practice seems to be a synthesis of the two 
views and types discussed above. In 1928, the liberal party’s 
industrial enquiry report known as Britairis Industrial Future 
stressed the need for a general economic staff to advise the cabi¬ 
net. Some sort of an economic advisory council was set up two 
years later but no appreciable success was achieved mainly on 
accoimt of the inveterate habit of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
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Mr. Baldwin to depend upon private friendly advice. In 1939, 
the British cabinet set up an economic policy committee which 
established another committee of economic survey under the 
presidentship of Lord Stamp. This latter committee ultimately 
developed into an economic and statistical secretariat which 
proved very handy when the war cabinet established a co¬ 
ordinating c'ommittee on economic and financial policy. Accord¬ 
ing to one who knows, the secretariat cronsisting of academic 
economists and other officials trained in economics have become 
an ‘effective organ of tliought, stimulation, admonitory c-omment 
and initiative.* 

It is not possible to discuss all unplications of a possible 
c'onflict between the theor\' and practice of economics and socio¬ 
logy within the limits of this paper.® Generally speaking, the 
duties of the cc-onomic general staff for the niinistry of econo¬ 
mic and social affairs sliould be those as were envisaged by the 
libcTal industrial enquiry c'ommittees report of Great Britain: 

(1) To engage in c'ontinuous study of current econo¬ 
mic pioblems aliecting national policy and the development 
of industiy. 

(2) To coordinate and, where necessary, to complete 
statistical imd other information required by tlie govem- 

' inent and by parliament. 

(3) To act on its own initiative in calling the atten¬ 
tion of the cabinet to important tendencies and changes at 
home and abroad. 

(4) To suggest to the government plans for solving 
fundamental economic difficulties, such, for instance, as 
measures for stabilising trade conditions, avoiding im- 
employmcnt, and developing national resources. 

It is obvious that these proposals are tentative. The point 
about the economic general staff is that it should have high sta¬ 
tus to enable its conclusions to be hstened to seriously, which 
is inconceivable without a permanent secretariat at tlie apex of 
a different type of service. Between the danger of its decisions 
being frozen out by Hp-sympathies and its reports running to 
academic waste of ponderous memoranda, the economic 
general staff has to steer a middle way. Herein lies the final need 
of an economic and social service whose senior officers must 


8 Walker, ibid. 
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needs be included in tlie secretariat of the economic general 
staff to give the ballast of reality to possible abstraction os also 
to facilitate a smooth execution of the policy formulated by the 
ministry of economic and social affairs in the h'ght of the con¬ 
clusions reached by the economic general staff.'* 


Fuller ti'catment is not possible now. An ec'onomic ann 
social service is an urgent necessity. And so is its corollary, a staff 
college. Both are productive, nation-building expenditure. They 
are economic in every sense. The possible bureaucratic defects 
are curable under democratic stresses. Once this service is start 
ed in the provinces round their own nucleus, it can easily bt 
linked up with an all-India economic and social service whose 
functions can be empirically demarcated along well known lines 
like customs, railways, banl^ig, currency and international trade. 
Tlic cone of the pyramid is naturally the ministry of economic 
and social affairs, in the provinces and in the centre. Our pro¬ 
vince can easily take the lead, particularly when it knows that 
it has to make much leeway in the matter of socio-economic 
information and dcvcilopment. One witii a large teaching 

The position of the India government in regard to this matter 
was thus stated by Premier Nehru before the constituent assembly 
(legislature) on 19 March 1949. The government did not contemplate 
a separate ministry of economics and planning. This question had 
been previously considered. The report of the advisory planning 
board, presided over by Mr. K. C. Neogy, had recommended the esta¬ 
blishment of a planning authority. The report was generally ap¬ 
proved by the government and it had been their intention to have 
some organisation for overall planning. The government felt, how¬ 
ever that before such an organisation and authority was set up, cer¬ 
tain preliminary steps should be taken to that end. They have, there¬ 
fore, constituted an economic committee of the cabinet, and also an 
economic coordination committee and a separate statistical unit of 
the cabinet.* Such an arrangement seems to be based on the British 
model, bui without a Cripps. Each major department meanwhile lias 
a number of economi.sts and statisticians on its staff, besides an ad¬ 
visory board. As one is not in a position to assess the achievements 
of the ‘back room boys,’ one can only point out that the establish¬ 
ment of a provincial and central economic and social service is one 
of the important preliminary steps towards the policy of overall 
planning to which Premier Nehru as well as Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the former president of the national planning committee, are 
committed in principle. At present, the general impression is that 
the dozen economists and the hundred statisticians at the centre are 
for reasons subjective and objective not being as effective as they 
could be. At any rate, neither the staff economists nor the invited 
ones at stray committees are a substitute for a regular economic and 
social service; at best, they are complementary. 
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cxpcncncc in the province esn sssure the ^overowcnl tbut 
the young graduates, men and women, if they are given the 
additional training by a staff coUege and other opportunities, 
will not lower the standard of this service. Both supply and need 
are present: only they are not meeting. This service will bring 
them together. 



2. On The Present State oj 
Economic Theory 


The annual number of an economic journal, in the main- 
tenance and betterment of which I am interested, should be an 
opportunity for putting before its readers some of the doubts 
and dilBculties that have assailed me in course of my readings of 
the year or so. The reason for this is the expectation that men of 
my tribe will come to my help in order that some constructive 
economic thinking may emerge out of a comparison of notes. 
Our country and our countrymen want a lot of it, now that the 
honeymoon of political independence is over and the lady of the 
liousehold has to look to the price of wheat and rice, napkins and 
aspirin. 

Lest it be misunderstood, I shall not cite the number of 
lx)oks on economics I have been reading round about 1949. 
(Some of them were published earlier, but that should not 
matter). They mount up to a fairly large figure and they are 
by the leading economists of England and America, old and 
young. A few volumes of European authorities have reached 
me in English translation. The latest and the best journals in 
English have also been by my side. Certain bo(^ and articles 
have thrilled me, others have bored me, while quite a number 
have been useful for delivering ‘impressive' lectures to innocent 
graduates. Two volumes declared by the cognoscenti to be 
fundamental have beaten me completely by their mathematical 
treatment.^ I am still after them, but I have a feeling that I shall 
never be able to master them. 

Mathematics seems to have an ambition of becoming the 

1 Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis (his Introduce 
tion to Economics belongs to a different category) and Neumann and 
Morgenstern, Theory of Games and Economic Behaviour. 
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new mysticism of the social sciences, economics in particular. I 
have sought defence of my weakness in Marshall s view that 
mathematical economics is but a passing phase marking the 
transition towards biological economics. A number of methodo¬ 
logists have also given me self-respect with their logical criticisms 
of the limitations of ‘quantification/ Northrop, Cohen and 
Stigler,^ for example, but how can I be consoled when the world 
seems to think that mathematics is the science? of precLsion and 
prediction? Scientific knowledge, in so far as it claims to annex 
the whole of knowledge as against the point of vic'W of an aspect 
of knowledge, must have its magical formula, its mantrams, its 
incantations and rituals, not only to assure its riglitncss but also 
to prove to the people that rightness has been or is going to be 
achieved in all spheres of knowledge. Professors Samuelson, 
Morgenstern and Neumann are brilliant mathematicians and 
economists, and Keynes was not. Yet Keynes, despite his tauto¬ 
logical and ‘fuzzy’ equations (the word is Stiglers re the multi¬ 
plier), knew how to write for the lesser brc*ed. A touch of the 
literary hand seems to be still needed in order that ordinary 
students like me may not lose heart and sense of self-r(?spect. 
After all, economics is related to the behaviour of men and 
women in their ordinary activities. It is becoming all too esoteric, 
like English poetry, continental painting and music of ’thirties. 
When one looks for light one is naturally disappointed to find 
mist. I sometimes wonder if all this unintelligibility and mysti¬ 
fication were the result of alienation of knowledge from life in 
the name of specialisation. 

Keynesian economics, as I have hinted, is more congenial 
to my level of understanding. In the four volumes on it that I 
have gone through recently there is only a limited sector for 
mathematics, the rest being logic, and moix? or less a plain one 
at that. Not that all the intricacies of interpretations have been 
clear to me, but they do not always arise from the subtleties of 
argument. Somehow or other, I feel that Indian intellect, and 
particularly that of a Brahmin who comes from the liome of 
Nabyanyaya, is not incapable of following up an argument to 
its end. But I confess tliat some of the implications of Kejme- 

- Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities; 
Cohen, The Meaning of Human History, and A Preface to Logic; 
Stigler, Lectures on Political Economic Problems (LSE). For the 
opposite view, Lundberg, The Foundations of Society and Dodd, 
Dimensions of Sociology. 
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sian economics do not quite enter into my skull. For example, 
this question of full employment; I have grave doubts about the 
applicability of this concept, if it be at all a concept fulfilling all 
the logical conditions of a concept to the conditions of an un- 
d(5veloped country like India. It is at best a highly significant 
liypothesis with the help of which we Indians can rectify some 
of the hastily drawn conclusions from our study of classical eco¬ 
nomics. But there again we can think only of higher or fuller 
employnM^nt, that is, over and above the under-employment, 
c(A'ort and overt, prevailing in India. On the other hand, th.at 
ex' takes away the sting and reduces the concept to a wish for 
development. A veiy human wish indeed, but hardly a theory 
to satisfy the needs of India. 

Probably, I am doing an injustice to Xtyncs himself, which 
Ls the fartlK\st from my wish. He was a psychologist; at least, 
he found himself on tlic brink of human nature through the 
narrow bridle path of ‘expectations’ and propensities.’ If only 
he had lived to read Noyes," one of Roosevelt’s men, he would 
havcj been right into the valley where men feel and behave 
economicallv. Probably he would have written a devastat¬ 
ing review of that impossible lx)ok wherc^ economic behaviour 
is tracked down to the cort(;x, yet he would have j^rofited by it. 
Keynes was not above incorporating ideas from men he felt him¬ 
self superior to and from books he disliked in the famous 
Bloomsbury fashion. However, there’s no use crying over what 
cannot be undone. Let us not forget that lie could not reply to 
Mantoux (Jr)’, either. 

Keynes is enjoyable by virtue of his brilliance and intuitive 
intelligence. His interpreters usually lack tliese human qualities 
and stray into academic consistency, the virtue of derivative 
minds. The result is not often fortunate. In collections of essays 
centering in Keynesian economics,*"^ even if estimates of Key¬ 
nes’ contributions sometimes agree, conclusions differ. In a sense 
it is natural, but it is not always helpful. Full dress volumes by 
single authors stem out from Keynesian postulates in all direc- 

^ Noyes, Economic Man, 

^ E. Mantoux, Carthaginian Peace (Economic Consequences of 
Mr, Keynes). 

0 S. Harris, New Economics. 

Lemer and Graham, Planning and Paying for Full Employment, 
and Oxford Institute of Statistics, The Economics of Full Employ* 
ment. 
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tions. Dillard and Klein contradict each other.** Perhaps the sin 
is original, that is, social. Economic thought seems to have got 
itself entangled in the meshes which crisis, and worse still, the 
fear of crisis, has cast on a part of the world that thinks itself 
to be its leader. As a result, that part wants a hero, a hope 
a port in storm; and Keynes is the avatar and his economics 
is the gospel of crisis-averters. He and his economics can 
alone save tlie world from ruin, which is nationalisation, 
socialism. Communism, in a crescendo of meaning accord¬ 
ing to taste. Some would fondly quote Keynes in favour of state 
action while otliers on behalf of socialism. The publishers of 
Mises’ Human Action class Keynes with Marx! But Ktnmes was 
just not interested in changing the world. He was never a social¬ 
ist. He was only careful to preserv^e ‘a good state of mind’ and 
secure the absence of that annoying friction which makes such 
a state impossible in tliis world of fools. Keynes hated stupidity 
more than poverty. As he himself says in his credo, his whole 
approach was conditioned by Moores ethics, wliich, sociolo¬ 
gically, looks like a code of decent manners for Cambridge dons. 
Be that as it may, Keynesian economics is one long exercise 
in the disutility of any attempt to change the present eco¬ 
nomic system with the help of a brilliant theory. At least, 
that is my view after the third reading of General Theory, In 
contrast, I find Pigous small volume refreshing. The Veil of 
Money is the English way of calling it a fetish. Pigou retains his 
discriminating dullness in the revised edition of his analysis 
of Employment and Equilihrium^ which in parts is also too stiff 
for me. 

Some economic literature on sociah’sm has come my way 
this year. Hoff, a Norwegian economist, has lost his faith in 
socialism. I have yet to find any reason other than what is fur¬ 
nished by the phrase culture-compulsion’ for the translation and 
publication of this supreme example of academic futility, viz.. 
Economic Calculation in the Socialist Society. Mises’ old essay 
was enough to show that planned, socialist economy *is a logical 
impossibility in the absence of a pricing system.’^ This line of 

® L. R. Klein, The Keynesian Revolution, D. Dillard, The Econo^ 
mics of J, M. Keynes, 

7 His Human Action has Just reached me. Is he the one to 
change? From whatever little I have read of this book it is fantastic 
to claim, as as the blurb does, that it is a counterweight to Marx 
and Keynes on any level. 
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argument only convinces those who are already convinced. It 
does not satisfy one who wants to understand. Dr. HofiF is deter-, 
mined to overawe his readers by learning. On the other hand,^ 
Beckwith, an American army oflSccr, is clearer and more direct 
in the Economic Theory of Socialist Economy. 1 am afraid, he 
is having a bad time in his country with a certain section of the 
intelligentsia- Anyhow, the issue is joined now. Lange and Tay-, 
lor, whose essays have been reprinted in a booklet,^ and a few 
otliers, are of the opinion that socialist accounting and socialist 
allocation of resources are not contradictions in terms. I prefer 
Sweczy s Socialism for its clear statement of a position tliat goes, 
ahead of the previous writers" and falls short of extreme ver~, 
sions. Of course, it does not compete with Strachey s earUer, 
volumes. 

In this connection I would like to point out that one bright 
focus of attention this year has been the problem of national^ 
accounting,® socialist or otherwise. This is a good sign, because 
it really means that the old unformulated distinction between 
non-politically pure economics and business economics is being 
e-\tiiiguished in favour of the latter. It makes one see things in 
their proper perspective, which is nothing more than the fact, 
that the rope which business has so long given to theory is being 
shortened. From now on it will be business economy all through. 
We will finally bid adieu to economics as a tool, an apparatus 
of thought, and be made to hail economics as the book keeping 
of business, private or state. It shocks one to know of the eco¬ 
nomic system as primarily a set of accounts and see economic' 
behaviour reduced to a system of ‘accounting entities* and 
‘sectors.’ Yet, without a system of national accounting planning* 
cannot work; without solving the problem of allocation of resour- * 
ces, human mostly in India, socialism is wish fulfilment. Stone 
and Kuznetz are the new masters, and not Keynes. Shoup'® !♦ 
found to be useful. For planners their volumes are essential. I 
however, sometimes wonder if our social accountants ever cared 
for Lenin’s views on the matter. Like many other topics Iieniii' 
discussed this question in the context of socialist planning. It 
were better if we looked into his views, otherwise at some date 
or the other we may have to regret much in the same manner as 

9 Lange and Taylor, On the Economic Theoi^ of Socialism.. 

^Measurement of National Income, etc., with an appendix on 
definition and measurement. 

Shoup, Principles of National Income Analysis. 
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Mrs. Robinson has done in regard to Marxs analysis. We had 
better concede soon that Lenin was at least as intelligent as any 
professor of economics in London, Cambridge, Oxford and 
Stockholm, or Harvard imd Chicago, or even any government 
econonndst. 

Speaking alwut planning there is Professor Samuel Harris* 
l)Ook^^ dealing with the planning of fourteen countries, and with 
analysis too. Harris is diluted Hansen, who is diluted Keynes. 
The point about this tome is that you do not get tlu; tiling you 
want and get all the things you do not want. Tlie analytical part 
is not particularly revealing. I very much preferred E. F. M. 
Durbin^- and ]. E. Meade.^** I was looking forward to Durbin’s 
Econoviias of Democratic Socialism, but this good man was cut 
off in the prime of life. It was a pleasure to read his lucid essays 
once again in this handy volume. Meade, as usual, is penetrat¬ 
ing without being poinjious. But I was plc'asantly surprised to 
meet a new economist. Professor Iicwis. His Economic Survey 
of 1919-39, is a little masterpicice of economic history. My only 
trouble with Lewis s writing is that they are so compact that I 
cannot summarise them for students and pass them as my own. 
He seems to be a Fabian; so there will be no harm in recommend¬ 
ing liis other book, that on planning,^^ to the young. It is safe 
and sound. By the way, Carl Landauer^'^ on the tlujory of plan¬ 
ning is becoming my favourite for his reasonableness, and Lerner 
and Grahams book of essays'® for its insights into concrete 
problems. 

But A. Rothstein, a lecturer in the London University, ha.s 
produced a small volume'^ which has given me the shock of my 
life. On finishing it I had to change my views about so many 
things I was hearing about Soviet economy, c.g., that all ite 
plans were imposed from the top, that collective farms were 
ragincs of repression of the poor, freedom loving moiijhik, that 
tlie whole system is totalitarian, undemocratic, etc. Not that I 
gulped it ever; in fact, I considered my Hindu system of 
society to he the extreme perfection of totalitarianism in which 

'' S. E. Harris, Economic Planning. 

'2 E. F. M. Durbin, Problems of Economic Planning. 

J. E. Meade, Planning and the Price Mechanisjn. 

W. E. Lewis, The Principles of Economic Planning. 

Carl Landauer, Theory of Economic Planning. 

'^Lerner and Graham, Planning and Paying for Full Employ-' 
vient. 

'7 A. Rothstein, Man and Plan in Soviet Economy. 
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the life of an individual is regimented right from pre¬ 
natal to postmortem stages, from three generations up to three 
generations below, and that therefore it is infinitely superior to 
what the cossack of a Stalin can ever conceive and produce. At 
the same time, being human I could not quite resist tliat flood of 
propaganda, known as activities of free press. I thought there 
must be something in it. llothstoin, who is paid out of the 
Ihitish funds and teaches in London, has shown how plans in 
tJic USSR are made by the people, how production is increased 
by peoples cEorts, how farms are run by cooperative methods, 
how currency is an aid to development, how capital is formed, 
end various otlier interesting items. Isn't it news that a lakh 
(jf amendments make up the ‘totalitari^m' plan? So this book 
should be read by those who believe that India is neither in this 
bloc nor that. If academic objectivity is not possible, let us 
lieduee it from our political neutrality. Rothsteins figures are 
of course Russian: which may mean that they iire ]i(\s to those 
who have heard of Colin Clark’s Russian statistics w'ithout read¬ 
ing it, or knowing either the same statistician's slight departure 
from Ills original position or the controversy that followed. For 
me, however, quoting Russian figures about Russian life is on 
the same level iis (juoting American figures about American life. 
I cannot check up on citlier. Haven't the Americans quite a repu¬ 
tation for tall talk? All that I know is that one should not use 
statistics as a drunk uses the lamp post, viz., for support. 
Andrew Rothstein uses Russian figures for light. Therofore, his 
criticisms of Soviet economy also appear to be sensible. This 
discussion of planning versus democracy is getting boring and 
senseless, c?xcept when it is a deliberate throwing of red-herring 
across the scent, in wliich case it is to b(‘ judged on other 
grounds. To my mind, the issue should be either socialism or 
barbarism. 

I really do not know what to say about the American books 
on economics. Most of them are weariness of the flesh. Devalua¬ 
tion has done one good, at least to the Indian youth in India, 
they will not purchase them. I .shall have to, otherwise I shall 
fall back in the race. Scholarship in India has l>ecome very 
competitive. Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Miurx, Mill, 
Marshall—don’t you know they aie ancient? Haven’t you seen 
the latest American ones on oligopoly, price leadership, eamomic 
maturity, the cobweb theorem, and last month’s journals from 
Chicago and the north western, and also from Amsterdam, 
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Tokyo, Toronto, and Cape Town? So I have to see them all 
even when I remember Turgenievs Critic, even when I am 
bankrupt and there is dollar shortage. 

Yet, this must be due to my age and upbringing—I derive 
great pleasure in re-reading the classics, which are mostly non- 
American. With a little adjustment here and there I find them 
very stimulating. Tliese non-American master minds had a 
vision and method; because they stuck to man and his belia- 
viour, they were not yet alienated from life, hence their know¬ 
ledge was fuller and understanding deeper. (I make an excep¬ 
tion for Vcblen who I remember, could not get a permanent job 
at a university in the States.) Leading American economists look 
rather small by their side. It is not always wise to swear by 
Haeberler, Knight, Hansen, Samuclson, and all the rest of them, 
when our knowledge of the classics is obtainable in fairly cheap 
editions, Everyman’s for example. I am not minimising the 
American significance. But to take their names in the same 
breath with the masters is a token of some loss of values. 

I have read Heimanns Histortj of Economic Doctrines and 
Gruchys Modern Economic Thought-^The American Contribu¬ 
tion. The former is d(?fective in many ways, but the latter only 
supports my prejudice in favour of the European classic's. So 
does Leder s admirable Studies in the Theory of Welfare Eco¬ 
nomics. I still prefer Adam Smiths Theory of Moral Sentiments 
as an introduction to the study of weal and woe to Bergson, 
Lemer or Hicks. Thus it is that I am grateful to Hla Myint s 
treatment of calssical economics.^** He has left the taste in my 
head unimpaired. Stigler s third lecture at the London School 
is very much after my heart. The immediate stimulus to my 
classicism has been offered by Vol 3 of Capital^^ and the Critique 
of Political Economy-^\ both published in India, which I have 
been reading patiently. I have trusted Messrs. Blakistons 
Readings^^ and survey of contemporary economics-- for keeping 
me modem. In a sense, their classicism is their academic 

Hla Myint, Theories of Welfare Ecorunnics. 

Saraswati Library, Calcutta. ’* 

2®Bharati Library, Calcutta. 

21 Readings in Business Cycle Theory, Readings in the Theory 
of Income Distribution 

22 A Survey of Contemporary Economic Doctrines, all published 
by Blakiston. 
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strength and their modernism a measure of their inability to size 
up reality. 

My puqx)se is not to write an impressionistic survey or to 
offer a complete picture of the state of economic’s as it has 
appeared to me. It is a partial and a very personal picture. 
In this year, more than in any of the previous years that 
I had been spending to catch up witli economics after 
a period of partiality towards sociology, a doubt has been 
haunting me. Keynes is reported to have said in some other 
connection that after five years' study of economics one should 
change over. When Marx wTote that he was getting bored 
with eainomics Engels sympathised with him. I really do 
not know. I have a suspicion tliat just when economics is in the 
greatest demand for hghting the way, it has entered into a blind 
alley; or as Walker says,^^ ‘there is a blight on economic theory.^ 
I do not like this phrase. If there be a blight on theory there 
must 1x3 a blight on intellect. And I cannot be an anti-intellectual 
social worker, or a businessman, or an administrator dismissing 
theory as an occupational disease of professors and thereby 
seeking cover under outmoded theories (Keynes again). So is 
it the economist who is failing, or economic theory? 

Tlie only conclusion seems to be that either there must be 
something radically wrong with our premis(\s and methodology, 
or that tliis indecision, this mystification, this Babel of opinions, 
this lack of courage, has some relation to the world crisis. The 
latter view is borne; out by developments in the theor)' of social 
knowledge. Leaving sociology and premises aside, I feel that 
the need has arisen for questioning our method. Economists 
start with abstraction, proceed by approximation and then die 
‘in the long run' without bringing the abstraction down to earth, 
or taking the next step. It is natural, because life is short and 
art Ls long and science is longer. My doubt begins when econo¬ 
mists behave as if the model were the reality, as if the second 
or the third step in approximation were a dead end. 

A dynamic approach, one would think, would have corrected 
it. It is certainly a better approach, more realistic and all that. 
But will this solve my problem? Though there is a science 
called dynamics and though modem mathematical economics is 
doing its best to analyse changes in economic patterns (e.g., 

23 E. R. Walker, From Economic Theory to Policy, (of Tasmania 
University) 
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j'opnlation-studies}, vet, strictly speaking, there can be no *logic/ 
mvi llierofore, no ‘scienc^e* of dynamic economic behaviour a 9 
such, that is, of economic movetnents, Dunlop has tried it with 
the theor)" of wages and the theor)’ of trade unionism.- ' lie has 
not succeeded. By movements I do not mean socialism. Com¬ 
munism, imd all those tilings' which are now discussed its com¬ 
parative economic institutions. Movements should mean move¬ 
ment of capital, labour, etc., that is, the social impulse behind 
what economists describe as allocation (structure of relations?), 
as distinguished from employment. By logic is meant Aristotel- 
lian logic; and science is grounded on Aristotle's system. Now, 
such logic and such science as we have adopttxl so far have been 
prcvoc'cupied with aspects, or cross-scrtions of reality, which, 
liowexcT, is the totality of human behaviour. They have been 
concerned with this aspcrct of plumomena or that. Naturally, 
llie transition of one' class of plumomena into anoth(*r is an ex¬ 
tension of the first class; the variety of aspects is a (juantitative 
expression of the initial aspect. Naturallx , also, reality becomes 
an inflated model. Tlie existence of a cjualitativt'ly differcml 
class, that is, a kind of behaviour, is clismiss('d on the model of 
*tluTe ain’t such an animal,' e.g., so iUcie can be no planning, 
Soviet economy cannot succcjc'd, etc. 

But movement incians growth, dewf lopmc’iit, progress, reces¬ 
sion, gradual or per saltiim, propelled by c hanges in the* structure 
ctf relations, proportions, functions. All this is a different kind 
of reality. Which rn(*aiis history; and historv cannot be clamped 
into t!ic procnistean bed of syllogisms. All social sciences are 
cxssentially historical. Economics is a science, most closely rela¬ 
ted to the natural sciences, yet a human, social science of group 
behaviour. 1 would be the last person to denigrate the marvel¬ 
lous analysis of marginalists and mathematicians. I rcspc'ct them 
;is I do the imprc?ssioni.sts and the symbolists. At the same time, 
honesty demands an e.xprcxssion of doubt, a cjuery about the 
nature of any further utility of that typc‘ of analysis in view of 
today s social, and hence theoretical needs. Why not give histo¬ 
rical metliod, that is, tlie logic of process a cliance? I know 
that this method is not what is pursued even by most historians. 
Still it must l>e tried in India, because the? basic fact about India 

J. T. Dunlop, ‘The Development of Labour Organiastion: a 
theoretical framework," in Lester and Shistcr*s Insights into Labour 
Issues. 
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is neither food nor d<‘vaIiiation, neither Pakistan nor the reported 
fall or rise in productivity, but simply the fact that it is changing. 

I know the implications of my suggestion, viz., the sacrifices 
of precision, cwcii of economic thcorj% as most of us have come 
to knenv it. But after all, in what are we v itally interested, pre¬ 
cision that has proved to be imprecise because of its unreality' 
—and nobody but the professor pins his faith on economic ana¬ 
lysis today—or, regality, which, ])y definition, is imprecise and in- 
detCTininate, but from which we have to \vrt‘st a few large gene¬ 
ralisations and working hypotheses? Let us be clear on this 
issue. 1 vote for reality as a process. 1 also w'ant Indian econo¬ 
mists to do the same. Dr. Zakir HiLsain in his excellent lecturers 
on Capitalism lias don(‘ it, but along Sombart’s lines of cultural 
imders tan ding. Will Rangnekar and Krishnarmirti pay heed to 
my humble request to question tlie method they have followed 
in writing the two, alas, the only tw-o to my knowledge, significant 
attempts at theorc^tical analysis made in India this year or so?®^ 
'rhey may lose casti% but it is worth the chase of what the 
ancients called truth and moderns like Whitehead call reality. 

I find that I have omitted to mention al^out half a dozen 
other books on econc^mics, piirticularly on labour and inter¬ 
national economies. They are usually descriptive. J should have 
mentioned the various reports of the UNO, the ILO, and our 
central government. My impression is that usually the UNO 
publications arc inh'rior in quality to those of the old I..eague of 
Nations. Probably inexperience is the reason. Reserve Bank 
reports and bulletins have a standard of their own. But India 
government publications have little or nothing. Poor printing, 
late publication, avoidance of theoretical discussion and unavail¬ 
ability continue as before. There are a dozen of our best 
economists at the centre and more than a hundred research 
scholars. I wonder what has happened to tljomi. Are they being 
forced to hide their light under the bushel? 


25 S. B. Rangnekar, Imperfect Competition in International 
Trade; B. V. Krishnamurti, Pricing in Planned Economy. 
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Two QUESTIONS VT^X THINKING MEN AT THE TIME OF MAJOR SOCIAL 
changes: what is the new society, and what is the new man? 
The time of questioning is seldom fixed; it may be before, during 
and after the change luis occurred, acquired speed and impressed 
itself on the life-habits on all or most concerned. Sometimes tlie 
two questions arise separately. The intensity of anxiety to raise 
them and answer them varies, in the first instance^ with the 
quality of the change. If the change is drastic, basic and com¬ 
prehensive, that is, when ‘the material conditions for their (higher 
relations of production) existence have matured in the womb 
of old society,’ one would expect a common concern with such 
questions. Marx wrote that ‘mankind always takes up only such 
problems as it is in a position to solve; for when we look at the 
matter more closely, \vc shall always discover that the problem 
itself arises only when the material conditions, needed for its 
solution are also presemt, or ,at the least are in tlie process of 
formation.’ 

Marx s ‘always’ refers to revolutionary situations. But even 
when such situations are not at hand, problems about the nature 
of the new society and the new man distiurb a few souls who 
formulate them under the pressure of personal responsibility 
towards the present and the future, and/or of acute disgust with 
the present. In these cases the popularity of the issues would 
depend upon the prestige and the number of such souls, no less 
than upon the extent of discontent and the means of communi¬ 
cation. 

When these conditions conspire, there grows the envelope 
of the great debate in which defeat or victory is a matter of 
serious concern. Questions are sharpened though the answers 
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are not necessarily so, because they are often the replies to other 
questions which have not been solved. A revolutionary change, 
in the Marxist sense, poses sharper issues and offers clearer 
ttswers than a natural," evolutionary change. In the usual 
Marxist interpretation of revolutionary change, there is, however, 
a tendency towards simplification in the attempt to focus the 
problems with all that it means in the way of serving a broad 
line of action, a certain narrowing of vision and the operation of 
a peculiar type of the sense of rightness and finality which is 
often akin to a piu-itanism of the spirit and hostile to the philo¬ 
sophical temper and inquiry necessary for adequate solutions. 

Clarity and simplicity can be synonymous, but simplification 
is neither simplicity nor clarity. Thus it is that revolutionary 
solutions may throw up problems in very sharp relief but answer 
tliem in a manner that is partial. More or less clear views of the 
nature of society desired may emerge, but the men who formu¬ 
late them arc seldom full men. Probably, such is the fate of all 
systematic, rational and cohscious change. The impersonality of 
the process tends to diminish human personality in the interest 
of realism, action and situation, even when the mere tempo of 
change and the adequate ideology w^ould inflate it. Even utopian 
tliinking, which has a reasoning of its own though it be not his¬ 
torical and w^hich has a consciousness that is quite often un¬ 
differentiated from the awareness of traditional values, ultimately 
makes for a restricted society and a closed personality. Actual 
utopian experiments would bear witness to it. 

India’s social change, which is both a fact and an act, has 
not had the benefit of a clear or a systematic theory or design of 
new society behind it. Nor was the outline of the new man 
which could be filled in by the movement towards the new 
society ever firmly sketched. Apart from various religious, 
sectarian ashrams, which could be interpreted as a sort of blue¬ 
prints of a desired state of society offering models of new men 
in the making, no pattern as such either of tlie new society or 
of the new man was envisaged by Indians before India came in 
contact with the west. Yet, sociologically, an ‘ideal type’ of man 
in the Weberian sense could be spotted. The characteristics of 
such a man were the perfonnance of customary functions and 
duties fixed at birth, their working out tlirough the four defined 
stages to a possible state of complete non-attachment, and the 
resultant development of personality in the pursuit of dharma. 
Moksha, or salvation, being the goal, the ‘ideal type’ of man 
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could not but be a potentially religious person with his eyes 
beyond the world. It might have led to greater integration of 
pei*sona!ity, more poise and peace than are given to the modem 
man; but the problems it had to face did not spring from the 
djmainics of social change for the simple reason that no social 
change was drastic enough in the absence of any change in the 
modes of production. 

The impact of Islam was no doubt strong, but the resultant 
Hindu-Muslim culture, ideologies and ways of life were not 
i materially difterent from those of the pre-Muslim period. No 
marked change seems to luive occurred in the nature of the 
‘ideal type.' If anything, renunciation became a more marked 
trait than ever. Anti-Nlusliin, or anti-foreign rebels like Kana 
Pratap or Shivaji wei.e not quite the new ideal types. The former 
W'as the hero of an age of chivalry and the latter was probably 
one of an earlier agc‘. Both were idealised by nationalist histo¬ 
rians, but it is debatable if they were or could be identified with 
the ideal Kshatriya, say, like Bhishma, Arjunu or Kama, Bhakti- 
cult generally centred in the perfect man-god, Krishna or his 
avataty or the founder of the sect. But in so far as he was a 
deity or deified, the pull of appro.vimation which the ‘ideal' type 
connotes could only m(.'an a merging, an imiTKTsion, in other 
words, renunciation. Hio glimpses of a ‘new' society in the lite¬ 
rature of this period arc faint. Ordinary men and women pur¬ 
sued their usual tenor of existence, and extraordinary men wanted 
a little toleration to do tlie same according to tlie traditional light. 
It is not strange that no utopuis were built in India. {Safija Yui'a 
I was no utopia. It was the golden age of tlui past.). The social 
I urges were not strong. 

The west came with a different and a disturbing message. 
It shook Indian society out of its torpor. Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
was the first historic man to absorb it. He was steeped equally 
in Hindu and Muslim ]or(?, and he studied Christianity with the 
same zeal. Probal^ly he had no clear vision either of the new 
man or the new society. But his emphasis on rationality was 
not quite the rationality of Hindu logic or of Budhist disputa¬ 
tions. It was more akin to the western rationality of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century in its faitli in natural 
laws, in reform and the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
in progress to be achieved perpetually througli liiiman effort. 
At the same time, it was different from the rationality which was 
the essence of capitalism, that is, its emphasis on accounting and 
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technology. The old Indian logic, before it became the new 
logic {navya nyaya), liad always been linked with the pursuit of 
the absolute or the divine {anvikshiki vidya)^ and even with the 
Bengal logicians it did not become secularised. 

Ram Mohans rationality was definitely human reason, 
though he never cut himself adrift from religion which he could 
accept only in its rationalised form. In his view, Hindu religion 
had acquired many excrescences which had to be removed by 
the application of human reason, e.g., by higher criticism, scien¬ 
tific scholarship, etc. This he did with marvellous learning and 
efficiency. There is hardly any major intellectual trait in modem 
India, be it in its attitude towards language or social reform, 
democracy and internationalism, which cannot be traced in his 
writings. Above all, he was himself a full man, and not a re- 
nouncer of life. He took modem civilisation in both hands and 
made it the vital impulse of the cultural development of modern 
India. He did not envision a new man or a new society as such, 
but he introduced the new strains of rationality, of an openness 
of attitude, and of a certain amount of courage to face the new' 
order, attitudes which proved to be invaluable dynamic elements 
in the social change that followed. No more can it be said of 
India that she specialises only in the production of sanyasis and 
mystics whose eyes are alwc^^s intumed to soul or upturned to 
heaven. Indias self-consciousness and world-consciousness in 
the secular sense have gone together since the days of the Raja. 

A number of reformers and reform movements followed. 
Barring one, the tendency was of syntliesis with a tilt towards 
Indian traditions. The exception was the Nava Bidhan Samaj 
of Kesub Chandra Sen, which leaned towards western Christia¬ 
nity and eclecticism. It made less headway than the Arya Samaj, 
the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and tlie Prarthana Samaj. The 
founders of each were dynamic personalities and well acquainted 
with the main currents of western thought and action. Their 
main effort was to make them run tlirough the Indian bed to 
remove its choking weeds in order that the ancient stream might 
flow. The Arya Samaj would have the Vedas back and tlie Adi 
Brahmo Samaj the Upanishads instead of the Puranas and the 
later rituals. Yet none of them was a revivalist and the Prarthana 
Samaj and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj the least so. Each 
movement used Samaja (society) for its title, tliough in course 
of time it shrank into a small community or sect. On the other 
hand, there was some sort of Hindu resurgence through the 
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spread of Arya Samaj and the Theosophical Society. It was more 
of a general awakening than a movement. Rama Krishna cannot 
be said to be founder of a counter-reformist Hindu movement 
nor Swami Vivekananda its Loyola or Xavier. If anything, the 
Swami was more a Buddhist than a Hindu revivalist. His 
monacliism and rationality, his emphasis on service and mission¬ 
ary zeal arc more Buddliist than Hindu. Pliilosophically, he 
was a Vedantist and actively, he followed the Geeta and the 
Tripitaka. His devastating criticisms of the Hindu Samaj and 
his missionary eflForts equally appealed to the educated Indian 
who was unwilling to cut away from his social roots and yet felt 
that Hinduism needed revitalisation. 

Through his teachings and personality tlie Indian gained 
self-confidence. From now on the average Hindu ceased to feel 
that his only duty was to conform to the type of the ‘gentle 
Hindoo' whom the west had discovered. His pride would now 
come from the dynamic principles of Hinduism itself. Beyond 
this, there is no trace of Hindu revivalism in the movement of 
voluntary social reform and service which the Swami initiated. 
Other examples of Hindu resurgence are not significant from the 
point of view taken here. Their importance was derivative in so 
far as Hindu resurgence was absorbed in the larger national 
movement. The Muslims had always a suspicion of tliis element 
and never felt easy about it. If the British could take advantage 
of it to drive a wedge between the Hindus and Muslims, none 
can wholly blame them. The most that can, therefore, be said 
about the conceptions of society and man vaguely current in this 
period is this: it would be a reformed society and he would be 
a reformed nationalist Hindu. No social or human transmuta¬ 
tion was necessary, and thus not conceived; it was almost 
inconceivable. 

The next important man was Tagore. He was imtouched 
both by the fighting Hindu nationalism of Dayanand and Tilak 
and the anti-westemism of revivalists. He could not also sub¬ 
scribe to the westernisation that had captured the imagination 
of a few ‘England-returned' Indians. Neither the strain of 
ratonality once noticed in Banade or Gokhale, nor the legalism 
of the brilliant liberal intellectuals of Madras was prominent in 
his attitudes. He was too much of a poet for all that. Though 
he was the product of a reformed family, he was not a reformer 
in the usual sense. His analysis was essentially sociological. One 
might say that he was more interested in society than in the 
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urban roots, and more in the invigoration of the rural roots than in 
the grafting of the foreign notion of nationalism on the branches 
or the trunk. His new society was basically rural, self-growing, 
decentralised and cooperative. He beheved that in the process of 
self-growth India would easily take in all the communities that 
lived in India, and the universe (visva) too. He saw no basic 
difficulty in a liberated and dynamic India's assimilating western 
culture. For him neither science nor technology, neither secu¬ 
larism nor democracy was an indigestible substance. He wanted 
all of them to come, but not in the protean shapes of power. His 
politics were social. People called his ideas utopian, but he built 
no literary utopia. (Neither the origin nor the history of Santi- 
niketan betrays a utopian spirit.) Sociologically, he was a realist. 

It is this which abolishes all otlier distinctions between him 
and Gandhiji. Both knew that India lives in the villages, both 
wanted villages to be the growth-cones ofIndia, both believed 
in decentralised economy, and both wanted self-mastery, self- 
kingdom' (Swaraj) before exchange took place. Negatively, too, 
they were similar—they both failed to point out the way of ab¬ 
sorbing the new social forces which the west had released 
through science and its application to large-scale production. 
Tagore saw them as power uncontrolled by social sense imd 
morality, while Gandhiji saw tliem as evil, even when he con¬ 
sidered some machines as necessary. To tlie sociologist the 
mutual admiration of the tw^o is not strange; nor is the fact that 
Tagore uncannily forecast the character and teclinique of Gan¬ 
dhiji in Vairagee Dhananjaya amazing. 

This does not mean, however, that Gandhiji s conception of 
the future social order was identical with Tagore's conception of 
Swadeshi Samaj. For one, Gandhiji's conception as formulated 
in his Hind Swaraj had a clearer outline; for another, by virtue 
of the later use of the words Rama-rajya, it lost its clarity but 
gained a wider appeal; for a third, its blurred outline became a 
cloak for the social content. Today, many reactionaries have ral¬ 
lied under that nomenclature. But the basic difference was in ideas 
of the new man who would build and reside in the new society. 
For Gandhiji, he would be a moral man, ready to sacrifice his 
all for truth, simple, direct and pulsating with the lowliest of the 
lowly. Truth, non-violence and participation would be his nature. 
Tagore s new man was not the renouncer. He thought of re¬ 
nunciation as a means of higher enjoyment, as the Upanishad 
has it. Sacrifice he admired, not for its own sake, but as an 
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excellent means of discipline. In fact, he had renounced re¬ 
nunciation quite early in his poetic ciureer, and he could not re¬ 
commend it to the new man or as social policy. Being the son of 
the Maharshi he could not minimise the importance of truth. He 
would want every young man to pursue truth in every way but 
preferably tlirough rationality and science whose spirit he 
understood better than Gandhiji. Truth or satijam, in his view, 
was one of the three eternal values of Indian thought, (the other 
tw^o being advaitam and anantam, that is unity and in^ty, and 
not beauty and joy); but it was not identical with God, in the 
personal nature of whom he did not quite believe, say as the 
Christians, the Vaishnavas, or the common Hindus do, or as 
Gandhi did. Yet for him, truth, in a sense, was personal, almost 
human. 

Many characters of his stories and novels object to tradi¬ 
tional values (and party discipline) on human considerations, 
and Tagore sympathised with them. The strong note of dissent in 
the Bralimo movement, (which can be traced to earlier reformist 
ones, and evem to the Upanishads), was ewident in his treatment 
of human themes in prose and poetry. In regard to non-violence 
his position was not clear. Apart from the fact that every Hindu 
loves peace and is averse to conflict and hears shanti (peace) 
muttered on every important occasion, he had faith in the laws 
of harmony. This did not prevent him from admiring the terror¬ 
ists whose courage of conviction, however misplaced, always 
appealed to him. His objection to them w^as on the score of their 
blind obedience to impersonal, and hence inhuman, discipline. 
It can, therefore, be said that the new type of man he hked and 
conjured up was an honest dissenter, emotionally rich, rational 
and tough enough to die for a cause. Such a man was a fuller 
man than either the puritan or the one wdio merely accepted. He 
was essentially the affirmative-creative type. Unfortunately, 
however, the type that was immediately produced by his in¬ 
fluence was the literary-romantic one believing more in tlie 
spontaneity of talent than in discipline, a soft and tender type, 
in fact, eflFeminate. 

Gandhiji produced a diflFerent type altogether. The new 
man, viz., the Congressman, was basically the moral type. His 
test was courage that was implied in and bom out of the man¬ 
ner of abandonment of bourgeois caution. He was to sacrifice 
himself at the altar of the country in a non-violent, truthful and 
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simple manner. He was to be the common man (and not merely 
to be the one with him), self-dependent, living simply in self- 
sufficient villages. He would have no wants which he could not 
satisfy with simple, home-made implements. He need not be a 
thinker; simple faith in God would do. He need not be of stu¬ 
dious habit either; the Geeta, the Ramayana, the Bible, or the 
Quran would suffice. But he had to be pure, physically primarily, 
and clean, trutliful and efficient in whatever he undertook. Poe¬ 
try, music, science, learning were not relevant unless they sang 
the praise of God. What was wanted was moral strength, and 
not aesthetic or intellectual sensibility. 

This morality was connected with will. Modern India has 
not produced a leader with greater will that was less divorced 
from love of power than Gandhiji. It attracted Sardar Patel to 
him. Gandhiji connected it with faith in God. He would want the 
new man to be prayerful in the first instance, to be transformed 
into the blessed man in the next. Like aesthetic sense, rationality 
was secondary. The impulse of creativity, which was a vital 
ingredient of Tagore’s new man, was to merge in the creative 
love of God and service to his fellow-beings. Joy as such, the 
joy that comes from contemplation, from creation of new art- 
forms, or from the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, was, if 
anything, a by-product of service or its hand-maid. 

In short, the new man was to be built round the two con¬ 
cepts of praxis, the facts of Indian life, and truth which was 
equivalent to God who was personal. The relevant question is 
how many were true to the type made and contemplated by 
Gandhiji. They were more than what we imagine. All sorts 
of people were gathered by him in the national movement. They 
were not of equal merit. But they were uplifted and occasional¬ 
ly transmuted by the moral fervour of the open movement and 
the moral genius of tlie man. In some cases the transformation 
was genuine, in others it was not. The strain was too much, 
few men could be angels, and fewer still truthful and moral, 
prayerful and wilful without caring for power; that is the usual 
explanation of the amazing fact, as a wag put it, that the white 
Gandhi cap has so soon become the symbol of the black-market. 
But, probably, more plausible explanations are possible. Rama- 
rajya, as a concept, was wonderful, it did not demand the rigour 
of the society of the Hind Swaraj; it was based on plenty, though 
references to famine, war, untouchability and other social crimes 
in the reign of Rama are not rare in the Ramayana. 
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Business cycles, fluctuations of employment, war contracts, 
economic exploitation of men, women and children, utter de¬ 
pendence of Indians on foreign imports, sharp contrasts of 
wealth, belching factories and stinking slums were not known 
in Ayodhya. They were known to Indians when Gandhiji ruled 
their hearts. They were the basic realities of the day. So Rama- 
rajya only excited nostalgia. It was not a projection of the pre¬ 
sent into tlie future. It was not even tlie millennium; it was a 
throw-back into the pre-kali yaga. For most Indians a vacuum 
intervened between the present realities and the past dreams; 
and no wonder that they soon ceased to dream. 

In other words, the type of the new society enveloped in the 
vulgarised notion of Rama-rajya was not only non-historical but 
anti-historical. But when society is what it is in India the only 
hope and treasure of Indians become the historical sense, the 
acute feeling for social forces and their human direction ac¬ 
cording to laws, which may not be the laws of nature but are 
none the less the laws for all practical purposes, that is, sound 
hyjiothese^s for social action In the absence of that sense and 
feeling among large sections of Gandhiji s followers Rama-rajya 
remained an election slogan. Gandhiji intuitively realised the 
implications of political success. In his last testament he 
advised the dissolution of the Congress and wanted Congressmen 
to diffuse themselves in the villages for concentrated social work. 
The deliquescence of the hard core of the Hind Swaraj in the 
moist, simple notion of Ram-rajya as a political slogan is the 
history of the rise and fall of the Congress movement. 

The new man, the Congressman, who was going to be the 
‘ideal’ type, was thus not tlie full man. Though it is true that 
some men of fine intellect plunged into the movement initiated 
and impelled by Gandhiji, it is equally true that neither they, 
nor the artists and scientists did so without caveat. The usual 
charge usually levelled against them is that they stood out. If 
they did, they did so because they felt that they had no place 
in the movement, that they could not find any intellectual 
system in it, that they could not make it fit in with any theory 
they knew or had read about. 

The movement was certainly anti-intellectual—most move¬ 
ments are; at the same time, the Indian intellectuals were as full 
of foreign ideas as they were blissfully, and often, contemptu¬ 
ously ignorant of Indian culture or Indian realities. Still the fact 
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survives that the middle class had long been the most articulate 
class and had enjoyed social prestige by virtue of their contacts 
with the west, its knowledge and ways of living, in addition to 
what was attached to the services and professions, which the 
foreign administration had fixed and done its best to limit. The 
hard historical core of middle class prestige and domination was 
their knowledge of the modem social forces, that is, science, 
technology, democracy and sense of historical development, 
wliich the west stood for. This knowledge the political move¬ 
ment which was to usher in the new society was not expected 
to possess as its first requisite of success and the new man, that 
is, the. Congressman, who was to be the ideal type of the new 
society, was not expected to utilise it. The result was a partial 
man, a smaller man, a shrunken man. Modem times demand 
a fuller person. Hence shrunken men have shrunk further when 
the moral fervour, unredeemed by the sense of history and 
rationality, has lost its power of breath to inflate and uplift. This 
seems to be the basic reason of moral degradation in the ranks of 
the Congress. 

It is here that Pandit Jawaharlal comes. As he is the frankest 
statesman in the world, nothing more than what he has written 
or talked about himself can be written on him. But here his 
influence on the conception and making of the new society and 
the new man is the issue, and very little has been written on that. 
So what follow’s is tentative. He has quite a few years to go, but 
it is not likely that he will change his commitments. A few facts 
about his influence are basic. He is of the Congress and yet out 
of it. He does not belong to the crowd, and he does not conform 
to the ‘type,’ then or now. He loves the crowd whom he calls 
the people, and the crowd is fascinated by him. For the crowd 
he is the charismatic person. But he is also the idol of the 
middle class educated man who knows that the world is not 
exhausted by India, that India must make confident strides to¬ 
wards the future, that willy-nilly, modem forces, like national¬ 
ism for the colonies, democracy, science, and technology, have 
come to stay, that civilisation belongs to the city, that culture 
is man-made, that history halts unless it is pushed, that there is 
no marching back like frogs to the well, that the blind forces of 
nature or of social systems have to be harnessed, and that the 
universe has to be faced openly and squarely, without fear or 
favour. A part of Nehrus fascination for the middles class is 
snobbishness, but the rest is the conviction that he is the man 
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of tliat present which enters into the future. It is this coiurage to 
recognise modern social forces, to build on them and face the 
future, which attracts him to the educated community. He has 
no party’ to follow him, but he has a whole community of edu¬ 
cated people to follow him with awakened intelligence. Where 
he goes they would like to go. If he moves towards a planned 
society, they would move as social engineers. 

A long, lasting social order possible to attain has been con¬ 
ceived and men and women are exercising themselves to achieve 
it. The best of Nehru is in the Plan, however vague and unsatis- 
factoiy' it may l^e to the perfectionist. And the Plan will work 
India even though some Indians may not work it excitedly. Those 
who would do it would make up the ideal type of man for India. 
It is an achievement of the highest order—-this transference of 
allegiance from Rama-rajya to a planned social order, this shift¬ 
ing of the axis of morality from sacrifice to planned endeavour. 

Gandhiji’s constructive programme also demanded the high¬ 
est eflFort and the highest sacrifice. But the programme of the 
Plan is for another type of society, and the typical man wanted 
for it is naturally also different; he should have more knowledge, 
more technical ability, more historical sense than his counter¬ 
part of the Sarvodaya programme; probably, he too sacrifices, 
but he is expected to sacrifice less. The Plan means both a 
change of the axis of the ideal type of man and society as well 
as a change of gear. Thus it is tliat Gandhiji s influence is report¬ 
ed to have disappeared. It is true in direct proportion to the 
reverence with which his name is held. But gone with it is liis 
view of morality—a view which, though partial, was a genuine 
binder through its linkage with faith in God; and gone with it 
also is the faith in the spontaneity of people’s creative love, how¬ 
ever crudely it might have been held. 

From now on the ordering has to come from the engineers, 
social and technical, who have faith in organisation, knowledge 
of exact and less exact sciences, and who are rational in tiieir out¬ 
look. So they will make the ideal type for the next generation: the 
technocrat with imagination, the bureaucrat with the democra¬ 
tic touch and flexibility; in fact, a middle class know-how type. 
This type is going to be the norm. Voluntary village workers as 
envisaged in the Plan and community projects, etc., cannot but 
gravitate to that type. Will it be different from the modem 
western counterpart? Probably not. Will it be fuller than its 
predecessors? In secular knowledge, yes; but in religious ethics. 
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no. Aesthetically, it will be poor, because the cult of science and 
technology betrays this hatred of literary’ education, this mistrust 
of knowkidge for its own sake. The work of hired experts, techno¬ 
crats and bureaucrats, can be very cramping indeed. An amount 
of ruthlessness is also inevitable in all planning; individuals 
have to be sacrificed for the aggregate. So the ideal type will 
not always be very human either. Scope may be said to have 
been given to humanity and aesthetic sense in and through 
cottage industries and decentralised economy. But only a fool 
will believe that they will maintain their exclusive beauty against 
the vulgar invasion of large-scale state or private enterprise. The 
river valley projects, the science laboratories, the state factories 
and services, the norms of economic pattern and knowledge, will 
draw them unto themselves in one mighty embrace of Hercules. 

There is a vague fear of it in the country; it is deeper than 
the fear of the unknown and more uncomfortable than the loss 
of the habitual. It is spiritual nerv^ousness before the possibi¬ 
lities of dehumanisation. One wonders if this be not at the back 
of the so-called frustration of tlie country. Nehru and the Plan 
have changed the axis and tlie gear; they are changing the pat¬ 
tern of habits; they would make young men face the unknown 
with courage; they would seek to modernise on the basis of 
knowledge of technology and liistorical forces. No wonder that 
some of them feel, with their ancient parents, that all is lost. 
The fact is that something is lost, and something else and more 
has been gained, at least, can be gained. Only the concepts of the 
new man and new society have not yet been clarified. For this the 
Indian intellectuals are to be blamed. The fault of modem Indian 
education does not lie in its literary, non-vocational, non-useful 
bias; it lies in the lack of clarity in the concept, if it has any, 
of the new social order and the new man. It has so long left the 
ideal types to be fixed by blind forces and allowed them to slither 
into the average, the common and the temporary. In fact, it has 
not thought clearly about them at all. The function of universities 
is to fix the ‘ideal’ types, and only incidentally and indirectly, to 
build charater. 
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II 

We have seen in the preceding section how the views about 
the new order and the new man held by some of the leading men 
of India of the last centiny and the first half of this were defec¬ 
tive and how they could not materialise. From the sanntjasi, or 
tlie mukta purush, who was more the perfect man than the ^ideal' 
type in the Weberian sense, to the middle-class successful pro¬ 
fessional, who was becoming the typical man far away from 
the perfect one, the transition was effected by forces released 
by contact with the west and foreign administration. Attempts 
were made to control these forces; in fact, that is the sociologi¬ 
cal significance of the national movement; but they were not 
wholly successful due to the absence in it of an adequate ap¬ 
preciation of the historical and social nature of the new forces 
and of a planned rational utilisation of tliat knowledge in terms 
of a comprehensive national endeavour. Such endeavour could 
come in the Indian circumstances only through a state wliich 
was popular and democratic, that is, a state which sprang from 
the loins of the people. India had no state, not to speak of 
such a state, before 1947. So the failure can be easily explained 
on political grounds alone. 

This is not to suggest that the present state is a social one. 
Far from it. What is meant is that in committing itself whole¬ 
heartedly to the Plan, the present state may be expected to 
help in stimulating social conditions for a new type of social 
order and a new type of man, and in enabling India to face the 
possible implications of their imposition upon the old types and 
their remnants. (For reasons mentioned earlier the new types 
do not grow out of the old types; hence imposition.) The 
expectation is that in the large sphere of voluntary social action 
it will be successful mainly through the Bharat Sewak Samaj, 
an unofficial body working with the blessings of the state, cen¬ 
tral and provincial. A number of people, however, feel that 
this Samaj is in reality a party organisation, that its ultimate 
purpose is to strengthen the party in power though its declared 
purpose is ‘to strengthen the foundations of the state.' 

Some honest men who were close to Gandhiji and trained 
in his school of service also think that the Bharat Sewak Samaj 
is basically different from Gandhiji s conception of Lok Sewak 
Sangh, the rules of which were suggested by him in the last days 
of his life. This, however, is no serious objection. We have 
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already accepted it when we stated that the Plan would work 
Indians even if some Indians did not work it. The Plan 
works on a different axis, call it distorted if you like, and with 
a different, a faster tempo. So the objections will in any case 
be ov'crruled by events. The real point is to find out if the 
functions of the Bharat Sewak Samaj have been well thought 
out, if they contradict each other, if they are likely to serve the 
new order of society in the course of tJieir operations, if they 
will produce a different order not conceived, and also if the new 
type of man to be trained by the Bharat Sewak Samaj will be 
suitable for the conceived order of society, or create, conscious¬ 
ly or unconsciously, another order altogether inconsistent with 
it. 

A sympathetic study of the stated functions of the Samaj 
leads to the following conclusions. No distinction has been made 
between its aims and functions. And it was necessary unless 
the old concept of Rama-rajya was accepted as an aim. This is 
quite likely, because the Samaj comes, as it were, as Gandhiji s 
legacy, and also because it is intellectually difficult, or utopian. 
At best, it is an exercise of humility before evolving situations. 
It may also be politically inexpedient. Yet intellectual diflBcul- 
ties have to be faced; yet some utopianism is uplifting; yet all 
humilities are not pieties, some of which are concessions or in¬ 
different to emerging forces which are more often blind than not. 

In short, the functions may destroy the aims. Thus, for 
example, it is stated that one of the functions of the Samaj is 
‘to create social awareness among the people with regard to 
prevailing conditions and problems, and their own obligations.* 
The word rights is not mentioned here, presumably on the 
supposition that all people have already got all the rights, and 
therefore they should not any more worry about them and 
would do well to concentrate on the discharge of obligations 
instead. But, unfortunately, social awareness among the people 
with regard to prevailing conditions and problems’ can only 
arise from an acute sense of rights. Prevailing conditions being 
not always satisfactory, the economic situation being what it is, 
mere discharge of obligations cannot create ‘social awareness,* 
even if the stupendous shift from fifty years* agitational condi¬ 
tioning in the sense of (political and social) rights to the sense 
of constructive obligation could be effected overnight. Peace¬ 
ful, ungrudging discharge of obligations is possible in the midst 
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of plenty, security and equality, or under tlie total sway of 
religion. 

In either case, it is a mechanical performance of rituals. An 
awareness of obligations will certainly ‘restore and improve the 
social health of the community,' which is anotlier function of 
the Samaj; it will improve manners, no doubt, but what does 
restoration mean? Of Rama-rajya? Was Indian society ever 
healthy, at least, in the last two hundred years? What does im¬ 
provement connote? With open or disguised unemployment 
stalking the land, can improvement of social health be brought 
about by sweet words of obligations? And what is social health? 
Is it the absence of disease as a static condition, or is it a state of 
social action which a djTiamic society takcjs in its stride with¬ 
out bothering much about the cost? Another function is ‘to train 
and equip those who offer tliemselves for work in the organisa¬ 
tion, in order to enable them to render official and useful 
services.’ 

The noteworthy fact is again the omission of any reference 
to the right to work (and employment) at a comfortable stand¬ 
ard of living. We will not refer to equipment and training. 
Whatever training is largely available is political training. 
American experts in social service are seldom useful; they all 
seem to end up in the study of caste tensions and local factions. 
The only Indian expert voluntary social service organisation 
known to the author is the Ramakrishna-Viveklananda Mission. 
There may be others, but this Mission at least does not conduct 
itself on sectarian or communal levels. It has no politics either. 
One wonders if that be the reason for its being neglec'ted. Then 
why only those who offer themselves for work in the organisa¬ 
tion’ are to be equipped and trained? In the organisation’ is 
likely to be inside the organisation, the declared purpose of 
which is ‘to strengthen the foundations of the state,’ that is, 
for all practical purposes, the party in power. 

And lastly, the conjunction of ‘oflBcial and useful services’; 
it is quite possible that some oflBcial services, despite intentions, 
are completely useless, and some usefid services are, and had 
better remain, unofficial. Examples of official (and party) 
frownings at useful services are quite common, e.g., the peace 
movement. 

One more remark about the voluntary workers in the 
organisation. The intention is that they will have the initiative 
in many matters. In actual practice, they will have to imple- 
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ment the policy of the ‘keymcn’ in the village-level, or tliey will 
come into conflict with them. Those who know Indian villages 
need not be told that the keymen are the minor government 
servants or their nominees. These latter are usually party men. 
Village factions, when they are not based on caste, kinship and 
family loyalties, can be traced to partisan selection. Factionalism 
cannot but creep into the relation between ‘workers’ who belong 
to the ruling party and Voluntary’ workers. If this happens on 
a large scale, as is not unlikely, then tlie contribution of the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj towards the concept of the new order or 
the creation of the ‘ideal’ type will be small. It is true that the 
Samaj has been declared to be non-partisan, but in the absence 
of urgent, overpowering social incentives it may become a pawn 
in the game of power-politics. 

Thus it is that the non-distinction of aims and functions of 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj is likely to limit its own functions and 
thus handicap it in the formation of the outline of a new samaj, 
a new society. In intention, the Bharat Sewak Samaj is the 
popular instrument of the Plan, which will operate on the exist¬ 
ing samaj to produce the new type of samaj, or social order. It 
almost seems that a peoples instrument had to be devised, if 
not for anything else, at least, for expiating the original sin of 
formulating the Plan mainly with the help of bureaucrats and 
with the last-minute suggestions of a few hand-picked leaders 
of other parties, and pn\senting it to the people as an accom¬ 
plished fact. (It is said with regret that with the best efforts 
not even a professor of social sciences deeply interested in plan¬ 
ning could secure from tlu? market a printed copy of the report 
eight weeks after its publication. He managed to secure it at 
last from an MP who apparently had no use for it.) Tlie Bharat 
Sewak Samaj is thus obviously an expression of that feeling of 
original guilt. Psychologically, it looks like an act of meritorious 
expiation. It is indeed difficult to see how a fabricated samaj 
can bring a new samaj into being when incentives are admitted¬ 
ly not there and the prospects of an increase in the standard of 
living with its help are not dramatically vivid. It could be done 
by undemocratic means, wliich, of course, w^e have rightly 
abjured. 

The preceding account deals with the mechanism of gene¬ 
ral public cooperation, or what may be called a general school¬ 
ing of the people in the creation of a sort of climate of social 
conditions for the success of the Plan. But specific spheres of 
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voluntary action, the third sector, have also been indicated, in 
w’hich more intensive participation is expected. As many as five 
sectors, or fronts have emerged out of the Plan: 

(1) The National Extension Service and Community Pro¬ 
jects have a target of covering about 25 per cent of rural popula¬ 
tion by 1955-56. By Oct 2, 1954 about 44,000 villages with a 
population of nearly 30 milUons will come under the network. 
Certain blocks will at once be intensively developed by the 
Community Projects and the remainder will come under the 
Extension Programme. Apart from the fact that much leeway 
has to be made to include 270 millions of the rural population, 
that the process of amortisation of foreign and central aid by 
higher rates of saving and investment in the countryside re¬ 
mains dark or has not yet begun to operate, and also that this 
lOO-crore programme appears to be expensive in one way and 
a mere drop in the ocean in another, tlie matter of rural co¬ 
operation is still an open question so long as disguised employ¬ 
ment and unemployment are not linked up with the idea of the 
next social order through an altogether different set of incen¬ 
tives. Some incentives may be whipped up, as they have been 
to some extent, by the administration; but not all of them are 
stable, sound and suflBcient for maintaining and stimulating the 
higher tempo that is necessary for the continuous ascent (or 
passage) of the Plan from even one state of equilibrium to an¬ 
other. The sociological distinction between the community of 
the Community Projects and the Indian village community is 
sought to be abolished by the implementation of the former. 
That had to be done. But the point to note is the implications 
of that change of meaning; on the one hand, resistance, and on 
the other, the time taken for substitute institutions to grow. 
Still, a new leadership seems to be in the offing. At present, it 
still comes from the top where power resides. 

(2) A Local Works Programme sector (with a provision 
of Rs. 15 crores) has started working. The local contribution 
is to be about half of the cost of each work made up of contri¬ 
butions of the state, local bodies and local people in cash, kind 
or voluntary labour. Tlie government pays the same amount 
as the local contribution. Out of 3 crores of this years budget 
for the purpose 232 crores go to the States on population basis 
and 50 lakhs have been set apart for direct allotment with 
Rs. 10,000 maximum for each work. The works are necessarily 
small-scale, which is an important point in their favour in so far 
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as they are in a better position to serve the local needs in a de¬ 
centralised manner than the big schemes, the value of which 
cannot be immediately seized by the people within their cus¬ 
tomary horizons of experience. The LWP seems to be an effec¬ 
tive agency for creating local group incentives in terms of im¬ 
mediate, realised results and perspectives. Its danger is disper¬ 
sion. Too many projects may be wasteful. 

From the broader point of view, another source of possible 
conflict may be indicated. The type of incentives for small 
programmes is different from that for large-scale ones. The 
attitudes are also different. In the former, the economic order 
assumed and envisaged is of self-suflBciency with agriculture, 
cottage-industries and processing industries working on a higher 
level with electricity, etc. Their market is hmited to town- 
economy. On the other hand, the assumption and the vision 
of large-scale programmes are not self-sufficiency but export, 
both internal and external. Their market is the city in the main. 
So the attitudes are of urban economy and all tliat it means. 
India needs both. But ‘both* is a vague word that covers many 
conflicts. First, it has been found that when both flourish to¬ 
gether, it is at the expense of the former. Economic history is 
full of examples where the former has become the parasite of 
the latter. In the modem world, the dynamic is of the large- 
scale programme. It is inconceivable that 75 per cent of the 
people will remain content while the dynamic element furnish¬ 
ed by 15 per cent will forge ahead in the mad rush for higher 
and higher production and standard of living. Tomorrow is 
more often the enemy of today than its friend. And tomorrow 
has the largeness of adventure. 

(3) Then there are the provisions for students’ participa¬ 
tion in the shape of helping in the Community Projects either as 
cadets, or as voluntary groups. Sramadan for a limited period 
has been prescribed. One crore of rupees has been set 
apart for the youth front. So far nothing material 
has been achieved in this sphere. The vagueness of it is covered 
by wild talks about the necessity of changing the whole basis of 
education indulged by all manner of people, educated and iin- 
c^ducated. Unfortunately, however, this is the weakest portion 
in the Plan. Much of the labour of youngmen’s sramadan is 
being wasted by lack of coordination in tlie schemes of voluntary 
manual work, by the confused objectives and the impermanent, 
if not the inconsequential, nature of the work assigned, etc. It 
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is not encouraging to see so much enthusiasm wasted. Besides, 
there is not much sense in making school and college boys do 
work which under-employed or unemployed workers could do 
better. Manual work is good on many counts, but not because 
of that abstract, puritanic concept of the dignity of labour. When 
the total number of occupations is so small—it was about a 
hundred only in the 1931 census as compared to about four 
thousimd in the UK—diversification of occupations should pre¬ 
cede undiversified sramadan. 

(4) Voluntary participation of women is at present chiefly 
confined to the inculcation of (small) savings habit among 
women. In March 1953, 42 lakhs of rupees were collected by 
women in the Savings Week. A permanent organisation has 
started functioning. It is too early to say how it will work in 
the countryside. A number of educated women from the cities 
are interesting themselves in family-planning. Their efforts have 
not yet been reflected in the birth-rate and death-rate as such. 
One can hardly forbear from feeling, as in the case of the youth 
front, that the available energies are not yet being fully tapped 
and utilised. Women leaders who are not politicians are yet to 
come. It is a big jump from the home to the outside. But if 
Indian women can take it the Plan becomes a success. 

(5) A Social W^elfare Board with a provision of Rs. 4 
crores has just been constituted. Pandit Jawaharlal, in his 
inaugural address, very relevantly pointed out the limitations of 
welfare work. In his opinion (he had said it earlier too), wel¬ 
fare touched only tlie fringe of the problem while its heart was 
the removal of poverty, the creation of higher levels of employ¬ 
ment, standards of living, etc. 

A few remarks are necessary here in view of the popularity 
of the word ‘welfare’ in connection with welfare state, and 
welfare schemes of a voluntary nature. The concept of welfare 
arose out of British life and thought. Its basis was the philo¬ 
sophy of utilitarianism or philosophical radicalism. The postu¬ 
lates of utilitarianism still cling to modem economics of welfare, 
or welfare economics. The impulse of voluntary welfare, or 
services, had an even earlier origin in the moral idealism of 
puritanism. Towards the end of the nineteenth century another 
impulse came in the shape of the state as the benevolent aspect 
of power. And in the twentieth this power has been simulta¬ 
neously humanised and bureaucratised in planning. Negatively, 
welfare is a defence-system against the vagaries of capitalism 
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in tlie outlying world and its operations inside. Now, India has 
caught up only with the last two, but is without the traditions 
of utilitarianism, philosophical radicalism and the moral fervour 
of Puritanism and non-conformist dissent. In fact, Indian 
traditions are their opposite. 

If this analysis be true, then the Welfare Board has to meet 
certain unconscious resistances in odd sectors and work in 
vacuum elsewhere. To that extent the activities of the Welfare 
Board will be hampered. Obviously, the welfare workers can¬ 
not at once be the natural’ leaders. That inner deficiency 
implicit in the temporal lag is likely to be covered by more 
bureaucracy. In any case, a welfare board cannot bring about 
a new social order. It will be said that it is not expected to do 
so. Unfortunately, institutions under government auspices soon 
accjuire the habit of feeling more important than what they are, 
that is, of trying to fulfil expectations which were not there and 
failing in those which were. Humility is seldom the virtue of 
fabricated organisations, organisations without roots and 
traditions. 


Ill 

W’e can now pass on to the real active element, viz, the 
Plan. Its study reveals the following assumptions of a new 
social order, though no outline as such is firmly sketched any¬ 
where. 

(1) The order is to be harmonious. Harmony, negatively, 
means exclusion of class conflict, exploitation, unequal rights and 
privileges, and gentle regulation of unbalanced development of 
parfs and sources of wealth on the socio-economic plane. Posi¬ 
tively, on the social plane, it means class ctjUaboration, trustee¬ 
ship, education in mutual obligations, and immediate recogni¬ 
tion of the superior claims of the whole as interpreted by tlie 
central government. The idea of slow tempo is implicit .»n 
harmony. A torrent cannot be a harmonious flow. Harmony of 
interests dis-assumes force and violence in form. 

(2) The social order will be a moving order, of course, 
slow in the interests of harmony. Movement, negatively, means 
getting away from old habits, customs, traditions, etc., and posi¬ 
tively, getting on towards some equilibrium, on whatever level 
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that may be at the conclusion of every Gve years or "so. The 
assumption is of comparative static equilibrium. It is to be 
noted that the movement is not to a point, a state, or a goal, but 
towards the fluid state reached after the lapse of scheduled 
years. Targets, in this conceptual context, are merely pointer- 
readings indicative of the passage in space over a number of 
years rather than of the thrill of reaching a prescribed goal in 
time. (Note that the two passages are diflEerent. The one in 
time is a one-way traffic; and while its movement forward can 
be counted in hours and years to move backward is to be lost 
in the eternity behind the present. There is no tendency as such 
in space; either you are there or you are not there. As it has 
been said, time helps you with space, but space does not help 
you with time). In short, any social state may be equilibrium- 
state for the purpose of the corresponding stage of the planning 
series. Historically, therefore, dynamic processes are not 
assumed except as (a) growth of technology and applied science, 
and (b) growth of population. 

(3) Technology cannot but emter into the social order: but 
it should be gently introduced so that the delicate balance 
(equilibrium?) of various parts be not upset at once. Similarly, 
population should be controlled by family planning. 

(4) As a result, the standard of living will begin to grow 
higher and higher after a certain period. A raised standard is 
not only inevitable but desirable. So wantlessness or reduction 
of wants involving simplicity, renunciation and self-sufficiency, 
is discarded. The evil effects of technology are to be controlled 
by rural bias, decentralised economy, state control, and certain 
countervailing effects of river valley projects, among o<her 
agencies. 

(5) A general dichotomisation of economy into free and 
state enterprise, with a mixed type acting as the model and 
regulator, is the desirable variety of economic organisation. That 
type of organisation is expected to save India from ruthless ex¬ 
ploitation, on the one hand, and regimentation, on the other. 

It is not assumed that economic conditions ultimately govern 
the social order, though the expressions of the Tundamental 
urges" mentioned are all material, e.g., ‘the right to work, the 
right to adequate income, the right to education and to a mea¬ 
sure of insurance against old age, sickness and other disabilities." 

(6) Opportunities should be provided to as many possi¬ 
ble, and also equalised. The means are education of different 
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types organised by state devices. Needs and abilities are not 
proportionately related but are allowed to grow leaving their 
adjustment to work itself out 

(7) The development, according to the Plan, is to be 
comprehensive. But little or no assumption is made in regard 
to the organisation of patterns of values in the process of their 
evolution through the implementation of the Plan. Beyond 
^communities/ which are neither defined nor distinguished from 
the familiar Indian types of communities, no reference is made 
to the institutional framework of emergent values or to the 
modification of the existing framework in the light of the Plan s 
working on economic life. Only common obligations are em¬ 
phasised. 

(8) The new social order is to be brought by democratic 
processes on tlie assumption of a basic unity of purpose in the 
community, which is described as constituting the ultimate 
sjmction behind the Plan and its driving force, and is also held 
to be evocative of the necessaiy sacrifice and effort on the part 
of members of the community. Democratic processes include 
‘effective power, based on tlie active cooperation of citizens, in 
the hands of the state, an ‘earnest and determined exercise of that 
power in furtherance of the ends’ and ‘an efficient adminis¬ 
trative set-up, \vith personnel of requisite capacity and quality.' 
The expectation is that ‘the democratic process will energise the 
entire community’ and ‘call forth all its latent creative urges’ 
by the Plan’s placing ‘a goal of endeavour’ before it. The goal 
is not stated. But the democratic process is again expected to 
work through the Bharat Sewak Samaj and the five fronts men¬ 
tioned before. Freedom in the expression of opinion is assumed. 
Toleration of other possible plans, the natural growth of a 
second pkm out of the first, adaptation and re-adaptation, free¬ 
dom of organisation, are some of the implications of democratic 
processes. As the relation between democratic processes and 
effective power and the earnest and determined exercise thereof 
is not discussed, the inference is that a process (state?) of no- 
conflict is assumed. This follows from the very first assumption, 
viz, harmony of interests. 

(9) A band of honest, efficient, knowledgeable adminis¬ 
trators with social imagination should be made available. The 
Plan devotes much attention to their training. One implicit 
assumption is that government service will not require loyalty 
to the party in power as the only test of merit and will not sue- 
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cwmb to bureaucratic rigidity. The actual ways of assuming 
flexibility, securing heightened awareness of issuing problems, 
and creating habits of initiative and inventiveness are not 
analysed and discussed. Only words of appeal are used. The 
idea seems to be that between the old ideals of sacrifice, which 
will continue, and the new ones of national unity, patriotism 
and democratic participation, which will grow, the deed will be 
done. This, however, does not carry the self-evidence of an 
axiom, or a basic assumption. At best, it is a presumption. 

(10) The state is a welfare state. Its dynamic is to be 
primarily supplied by the growth of community feeling, coope¬ 
rative habits of action and social education, on the one hand, 
and simultaneous economic and social development under cen¬ 
tral direction, guidance and control, on.the other. It assures 
freedom in spheres where it can be trusted, but the state retains 
the commanding strategic heights. The negative implication is 
that the dynamic of welfare is not that of history, which is blind 
or partially blind; and the positive implication is that welfare, 
when it cannot be measured in terms of inter-personal marginal 
utilities, can be felt and achieved only in the aggregate. In 
short, welfare is a way of life ruled by the inter-play of interests, 
general and sectional, and therefore, non-personal. To put it 
in another way, it is possible to have welfare increased by the 
state even if unemployment spreads. 

Such are tlie assumptions of the social design which is 
seeking to come out of the sincere and laborious six hundred and 
fifty nine pages of the First Five Year Plan, of which this is the 
tliird year. Its vagueness would be a disqualification, if humility 
before the future were not a virtue and paucity of statistics were 
not a fact. But, psychologically, finality, sharpness and down¬ 
rightness in the formation and statement of ends are sometimes 
more evocative of latent creative urges than the humility of 
intellectual planners and earnest administrators. Men fight better 
when they are certain of victory; and to the common mind 
clarity is. the glow of certainty. Well-defined aims may also be 
indicative of cowardly acquiescence, and even avoidance of 
action, but only when they are conceived mechanistically. But 
plans can eschew any mechanistic philosophy of history. In fact, 
the Indian plan appears to have none of any kind. It seems 
to believe that history can have no philosophy, which again may 
be its qualification. But if some philosophy of history is at all 
needed for the planned development of a country which has 
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been thrown into the vortex of history and wliich wants to a)n- 
tribute to the evolution of world peace by its own example 
and ideology, then its absence can only end in eclectic or empi¬ 
rical endeavours, sans guidance, sans direction, sans enthusiasm. 
Naturally, the psychology of building the new social order is 
weak in the Plan, not merely because of the poverty of incentives 
and the lack of tempo but also because no psychology is strong 
without philosophy. And philosophy without a philosophy of 
history is metaphysics, which is a highly intellectual pursuit 
indeed, but is a little academic in the context of the immediate 
objective of changing the physical world of India. After the 
Plan none need blame only the academicians for being academic, 
for being distant, both psychologically and sociologically, from 
the mighty rush of reality that is India's history today. 

Few can take exception to the basic assumptions of the 
Plan if the actualities of the Indian conditions are considered in 
the manner as they have been done. One cannot still escape a 
feeling of coldness in the description of the actualities, of a 
certain nervousness in pushing their analysis to its logical con¬ 
clusion, a sort of vague fear of unknown forces. Being a 
teacher, this author is aetjuainted with such feelings; he is used 
to calling them symptoms of intellectual detachment, sraddha, 
that is, humility and scientific attitude; and naturally, he has 
learnt to appreciate them. But bigger things than knowledge 
are involved in the Plan, namely, the life and death of a whole 
people who have plunged or been dragged into the maelstrom 
of world forces. For that a little bolder analysis was probably 
necessary. Bold analysis does not mean reckless generalisations; 
it signifies an umbilical contact with the life of the people, the 
resultant appreciation of the forces that move them, and the 
analysis of these forces, both endogenous and exogenous, in the 
light of local actualities, including traditions, institutions, myths, 
beliefs, ideas and symbols. Only the people can ofiFer the springs 
of courage, and only the rational understanding of social forces 
can furnish the impulse and the certainty of the analysis. People s 
will, desires, hopes and aspirations do not seem to well up 
through these pages: no analysis merges its cautious subtleties 
in the depths of historical understanding; no idea soars up with 
facts in its talons. 

Those who composed the Plan are highly educated people, 
competent, knowledgeable, scrupulously honest and industrious 
•^everybody recognises their merits; still they do not seem to 
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be of their Indian earth, earthy; nor do they create the impression 
of being the agents of mighty social forces. Those who once 
conceived it had some touch with the soil; they too were not 
firmly planted on it, as Gandhiji was; but the Plan is even fur¬ 
ther away from them. Pandit Nehru, who was once the chair¬ 
man of the planning body, conveys the impression on the people 
of being an agent of history'. But it is a romantic feeling on 
both sides. If in the implementation the Plan moves out of 
the orbit on its own without conscious direction and loses 
Nehru’s feeling of historical urgency in the meantime, then it 
will be like the sorcerer s apprimtice who is unable to get rid of 
the spirit he has raised, and tlie plight of the planned, that is, 
the Indians, will be like that of creatures haunted and possessed, 
full of fear and uncertainty. This has to be; avoided. The Plan 
is a beneficent social force, an endogenous one; but its imple¬ 
mentation may make it maleficent, even if we exclude the ugly 
possibilities of its being tied up so early in its career with 
foreign aid. 

The reported basis of this fear and uncertainty is our 
bureaucratic ineflBciency, corruption and unimaginativeness. 
Without minimising their cifects, it may be said that the real 
mischief h’es elsewhere. The pres(?nt writer has had the fortune 
of knowing intimately some of the finest, sea-green incorrup¬ 
tible men in the country among its officers. They love 
their country deeply. They are flexible and human. They are 
rooted in the Indian traditions. They are efficient and intelli¬ 
gent. But their efficiency falls below their ‘installed capacity^ 
for two reasons; (a) the manner in which they are made to 
behave and act kills their self-respect. When it is easier to rise, 
or even to keep a job, by flattery or saying ditto to the men in 
power, dignity sufiFers and efficiency remains unutilised,* to put 
it mildly; (h) their time is so grossly wasted over trifles and 
routine, in talking piffle with visitors, in pleasing the bosses 
that nothing is left for study, thinking and leisure. The present 
writer has also been told that there are bureaucrats the breath 
of whose nostrils is intrigue, whose? sole occupation is syco¬ 
phancy, men with closed minds and mean hearts, men whose 
patriotism is limited to their caste, men who would exploit their 
subordinates and stab them in their back. The author is not in 
a position to check on the vague charges. At the worst, it can 
be held that there is as much intrigue in the government offices 
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and circles as in boards of school management and university 

bodies. 

• 

The bureaucracy, at any rate, is no more good or bad than 
an average sample of the best of middle-class Indians. It is what 
the set-up makes of it. The real defect of bureaucracy is that 
it feeds on itself, it grows by itself, and thereby it removes 
itself from reality the more it wants to come closer to the actuali¬ 
ties. It reminds one of the love-making of porcupines who throw 
fjuills at each other when they would congress. (The finest des¬ 
cription of bureaucracy is in KalEka s Castle, a book which along 
with the Plan should be in every planners liand). Bureaucracy, 
as such, however, is the chief instrument of planning; it would 
have more planning if it could; only it has no ideology. The 
Congress organisation could supply it., Now it cannot. The Plan 
itself could be expected to do it; it will probably do it; but it is 
cold, distant from reality to the same degree as it is near to the 
so-called actuality. So the Plan s implementation is very likely 
to be cold and impersonal. The cmthusiasm that is reported in 
the press is not yet genuine though it looks that the period of 
deaciening frustration is over. The Indian people are between 
the flow and the ebb tides. A faster tempo, a little more of fer- 
\’nur, a little more of faith in the people, a little more of liistori- 
cal know ledge, a little more of the philosophy of social move¬ 
ment, and a little less of partisanship, would make all the 
difference'. 

liow to give that push to the Plan? It has come to stay; 
it is thc' framework; it cannot be, must not l)e, scrapped; it will 
work Tis even if we do not work it. The Plan is the datum. It 
lays the nec(\ssary, if not the sufficient, conditions. Whatever 
can be built will be biylt on it. But who will build on it? In 
otlicr words, new men are wanted. They are the raw materials 
of the ‘ideal type.’ It will be argued that only the prospects of 
a new society will genc'rate stakes in it, which in their turn will 
produce the new type of men. As the prc\sent writer noticed 
in Russia, men can be trained to have a patriotism of the future in 
^vllich all or most can be made to invest their comforts and evem 
their little freedoms. Russia may be far away; but a social 
system may well be devised for India by which a little adven¬ 
ture may well be imdertaken with some profit. 

The real difficulty lies in the historical fact that these prin¬ 
ciples issued out of the incentives of private enterprise and 
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private profit. But there are elements in the Plan, and they 
will grow in the process of implementation, which presuppose 
other motives and incentives. In the iinformulated psychology 
of the Plan, these two sets of incentives are sometimes held to 
co-exist, as in mixed economy, to grow each on their own and 
supplement one another. At other times, still less obviously, it 
is expected that the incentive's of private profit and property will 
be (somehow) transmuted into social profit, welfare, etc. (This 
lias actually happened in one case, viz, the nationalisation of 
air-trasport in which the transition has been smooth. But one 
swallow does not make summer). Looked at in this way, there 
is a confusion of incentives. But the real problem can be stated 
in another manner. Motives, incentives, drives, impulses are not 
transmuted in a split second; nor do they change on their own 
steam. They are changed, and changed in a time which may be 
short or long. The impulse behind this change is known as revo- 
lutionarv ardour—a full tide in the affairs of men. In individual 
life, it is known as faith, a faith that moves mountains in the path. 
If the word ‘faith’ is too medieval for our taste, we can use the 
word ‘historical understanding’ for social matters. Tliat a 
particular phase is not eternal is its first article. 

Now the fact is that the Plan is an earnest of the new 
order. It may be a poor earnest, but earnest it is all the same. 
It is neither the social order of tlu' Brahmins nor tlie Sarvodaya 
of Gandhiji, nor even the Rama-rajya of politics. It does not 
say that there was history and there is none now. Only it does 
not tell you clearly how to make? history. Its eyes look ahead 
though they do not clearly see anything. In short, it spells the 
doom of the old order and mutters the runes of the new. It 
posits a partial historicity. The problem^ is to make it full. How 
to do it will no doubt depend on the* implementation of the 
Plan; but it will have to be an implementation instinct with 
knowledgeable faith in the full historicity of Indian life. The 
old order is passing and the new knocking at the door. Once 
that is believed to the point of conviction, the rest should follow. 
One wonders if any system other than Marxism could generate 
this type of historical conviction. If there is, let us have it by 
all means. If there is none, and we cannot build a substitute- 
system and make it acceptable to those whose lives are involved, 
then Marx should be read by the planners, along with Kaffka. 
Besides the historical sense, there is a healthy activism in that 
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system. Faith, after all, belongs to men who hold it and enrich 
it by action, but there is also the climate of faith. 

Therefore, in any event, the first requisite of utilising the 
Plan to produce a new order is an understanding faith in the 
historical fact that the era of the incentives of private profit 
based on private property is over. The psychological counter¬ 
part is recognition of the historical fact that human nature can 
change. The Plan has to be modified in that direction. The 
bureaucrats have first to be educated in that belief. Their edu¬ 
cation should be easy. There is one aspect of their training 
which makes them lean towards a planned, socialistic order. 
(More of them later on.) In the mixed economy, however, that 
faith cannot be easily acquired, because it is a divided faith, 
which is no faith. Such faith will enhance the capacity of inno¬ 
vators to wait and undertake risks for social profit, liberate peo¬ 
ple’s creative energies and draw sustenance from the growing 
pains and pleasures of the life of the people. This cardinal faith 
solves the purely intellectual difficulty about what should come 
first, the new man or the new Plan. It abolishes the distinc¬ 
tion of means and ends of building on the Plan. In a certain 
type of movement and at a certain stage, man is the Plan and 
the Plan is the man. The peculiarity of such type and stage is 
faith in the historicity of the social order. It is lacking in the 
Plan. 

Tlui Five Year Plan recognises a period of time, that is, its 
passage in the course of implementation. This, in its turn, is 
expected to create conditions, let us say, for another plan, w^hich, 
at present, is not supposed to be envisagable. The momentum 
of the first Plan is there, but its nature is not unfolded. Here 
lies the second source of the distinction between the inet'ha- 
nistic dynamics of the Plan and the historical dynamics we arc? 
referring to. While the former notes the passage of the Plan 
in time and even makes adjustments with new situations as they 
unfold (e.g., unemployment), as if Nvithout notice, the latter 
presupposes that the nature of the next phase, mostly created 
by the implementation of the Plan, is foldable with the help of 
C‘ertain general principles, if one does not like the use of the 
word ‘laws,’ of social development in, at least, the last 
few years or so. So the next emergent phase, in this view 
of dynamics, comes under human deliberation and under human 
control. The faith in the historicity of the present phase is thus 
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rational When leaders ask young men and women to execute 
the Plan with missionaiy zeal, that is, without historical under¬ 
standing, they are making irrational appeals to those who would, 
could, and should understand. 


IV 

Now a few indications of the probable state of affairs after 
the next two or thn^e Plans have been implemented without 
external disturbance are to be noted. (This is necessary to 
show that the implementation of the Plan without liistorical 
understanding may defeat even the limited purposes of the 
Plan.) The river valley projects will have started working in 
full blast; production in the private sector will have enjoyed a 
boom; the average standard of li\ing will have been (slightly) 
uplifted; new townships will have grown, etc. The river valley 
projects are conceived integrally; let us concede that for the 
present. But so was the Tennessee Valley Administration. What is 
happening tliere today should, therefore, btJ an eye-opener. Out 
of eigliteen projected dams sixtec'ii have been completed and 
the remaining will operate in a year. According to a reliable 
observe.'!', the emphasis has already been shifted from agriculture 
to industn% so mucli so that agricultural labour is no longer 
available in the Smoky Mountain region because, displaced by 
machines and fertilisers, he has run away to the Atomic Energy 
plants at Paducah and Oak Ridge. 

To be precise: in 1929 agriculture produced 23 per 
cent of tlie region s total income, luid industry only 15 per 
cent. But, despite^ tin’s sliift of emphasis, agriculture in the 
seven states bound up in TVA has not suffered but has 
greatly increased its prosperity. In order to do this, it 
had to alter its character. 

The whole region has been so thoroughly industrialised 
that the TVA finds it diflBcult to cope with the increased demand 
of power and light. The alteration of the character despite the 
shift of emphasis is the pointcT. Some such alteration in the 
long run will surely take place in the river valley regions of 
India. That may be good or bad by itself. But it is good to 
remember that the ‘conceived’ integration of agriculture and 
industiy^ has been disrupted and agriculture itself has been in- 
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dustrialised in the Tennessee Valley. Simultaneously, the ideas 
of balanced economy, decentralised economy, rural bias, etc., 
have ceased to obtain notwithstanding the best of "wishes and 
efforts. It is not known how far tlic TV has been made de¬ 
pendent on the growing industry roundabout. If the depend¬ 
ence has increased, as it is likely, the idea of public cor¬ 
poration, which was the pride of the New Deal and the panacea 
of both capitalism and socialism, may also go the way of all 
flesh. These are more than probabilities: they are acute possi¬ 
bilities revealing the historical fact that industrialisation sucks 
up agriculture and upsets the ‘conceived’ balance. The concrete 
implication is that mixed economy has every chance of becom¬ 
ing one-sided economy. On which side will Ghatotkacha fall? 
On the side of the Kauravas or the Pandavas? Will the dis¬ 
balance be that of capitalism with its developing market and 
crisis, its higher production, iiigher standard of living and un¬ 
employment once the brackets of authority which hold it together 
are removed,' or will it be the guided instability of a controlling 
Plan which knows the inevitability of the process, believes it to 
be a historical phase, and consciously leads the industrialisation 
(and the corporation) to the next historical phase, the nature of 
which is not a mystery to it? 

Major indications are of the suction of large segments of 
India's rural life into urban industrial life. It is hardly worthwhile 
to remind ourselves of the history of the early phases of capi¬ 
talism in other countries. Here, nearly all the phases are 
present, including free enterprise, monopolistic concentra¬ 
tion, public corporation and state capitalism. (Public 
corporations already seem to have lost ground in India.) 
The associational counterparts are also present: they are 
recognised and fostered l)y the Plan as private and 
public sectors. Within the public sectors there is a socialised 
area. As it is, the socialised area is not held by the people 
suffering from patent or latent shortage of goods to be of striking 
importance. When an agricultural people with a long history 
of adjustment to po\xTty awakes to growing needs, they prefer 
goods to services. The socialised area, therefore, cannot but 
turn to the production of goods in purely democratic interests, 
for otherwise, under the influence of mere social services the 
people fall back to the slumber of ages, have nightmares, or 
walk like somnambulists. In order that this may not happen— 
and this cannot happen when the state and society grow from 
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the same roots and draw their sap from the same soil—the 
socialised area of production must be consciously and delibera¬ 
tely extended. Social welfare is not enough for democracy, 
because, to repeat, at a certain stage of political, non-economic 
democracy, goods are more serviceable to the human materials 
it has to deal with than social services in the way they are 
usually compreliended by the term welfan* in the context of a 
welfare state. In the era of private' enterprise goods and ser¬ 
vices are mixed up by money-values; in that of a socialist enter¬ 
prise tht?y are first separated by social urgencies allowing goods 
to take precedence over se?rvices; but in that of mixed economy 
they are again confused in the name of welfare. 

The trend towards industrialisation involves urbanisation 
and the ruk' of technology. Botli ari' unmistakable ten¬ 
dencies. Transport facilities alone have almost disrupted 
the character of the hinterland of tlie important Indian 
cities. For miles around peoples habits have changed, 
mores have been shaken and folkways disturbed. No 
such countryside is self-sufficient. Its econornv is not decentra¬ 
lised; it is only parasitical. Its society is not a community either 
in the sense of Baden-Powell or Tonnies or that of the Com¬ 
munity Projects. It is neither closed’ nor open’; it looks to luive 
been opened by bad surger}\ and tlu' wound has gone septic. 
The unregulated transition from ‘cornmiinitv’ to ‘society’ is an 
ugly phenomenon. Ram-rajya cannot flourish in the Indian 
city-slums; nor can the attitudes of slum-dwellers and daily pas¬ 
sengers of petty clerks l)e suitable' to it. And suburbs can onl)’' 
have suburbania. 

The Plan has sensed the position and recommended legisla¬ 
tion for town and country planning and slum-clearance. But the 
angle is that of the ‘housing problem/ and not of home-building. 
That rural attitudes have shifted is not actively considered. If 
60,000 labourers have made the long trc'k from Madhya Pradesh 
to Delhi, if lakhs of people are sucked and spat out every day 
from Calcutta, if five hundred Bombay suburban trains a day 
bulge out with workers and clerks, milkmen and foodcarriers, 
and if on top of that, the refuget^s remain without habitation 
and settled rural occupation, them even the Ix^st of Acts and 
provisions are not strong enough to counter the tendency 
towards urbanisation and growth of metropolitan culture. Before 
that finally happens all the institutions which rural society had 
built up as an integrated pattern of living will have completely 
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disappeared and a floating population with mobile attitudes will 
have been created. That population will be the new masses, 
and their uncertainties will be the powder of ‘mass revolt.’ 

What we are witnessing today in cities like Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay or Delhi is just this ‘mass-cultme.’ India cannot afford 
to ignore this aspect of urbanisation. No amount of ‘rural bias’ in 
(?ducation, as postulated in the Plan, can check this upsurge when 
urban income per capita even in a non-industrial state like UP 
is nearly two and half times more than the rural income per 
capita, and that in spite of definite increase in the latter in 
recent years. 

The solution is not to send people back to the villages. 
Villages arc a geographical fiction kept going by the myth-making, 
nostalgic propensities of romantics. They do not exist today 
as nuclei of power or foci of self-sufficient freedom, because the 
villagers have no active influence on the state (except for voting 
—and we know how it is manipulated by urban politicians), be¬ 
cause the prices of Xhc goods they produce are fixed and mani¬ 
pulated by urban markets and urban int(?rests, because nearly all 
of the older attitudes, customs, habits, etc., are being modified, 
and the new vital attitudes are being set, by the urban ones, 
liike industrialisation, urbanisation has come to sta\'. 

If more urbansation is brought about in the course of the 
Plan’s operations—as it is most likely to be—then the solution 
of the problem of unregulated growtl) of cities is more than 
the* regulation of real estate; it li(\s in the' creation of cities which 
tlitn’r citizens can humanly conceive, seize in their understand¬ 
ing, and use as means of developing tlicar personality in the 
imaginable context of their living. Such cities retpiire the back¬ 
ground of a socialist state to be created if only because their 
civic life cannot be integrated in any other context. Theirs 
will be the ‘ideal’ pattern of life in the industrial society that is 
on us. But that pattern is not the next natural’ pattern of cities, 
which is rnegalopolitan. To convert with the least social costs 
the next ‘natural’ pattern into the pattern suitable for the next 
‘historical’ phase of social development will be the positive 
function of the state. A mere welfare state is curative and re¬ 
gulative: a socialist state is preventive and directive. Freedom 
in this contc^xt means flexibility in the margin of mananivring. A 
non-socialist state* may flounder in the gap betweem fixity and 
flexibility. 

Betwc*en industrialisation and urbanisation, on the one 
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hand, and a welfare state involved in the implementation of its 
plan of social services, on the other, the importance of bureau¬ 
cracy will naturally grow. Here we come again to the question of 
who will give a push to the Plan. We have said before that 
bureaucracy is not dangerous by itself; its growth too 
is not dangerous so long the state it consciously (not 
just conscientiously) serves, grows into the next liis- 
torical stage. What has happened in these years is that 
under the pressure of the welfare state and the exhortations of 
its trustees, the Indian bureaucracy has become cynical in 
private and sentimental in public. Bedsides impairing efficiency, 
it splits tlie personality of those who bid fair to set the ‘ideal* 
type of man in planned India in so far as most young men 
aspire to become government servants. The exceptions are the 
sons and very near relations of very important persons who can 
fix them up in foreign firms. In fact, these firms would not 
appoint anybody else. Such young men are supposed to be the 
prospective managers. At present, they are mostly snobs who 
acquire business experience in tlu^ir ofl-time from cocktail and 
canasta parties. But the number of VIP's l)eing very limited, 
that of prospective trained managers in private firms will also 
be limited. They will not be able to upset the Ideal* pattern 
set by government bureaucracy. 

Technocracy is another story. At present the bureaucrats 
know or learn the technique of atlministration within the limits 
of the larger technique of pleasing the boss and the party; they 
are thus in a position to handle human materials, more or less 
in the raw, (they are somewhat out of depth with refined cri¬ 
minals), but they are not experts in manipulating impersonal 
materials, like values, social forces, social dispositions set by 
technoIog)% etc. For the latter, a special type of tcclmocrats is 
necessary. There is a great shortage of such personnel. At 
the same time, quite a number of them, including scholars sent 
abroad by the government for purely technical training, remain 
unemployed. Probably, theirs is a case of ‘frictional unemploy¬ 
ment.* Whatever it is, in the long run, that is, with increasing 
industrialisation, urbanisation and planning, technocrats will 
come into their own. There may be some conflict between tech¬ 
nocrats and government bureaucrats so long as government ad¬ 
ministrative service enjoys greater prestige, and so long as 
administration issues orders. But when the next historical 
phase begins, technocrats will push out the old bureaucrats and 
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set the ‘ideal’ type of man. It may take a long time, but the 
tendency has to be noted. India cannot remain content with 
Keynes’ hedonistic dictum, ‘In the long run we shall be dead.’ 
Oh, how diflicult it is to exorcise the spirit of Keynes from tlie 
mind of India’s planners! 

The teclmocrats will obviously be of as many types as 
technology is. Technology can be conveniently classified into 
that of power and goods. Each has its own sub-divisions, some 
of which overlap. But the essence of technology remains the 
same whether power is social, that is, political, economic, legal 
or religious, or goods are consumers' or producers’. In between 
comes the technology of services and distribution. That essence, 
or common quality, consists in (1) rationality based on the 
exact sciences, which at present are the physical ones (with the 
social sciences lagging behind), and on accounting principles, 
which are also conventionally exact; (2) inventiveness, mostly 
on the physical plane; (3) concentration of power, inclusive of 
organisation. Organisation involves ownership of tluj means of 
control over all types of power and goods. So technology is not 
a thing-in-itself; it has social roots in classes in the Marxist sense. 

Now each sub-type of teclmology creates its own techni¬ 
cians. A non-Marxist sociological classification may re-arrange 
them in a different manner, e.g., (A) tlie scientist and the 
inventor; (B) the organiser who may ])e an innovator or a 
labour leader. As technology is inconcci\’al)le without a large 
labour force, ownership and conditions of employment are what 
they are, and the impulse of applied science remains profit, the 
labour leader is as much an organiser as an inno\'ator and (C) 
the bureaucrat who is the manager, the manipulator watlun the 
unit, the administrator. Each creatcjs its own type of personality, 

(A) is that of the back-room boys, shy, unobtrusive, 
efficient within his narrow circle of duties and interests and de¬ 
tached from life. When these ferrets come out in the sun, they 
blink or are blinded, e.g., the atomic scientists who gave aw^ay 
top secrets. They are known to be cases of undeveloped per¬ 
sonality. A truer statement would be that their personality had 
been warped by the non-social, and often the anti-social, forces 
of socially uncontrolled technology. The inventor’s type, when 
invention is not of mechanical readjustment but one of the 
application of exact and pure sciences, is not much different 
from the back-room boys of laboratories. In any case, that tvpe 
is unknown to India. It is not known how^ the creative urges’ 
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to be released by the Plan will lead to invention and produce 
inventors (not to speak of artists and philosophers). So this 
type of personality is not on the cards, which is a singularly 
unfortunate thing, because industrialisation without a band of 
inventors and a series of inv('ntions would only mean payment 
of royalty on other people s patents and a slavish following of 
their order of development. 

(B) Th(' organisers personality-pattern is different from 
that of (A). It is built on enterprise, impatience with the tra¬ 
ditional, love of experiment, gift of combining the known with 
th(* unknown, capacity of taking calculated risks, a certain ruth¬ 
lessness in the pursuit of intermediate ends, and vast self-con¬ 
fidence. It is also a disengaged personality tending to become 
inhuman but sec'king compensation in various human ways 
ranging from the patronage of fine arts and science to that of 
chorus girls, from c*onspicuous charitic's to furtive oddities. The 
sole mcuisiire is succoss, which is competitive*. Schumpeters 
innovator is a tired creature before the race is over. The 
organiser w^ho is a labour-l(*jidcT, or a party-boss, develops more 
or Ic'ss the same personality in essentials. He must succeed, or 
he dissolves. (The inner vacuum of the type has bc^en described 
in modern Amc?rican literature. In India, as the vacuum is filled 
by the absolute, or by devotion, Indian litterateurs have not yet 
been able to spot it. Yet it is there. Bombay money-makers 
and Calcutta money-changers arc* hollow men. They cry for 
litc'rary treatment.) 

(C) The bureaucratic type of jwjisonality is well-known. 
An ideal bureaucrat can have no life apart. But being human, 
the avc?rage one leads two lives. Gradually, personal life recedes, 
and public life is personalised back till at last the second nature 
becomes the only nature. Here, again, the Indian escape is 
through devotion. Indian bureaucrats’ diaries after retirement 
should be most revealing. 1 he one? which this author has seen 
is notes to the absolute for orders.’ Be that as it may, to have 
double face is bad enough, but ‘double-think’ is devastating. One 
iace-onc! mind makes up the confident one. The bureaucrat must 
feel and make others feel as if he* \ver(* the government, the 
sarkar, but of policies he is only the instrument. A separation 
of ends, which is the purview of popular cabinet, from means, 
which belongs to the executive, is implicit in democracy. What 
iv not implicit is the resultant d(*humanisation, which is a con- 
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tinuous process, a degrading process, a process of disintegration 
on both sides. 

Natural dignity is drained o£F the bureaucrat, the manipu¬ 
lator, the manager, the business executive, in varying degrees, 
in the various stages and forms of democracy. Yet democracy’s 
aim is human dignity. Individuals are not bom dignified or 
undignified. When status, by the definition of democracy, is 
mobile, that is, not fixed by birth or congealed by traditions of 
elite-groups, dignity is the by-product of a social process in 
which the non-dignified of today can acquire dignity tomorrow. 
So dignity could be saved’ only if it is faithfully, understand- 
ingly, known that a new era, a new stage can be and must be 
brought in. 'The so-called ruling class, the managerial class and 
the administrative cadres, are no more ‘dignified’ than workers 
with no rights over the maehine they run. Those who know it 
and accept it are the successful bureaucrats: rather narrow, a 
bit ignorant, not quite willing to take or capable of initiative, 
yet solid and useful. In the present disposition it is they who 
form that ‘ideal pattern’ which is congenial to the average and 
conducive to conformity. But can they form the ‘ideal’ society? 
They appear to be drags on it. 


V 

There is one aspect of bureaucracy which merits attention. 
It is faint yet, but it is likely to develop under propitious con¬ 
ditions. At the extreme periphery of the Plan’s operations (on 
the village level), the nature of bureaucracy seems to be chang¬ 
ing without much publicity. Those who are operating the 
Community Projects, the Extension Services, and various other 
schemes, seem to have somewhat different outlook. The reasons 
are varied. They are no longer concerned with the problems 
of law and order. The materials of operation being novel, they 
are less hampered by precedence. Being local men, they are 
familiar with the local actuaUties. With less ‘education’ of the 
usual type the psychological distance from the people is also 
less. The absence of official paraphernalia also is an advantage. 
Probably, the official interference being less, they have more 
scope for experiment. So, in a sense, they are bidding fair to 
be a new type of rural bureaucracy, as distinct from the village 
hierarchs of old, from the kanungos to the patwaris, from the 
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officials in the secretariat to the offices in the village, from the 
centre to the district. So far as this writer has heard, the im¬ 
mediate difficulties tliey are facing are village-factions and party- 
politics. The work, being vague, indeterminate and spread over 
a large area, the energy is naturally dispersed. This may be an 
advantage; the seed of the matter is that in such efforts and in 
such areas, there is no such thing as a mistake; every first mis¬ 
take is an experiment, and only the second or third experiment 
w'hich has failed is a mistake. 

But, unfortunately, from the financial point of view, every 
failure is a mistake and has to be avoided at all costs. The 
result is a loss of initiative. It may undo the possibilities of the 
emergence of a new type of bureaucrats from the village level. 
Another danger of an early submergence comes from the lack 
of analysis of the reasons of failure, or of a low degree of success. 
Till now, no mechanism exists for what may be called a creative 
evaluation of the process. An evaluation programme, we are 
informed, is being set up. Much will depend on the way in 
which it works. If it succeeds, and it can ill afford to fail, it 
will still have to face the problems of incentives and impulses 
(the two are different), of rural leadersliip, tensions and factions, 
and of political partisanship. The last is very important, because 
the general feeling is (as it was when primary schools were being 
established everywhere before 1950) that these village projects 
may be used for the consolidation of power of a political party. 
Multi-purpose projects may be used as party-cells, instead of 
radiating centres of creative energy. These are not imaginary 
dangers; they should be guarded against, otherwise the rural 
bureaucrats will only be bureaucrats in the villages. 

Technicians who arc just technicians would always isolate 
themselves from the rest. The big designers and engineers 
apart, this isolation tends to create a new type of personality. 
There are bureaucratic grades here too, but because the result 
of efforts is sooner perceived and can be more precisely measured 
here than elsewhere, efficiency and work are more closely 
related. In other words, success is more visual and concrete 
here with the result that the corresponding personality is more 
directly engaged in work and competition. A fitter is lower 
than a foreman, a taxi or bus-driver is lower than a motor- 
mechanic, but the mechanistic-competitive attitude towards 
men and things is common. Those who have watched the 
behaviour-pattern of these technicians are more or less convin- 
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ced tliat a new species’ of Indians has been born, reckless in 
almost every action barring the mechanical, a little a-moral, 
competent, quick and alert in competition, and not always con¬ 
formist in their social relations. Keyserling once described the 
chauffeur as the ideal type of the modem age. It is too early 
to say the same about India. But the mould is there. The 
social prestige of mechanics and mere technicians is yet too low 
for the bus-driver to oust the orgimiser or the bureaucrat in their 
possibilities to become the ideal type. A middle-class father 
still thinks twice before marrying his daughter to a technician 
or a foreman drawing four hundred a month in preference to a 
poor clerk in a government office getting a hundred. 

The types described above are the probable ones in the 
social order that is likely to emerge after two or three such plans. 
Their common point is this: all the types are partial personali¬ 
ties.^ Both Gandhiji and Tagore would not recognise them as 
those they wanted. Nehru, or any other cultured person, would 
not feel at home with them. And an Indian who is steeped in 
the traditional values, if any such is left outside the villages, 
would shy at them. That would not be a serious loss as such; 
but warped, disrupted or fragmented personalities create social 
problems on their own. Planning is too serious a business to 
be trusted to such planners. 

So the reason for the emergence of none but divided person¬ 
ality-types (not of personality), should be known first. There are 
many reasons, but the basic educational reason seems to this au¬ 
thor to be the creeping paralysis of alienation. A scientist, or an 
expert knows only one aspect of a thing by alienating it from 
other things and calling it a subject’; the subject itself is detached 
from its history and marked off from other ‘subjects.’ We know 
how production, consumption and distribution are sealed off 
from one another. Similarly, things are plucked out of the com¬ 
plex of reality and fished out of its flow, and facts are sterilised 
from the contamination of values for the sake of purity.’ But 
history is the process of growth; other subjects’ are the only 
indices of relations; facts are the bare bones of values; and 
reality is the stream of knowing and living. When knowledge 
is separated from knowing and knowing is quarantined from 
living—Marxists would call it ‘action’—then the process of para¬ 
lysing abstraction begins. Organisers, scientists, designers, 
innovators, experts, professors, bureaucrats, manipulators, tech¬ 
nicians are the creatures of abstraction; the more they 
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abstract the T^etter* they are; and the ‘better’ they are 
the more partial are their personalities. If this general 
analysis of the reasons for the peculiarity of the personality- 
types of this age of Euro-America and the next in India be 
accepted, then broad suggestions for the cure of the types may 
be ventured. The general line of treatment is already indicated. 
It is de-alienation. But are de-alienation and alienation reversi¬ 
ble? We do not think so. The direction itself is irreversible, 
because it is in time, and not in space. The backwash, of 
course, is always there, but the forward push is on the whole 
stronger in nature and man. 

Writing as a university teacher, at least one matter relating 
to the production of the type of men to be trusted with the 
Plan may be discussed at this stage. The broad presumption is 
that educational policies and programmes also mould persona- 
lity-types. It is, however, generally assumed by the public that 
education is the chief agency for moulding personalities. This 
is a myth. In the course of more than thirty years of teaching 
experience the author has realised in his bones that the Indian 
universities, at least, do, and can do, nothing of the kind. They 
have functioned to produce materials out of which only one or 
two types of personalities could be, and have been, made, viz., 
the bureaucratic and the liberal-professional. Out of the second, 
some social and political dissenters, that is, reformers and 
agitators, have emerged. 

No painter, no sculptor, no architect, no literary artist of 
any rank has come out of the portals of Indian universities in the 
sense that university training as such was alone responsible for 
his creative urges. Some scientists have; but after the very 
brief period of their creativity is over they become bureaucrats 
or administrators in the universities, or outside. No inventors 
or innovators have been produced. Religious leaders of note too 
are not university products. But with the exception of Gandhiji, 
all important political and social reformers, and all bureaucrats, 
are so. (Pandit Jawaharlal is Cambridge: more Harrow than 
Cambridge.) All honour to our university men for what they 
have done and been; in the main, they have created 
a general awareness of the w'orld, which has been of 
the highest value. But these are difFerent times demanding 
diflEerent types. The days of liberal-professionalism can be 
counted. Lawyers’ rule is over. Constitutional lawyers will 
certainly remain and flourish, but with the executive gradually 
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encroaching upon the legislature and the judiciary they cannot 
dominate any more. Similarly, the doctors will have to turn 
to prevention and amelioration, wliich are the very lines of 
action to push them away from prescription and service in the 
cities to measures of public health, sanitary, engineering, 
dietetics, etc. 

These measures mean a different type of training; they in¬ 
volve fuller contacts with men and women who are more than 
patients. They necessitate a social vision; their measure is not 
iiuccess in practice, but the achievement of improvement in that 
intangible thing, health and well-being. One can go on taking 
other examples of liberal-professions and yet come to the same 
conclusion, viz., that the type of personality they fostered among 
university products was useful for dissent and general aware¬ 
ness, but is no more so when creation should replace both dissent 
and consent and awareness is to be converted into positive, 
concrete, historical consciousness. One wonders if the univer¬ 
sities, the bureaucratic l)odies as they are today, can at all do it. 

The teaching profession demands a little more notice, be¬ 
cause its position is pivotal and at the same time more tragic 
than that of any other. On the one hand, the vocal popular 
expectation remains the same; on the other, its real, functional 
position has altered. People continue to express the old belief 
tliat teachers by their personal examples and precepts mould 
youthful character. Meanwhile, however, family-life, which is 
the genuine nursery of personality (not of types) has been 
more or less disrupted. In short, school-life and family-life are 
no longer complementary units. Guardians are either in¬ 
different or hostile to teachers. For most guardians sending 
children to schools is an escape from the drudgery of looking 
after them at home. The only contact between guardians and 
teachers in the majority of cases is during and after the examina¬ 
tions. That all primary school teachers are ill-paid is well- 
known. Teachers of higher schools and colleges supplement 
their income in odd ways. Their sole test is to get the students 
through the examinations. That by itself would not be bad if 
the examinations helped to test the growth of personality-types 
other than the clerks. It is said that good clerks are not being 
produced. 

At the university stage, which may last four years, the same 
obsession with examinations persists. Research, for whatever 
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it is worth, cannot re-cast the already formed pattern. This 
writer has been directly and indirectly concerned with many 
research projects, theses and degrees, hut he is still waiting for 
a piece of research which is an adventure of the spirit, for 
exactitudes which are winged with intuition, for scholarship that 
breaks new paths. The scholars alone are not to be blamed 
for this degrading spiritual timidity-it is nothing else than tliat. 

It IS the system that prevents the guide or the director from 
launching the scholar on new, venturesome ways of thinking. 
Doctoral dissertations too are examined on set rules, which are 
no better than government rules. There is too much direction 
in these rules, whereas in any creative work there should be 
indirection in all matters but the social purpose. And it is this 
sense of social direction which our toacb(;rs do not possess. They 
make up for it by technical direction, by selecting’ the ‘subjects’ 
tor the scholars, none of whom seems to have^ lost a single 
night s rest over them as personal problems, not to .speak of their 
leing seized as national problems. The reasons are various 
Sometimes it is inertia or force of luibit. How manv youna 
men merely adjust themselves to the routine work of academic 
it idealism is not kmown to outsiders, but 

t IS a fact that should be known to honest educationists. 

™t«boo i„ 

teachers play saf,., safe, and ,,,f" 

is btid for crentinn Ruf fii r * much safety 

smes do not flourish m a vacuum. They are no^ u 

C “r alTe S^stTcrnT'Lrrh'” 
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The Plan comes in here. For the first time, some direction 
can be deduced. So universities can come to their own only 
when tliey are first seized by the spirit of the Plan and push on 
with it That spirit by itself is not enough. The direction which 
the movement of the Plan posits and involves is not inspired 
by a vision of the new social order, its inev^itability and supe¬ 
riority. All tliat it does is to indicate an interim order, a half¬ 
way house. As such, the educational institutions wliich are to 
work according to the Plan and do nothing more, can only pro¬ 
duce ‘interim’ personalities, and not the dynamically integrated 
on(\s. Even that is not possible unless the schools, colleges and 
universities get rid of the system under which they have run or 
been run. Whatever people may say or think, they have been 
run or driven by tlu^ Invisilde Iland with the whip of hunger 
and insecurity. So tlie teachers, by themselves, can do very 
little in the way of producing personality-types other than the 
usual ones. They can only spread frustration whereas they 
should spread divine discontent with the existing order. The 
merit of the Plan consists in its non-acceptance of such a single 
finality; its defect li(\s in the rejection of a known and historic- 
allv conceivable series of finalities. Not tiuit the Plan should 
have had faith in tlie absolute; but it ignores the search for the 
absolute, which is the only absolute in historical life. 

It is the chief function of higher education to disprove the 
finality of any historical stage of development. The old Upani- 
sliadic motto, 'Charaibeti, Charaibeti' ‘Forward, Forward,’ is a 
sound motto for universities operating in an unplanned, or a 
semi-planned social order. In any case, a spiritual restlessness 
seems to be the only immediate guarantee against the w'arped 
personality-types which the next naturar technological, urban¬ 
ised, bureaucratised social order is going to throw up. But that 
guarantee is not likely to be forthcoming. Mistrust of intellect, 
excepting what is necessary for prescribed standards of efficien¬ 
cy, is growing apace. India too has been imuted to the feast 
of unreason. It will require tremendous courage for the univer¬ 
sities to ask India to refuse to attend. 

Where will this courage come from? When ‘military cour¬ 
age’ has ceased to be individual courage, when anarchist activi¬ 
ties have lost their usefulness, when open mass-movement has 
yielded better results than personal acts of bravery, it is idle 
to expect university, college or school teachers to derive the 
strength to resist from their inner, personal resources. In the 
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present organised social order that is not possible. The forces 
making for inertia (tamos) are not airy nothings; they too are 
organised. Unreason is an institution: it bids fair to be the 
supreme vested interest on the strength of its close association 
with powder. Personality-types are already being moulded by 
it, vide the student-politicians, teacher-politicians, bureaucrat- 
politicians, business-politicians. In this situation, only organised 
courage can yield results. Fortunately, intellectual workers are 
forming associations of their own on the vague but correct sup¬ 
position, and a partial n^alisation through hunger and loss of 
prestige, that they are not a class apart, that they 
too are workers. At the same time, the evils of trade- 
unionism are there for all to profit by. Trade unions 
lose their perspective in their day to day fight and transform 
themselves into huge bureaucracies. It is they who have form¬ 
ed the Welfare State in England and have not been able to pre¬ 
vent Malaya and Kenya Incidents.’ Associations of teachers, 
clerks, journalists and civil servants will only be too happy if 
their conditions of service are improved. But deeper issues than 
provident funds, family allowances and leave for pension-rulas 
are involved. The idea of historical phases has to be introduced 
into the living of the people first; and then the planned march 
from the starting point of the Plan to the next phase has to be 
organised and undertaken. For this type of issues, teachers’ or 
intellectual workers’ associations of the union type are not 
enough, though necessary. 

In so far as at no conceivable time the intelligentsia, the 
teadiers in particular, are likely to be participants of power, 
they will meanwhile have to remain content with acquiring in¬ 
fluence on the powers that be and establishing prestige with 
the people. At present, the influence is nil, if not negative, for a 
variety of reasons; and the social prestige is dwindling. India’s 
case may be a little different, but dispassionate studies of the 
role of intellectuals in TOuntries where they have had a place 
reveals a connection between prestige and some reasonable in¬ 
come. Thirty or forty rupees a month do not build up prestige 
even in Indian villages of today. Yet on the village level, some 
planners think, the schoolmaster is a useful nucleus of construc¬ 
tive activities. The state governments too have issued orders 
to treat them with respect, e.g., inviting them to occasions and 
parties. It is not strange that many teachers take it as worse 
than insult. So the governments direct contribution to the 
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building up of teachers’ prestige is not going to be considerable. 
‘Missionary zeal’ alone remains. That phrase, too, could have 
a meaning in other contexts; with forty rupees a month for the 
missionaries it is mean and hypocritical. One should not be 
surprised if in the heart of any man who has seen how those 
who mouth the phrase live there should arise the same feeling 
as culture’ raised in the heart of Goering. 

So when there is no zeal forthcoming on the asking, the 
only way left is to fall back on traditional values. The writer is 
not unacquainted with at least one of them, viz., the Brahmin’s 
pride. He has seen it in action in a place famous for Brahmini- 
cal culture; he has felt it in his family life, in the behaviour 
of his relations; and he has sought to live on that pride in his 
academic career. He knows how extremely difficult it is to 
remain proud as a Brahmin. At best, Brahminism today can 
mean a negative code of conduct: certain things are not done. 
But these are new things; and Brahminism does not throw any 
light on them. Disinterested service? The old story is back 
again, missionary spirit and all that. Today’s problem is not 
disinterestedness, but deep involvement. For that Brahminism 
is no help. Besides, it is cjuestionable how far the Brahmins 
as a class ever practised high thinking and simple living in the 
spirit of nishkama. With kings and common people at their 
feet, with their command over the after-life, with their magical 
hold over every detail of living and death, they probably could 
afford to approximate to the ideal Brahmin of nationalist phan¬ 
tasy. But that magic is gone. He who wants to recapture that 
spirit is either a fake or a fool. 

Everywhere the old elite-groups have disappeared; here 
too they are going; and no new ones, barring the professional 
politician and the bureaucrat, are to be seen. To keep Brahmin¬ 
ism as a going social concern in this universe is an old maid’s 
dream. The historical category of neo-Brahmins is made up 
of other personality-patterns, other groups. Ten presidents can 
wash the feet of ten thousand Brahmins, but the Brahmin’s 
prestige in this field cannot be restored. Any individual attempt 
to do so is an exercise in self-pity, and not in self-confidence. 
(Here we are not speaking of the caste system as such. For 
auglit we know, the caste fetding in the country is as strong as, 
if not stronger, than ever.) 

Many ardent patriots speak about India’s genius and its 
capacity to adjust itself to new situations. They are right in 
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one way and wrong in another. If ‘genius’ signifies ‘daemon/ 
then it is Teutonic mysticism with its cult of Kultur-imperialism. 
If it means Indian traditions as they are, then the Indianness is 
a superfluity, because all traditions are; in which case, the spe¬ 
cificity of Indian culture remains undefined. If again, it sug¬ 
gests that traditions have been, that is, if traditions mean what 
lias happened to India and in India, then Indian culture is 
merely a record of happenings. This is the way in which 
Indian historians understand Indian genius, if and when they 
refer to it by implication. But genius has overtones of reference 
in the manner in which the hajipenings are recorded in the 
mind, crystallised in the life-habits of men and women, and 
emotionally held by them. Such records, crystallisations and 
complexes have great value as conserving forces. And India 
has certainly conserved a great many values, some good and 
others bad. The point, however, if that is possible, is that of 
utilizing the forces which are foreign to Indian traditions, e.g., 
technology, democracy, urbanisation, bureaucratic rule, etc. 

Adjustments there will certainly be. It is almost guaran¬ 
teed that Indians will not vanish, as primitive tribes have done, 
at the touch of western culture. They have sufficient flexibility 
for tliat. Indian culture had assimilated tribal cultures and many 
of its endogenous dissents; it had developed a Ilindu-Muslim 
culture; and modem Indian culture is a curious blending, varna- 
sankara. Traditionally, therefore, living in adjustment is in 
India’s blood, so to speak. 


VI 

The present prol^lem, however, is more of the phase after 
the adjustment. And here doubt begins. Tagore and Gandhi 
were creators in the genuine sense, and they were not the only 
ones. In fact, one is surprised at the number of men, probably 
not of the same rank, thrown up by India in the last eentury or 
so of her contact with the west. Yet it is not possible to dog¬ 
matise on the fpiestion as to how far these creators drew their 
inspiration solely from Indian traditions and Indian values per 
se. Tagore had the Upanishadic base, but those who have been 
influenced by him have had no such base. For them Tagores 
appeal lies in his western values covered in the outer Indian garb. 
It is generally held that Gandhijis strength lay in his firm hold 
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on the Indian masses. This is true. No other leader knew the 
needs of the people better than he did; and naturally, no other 
leader has been more successful than he was. It is also held 
that he was steeped in the Indian traditions and values, e.g., 
his dress, his looks—he looked like a peasant, and above all, his 
techniques, satyagraha, non-violence and exploitation of Indian 
mores, folk-ways, myths and symbols. This is also true, but not 
wholly tnie. As people who Imew him intimately have said, his 
will power was his supreme quality of attraction. There are 
stories of his ruthlessness.’ Will power, except for personal 
salvation, is not quite an Indian trait; nor liave many traditions 
been collected by it; {Shakli of Tantrikism is a different thing); 
and resignation, renunciation, fatalism, India’s practised values, 
are negations of will power, unless not to will is the supreme 
example of willing. 

In certain matters, Gandhiji was more Christian, Buddhist 
and Jain, than Hindu, more Protestant than Catholic, and more 
English than Indian. His ethics is more reminiscent of Christ’s 
than any Indian saint s. These aspects of his personality and 
doctrines or faith have been noted; and so have been his amend¬ 
ments to certain Hindu traditions. (Orthodox Brahmins were 
opposed to him.) Some people have also averred that not being 
a Sanskrit scholar, some of his interpretations of Hinduism were 
not always correct. One is not quite sure if non-violence as a 
social concept is implicit in Hindu ethics. For the matter of 
that, there can be two opinions on his view that the Gita prea¬ 
ches non-violence as truth. In any case, his puritanism was 
very English. He, himself, has expressed his gratitude to some 
western thinkers and to the Bible. A man of such tremendous 
will power trained his supreme quality to the task of broad- 
basing a movement, which, to his following, was essentially a 
national movement. 

Nationalism as such, however, is a western value of recent 
times. Gandhiji invested it with Indianness, So it cannot be 
confidently stated that his creative urges came only from Indian 
values and traditions. If it were so, tlien the wholesale pres¬ 
cription of western values in the post-Gandhian era would not 
have been possible. To a sociologist, the failure of Gandliiji’s 
constructive programme so soon after his death, (only remember 
the military funeral to the prophet of non-violence), is as note- 
wortliy a phenomenon as his tremendous personal success in his 
life-time. His technique of creation could not be very Indian 
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if ft could be forgotten and abandoned by Indians so soon. His 
birthday celebrations, the Gandhi tnargs in every city, his name 
on every lip, his ubiquitous pictures, do not prove that he was 
driven by the Indian daemon, or inspired by the Indian genius. 
It only proves how good the Indians are at the remembrance of 
things past. Gandhijis creativity has been transformed into a 
tradition. This is the real Indian technique, which is more 
powerful than non-violence and satyagraha. India made of the 
Buddha a God in her populous pantheon and broke the back 
of Buddliism. Her capacity for absorbing anything, including 
poison, is superb. India’s genius lies in her liver. 

Thus it is that two systems of data are to be worked out. 
One is the Plan with its basic western values in experimentalism, 
rationalism, social accounting and in further western values 
centering in, or emerging out, of bureaucratisation, in¬ 
dustrialisation, technology and increasing urbanisation. The 
other is not so much the Indian traditions as India’s forces of 
conservation and powers of assimilation. At present, they are 
not sharply opposed. If anything, tlie first datum is gradually 
bec'oming ascendant. This is a bare historical fact. To trans¬ 
mute that fact into a value the first requisite is to have active 
faith in the historicity of that fact, just as it is necessary to acti¬ 
vely know that individual life has an end in order to convert the 
personal facts of living into social and higher values. The 
second requisite is social action to push on with the Plan and 
to push it, consciously, deliberately, collectively, into the next 
historical phase. The value of Indian traditions lies in the 
ability of their conserving forces to put a brake on hasty passage. 
Adjustment is the end-product of the dialectical connection bet¬ 
ween the two. Meanwhile is tension. And tension is not merely 
interesting as a subject of research; if it leads up to a higher 
stage, it is also desirable. That higher stage is where personality 
is integrated through a planned, a socially directed, collective 
endeavour for historically understood ends, which means, as the 
author understands it, a socialist order. Tensions will not cease 
there. It is not the peace of the grave. Only alienation from 
nature, work and man will stop in the arduous course of such 
high and strenuous endeavours. 



4. An Economic theory 
jor India 


‘In any case, the establishment sooner or later 
of economics as an exact science is no longer in 
our hands and need not concern us. It is already 
perfectly clear that economics, like astronomy and 
mechanics, is both an empirical and a rational 
science. And no one can reproach our science 
with having taken an unduly long time in be¬ 
coming rational as well as empirical. It took from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years for the astronomy of Kepler to become the 
astronomy of Newton and Laplace, and for the 
mechanics of Galileo to become the mechanics of 
d’Alembert and Lagrange. On the other hand, less 
than a century has elapsed between the publica¬ 
tion of Adam Smith’s work and the contributions 
of Cournot, Gossen, Jevons, and myself. We were, 
therefore, at our post, and have performed our 
duty. If nineteenth century France, which was 
the cradle of the new science, has completely 
ignored it, the fault lies in the idea, so bourgeois 
in its narrowness, of dividing education into two 
separate compartments: one turning out calcula¬ 
tors with no knowledge whatsoever of sociology, 
philosophy, history, or economics; and the other 
cultivating men of letters devoid of any notion of 
mathematics. The twentieth century, which is not 
far off, will feel the need, even in France, of en¬ 
trusting the social sciences to men of general cul¬ 
ture who are accustomed to thinking both induc¬ 
tively and deductively and who are familiar with 
reason as well as experience. Then mathematical 
economics will rank with the mathematical scien¬ 
ces of astronomy and mechanics; and on that day 
justice will be done to our work.* 

(Leon Walras, Preface to the fourth edition 
of the Elements of Pure Economics, Lausanne, 
June 1900.) 
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I MAY at once confess that my knowledge of the mathematical 
manifestations of modern economic analysis is extremely cir¬ 
cumscribed by my predilections for classical economics and 
training in history and sociology. But I am also aware that 
where academic and intellectual values are involved, trust 
helps one to overcome limitations, aye, to transmute them mto 
sources of strength. I hope and pray that I shall respond to this 
psychological truth of human behaviour and render my account 
to the university and to its economics department to the best 
of my ability. After all, academic values are an integral part 
of human values; and if the human values are a piece with 
psychological truths, the academic values secure an order of 
assurance which otherwise they would not receive or earn. 

I have a feeling that the older seats of learning and the 
older methods of instruction worked on this principle of integra¬ 
tion. Scholars who are not in the habit of glamorising the past 
have described in detail the human relations between the 
master and the pupil, the methods and subjects of instruction 
which centred in what was later known as the humanities. Be 
it Padua or Paris, Al-Azhar or Nalanda and Vikramshila, learn¬ 
ing was personal behaviour. Thus knowledge was imbibed in 
the climate of human relation which facilitated instruction 
through personal discussion. The emphasis on personality 
humanised knowledge. Even such abstruse subjects as rhetoric, 
grammar and metaphysics, were rendered concrete and human 
by the method of disputation. 

It is said that philosophy, till the sixteenth century, was 
existential in the true sense of the term; that is to say, it was 
bound up with the real and live problems of personal existence. 
Dogmas were real and urgent issues of life. The material 
branches of knowledge were undeveloped, crude and empirical 
in the main. But their very empiricism kept them close to the 
conditions of living. Ultimately, both types of knowledge, the 
sacred and the profane, the transcendental and the mundane, 
{bijndn and gnan, para andapard vidijd) became dependent 
upon authority. It was against this authority, both divine and 
traditional, that the mind of the new man protested. Through 
various channels the fresh stream of energies flowed to produce 
a new humanism. It was new in the sense that wliile the older 
type of humanism was subordinated to and subserved the in¬ 
terests of the supra-human, the new type asserted the dignity 
of man by virtue^of his being the noble creature that he was 
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full of infinite potentialities, realisable through the reason that 
was inherent in nature and through the spirit of adventure and 
enquiry into the secrets of nature which was man s calling. The 
shift from the supra-natural to the natural was not a clear 
severance. Traditions were not discarded; they were only sub¬ 
jected to human scrutiny. Yet it was a grand liberation of the 
mind. Reformation and Renaissance had their share in it, but 
the birth of modem science, with its methods of induction and 
spirit of experiment, was the great divide. It would not be 
unhistorical to say that the growth of scientific ideas and the 
emergence of the scientific spirit, which the material necessities 
of the period had fostered, created the temper of modem 
civilization. 

I am delving into the past liistory of the west because I 
guess that the intellectual content of the culture of modem 
India is analogous to that of the well-known renaissance of the 
west. India has been entering into modem civilisation, which 
is essentially the western civilization, in the last hundred years 
or so, and the western man with his type of culture the ‘ideal 
type’ for the Indian. Let us make an attempt at striking some 
rough balance-sheet of this new transaction. It is in this back¬ 
ground that the nature and method of social sciences, as we 
understand and follow them today, would be best revealed. 

Who would deny the great gain tliat accrued to the western 
man? This upheaval of human reason brushed aside all the 
guild, the feudal and the mercantilist restrictions; and a new 
class was ready to ride the tide. Human rationality was extend¬ 
ed to politics in the American and the French revolutions; it was 
responsible for the capitalist spirit; and it also made for its decay 
and the growth of scientific socialism. In short, it served with 
zeal eveiy aspect of what is known as modem liistory. It is tme 
that this type of rationality was yet confined to the west. It is 
equally true that irrationality, rather than rationality, was the 
impulse of imperialism. Even, today, irrationality is not dead; 
it is playing a rear-guard action against the forces of rationality. 
Raicialism, war-mongering, mass-hysteria and waves of fear are, 
alas, too well-known to us. At the same time, one must admit 
that the forces of reason are putting up a grand fight in tlie 
name of peace and planning, negotiation, toleration, and co¬ 
existence. Speaking historically, it is more than a fight witli 
the back to the wall. Socialist reconstruction, which is the 
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supreme stake of peace, is a further dose of reason in the social 
process. All this is on the credit side of reason and science in 
the ledger of history. 

But the debit side can be ignored only at our peril. His¬ 
torical processes are seldom unilinear. They involve huge social 
costs some of which are pennanent. He who has watched the 
course of history, not in a mood of contemplation but with his 
eyes and ears open, can no longer deceive himself with the new 
religion of progress, with the new cult of science and its dogma 
of value-free neutrality. Human nature has paid heavily for its 
marriage with reason. Surely, it has not shed the old orthodoxy 
to wed the new orthodoxy, the old mechanism of rituals and 
dogmas to adopt unquestioningly the new folkore of mechanical 
scientism. It would certainly be idle to blame the scientist for 
the atom bomb, or for imemployment, or for the technological 
forms of exploitation. Yet, these are the social costs of an ideo¬ 
logy in which mechanical scientism is considered to be cotermi¬ 
nous with human reason, its finest flower and consummation. 
When many misconceptions have gathered round this scientism, 
it should not be waste of time to look into its effects a little more 
closely. 

To my mind, the social costs incurred in the process in¬ 
volved the gradual dissociation of knowledge from the urgencies 
of living and, on the intellectual level, the replacement of norms 
by concepts. The process of dissociation, or alienation, was 
largely sociological in nature. We now know that the interest 
in science and experiments was to a very great extent condi¬ 
tioned by the interests of the class which was coming up, if not 
always on the ruins of the older ruling one, at least, to challenge 
the earlier social hierarchy. That challenge could be effective 
only if and when that class could be dominant in all spheres, 
including the intellectual. Although there is a great need of 
caution in the sociology of knowledge, it only stands to com¬ 
mon sense that what is now known as scientific spirit should 
be cultivated and accepted by a special group of people of a 
certain stratum whose interests are identifiable with the uses of 
science in its applied forms. The material motives were certain¬ 
ly not personal. They were class motives and impulses. To put 
it in another form, the conditions for the spread of scientific 
attitude were the increasing weakness of a metaphysical view of 
life, the growth of a class, the bourgeoisie, and their function¬ 
ing as the spearhead of the industrial and the technological re- 
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volution iwd ns n sepnrute order. Oncei these conditions were 
fulSIIed, the scientific iittitiido became a special attitude, science 
a special pursuit of scicutists in the laboratories, just as produc¬ 
tion became the special occupation of labourers in the factories, 
and investment the special vocation of some men in the stock 
exchanges. 

These specialisms of social functions were, in my view, at 
the back of specialisation in knowledge. 1 am not saying that 
the relation was deterministically causal, but I do suggest that 
it is most unlikely that the extreme separation of science from 
life, as we notice today, could be achieved only by the autono¬ 
mous movement of any disciplined knowledge towards refine¬ 
ment and perfection, and that the movement could hardly col¬ 
lect all the strength and prestige it commands today if it func¬ 
tioned in a social vacuum. Tt is true that a systematised body 
of knowledge creates its own momentum, its own ways and 
means of development tlirough the drive for inner consistencies. 
At the same time, every such discipline becomes disengaged 
from life when it is entangled in its own cocoon of endogenous 
correspondences and autochthonous concepts. I am of the 
opinion that such fate has overtaken nearly all the natural 
sciences and is going to overtake som(^ of the social disciplines, 
particularly, economics. 

We have read stories of the personal disintegration of many 
nuclear physicists. But, in my view, the origin of their psy¬ 
choses is neither the horror of wholesale destruction nor a matter 
of personal conscience: it is the terror of the vacuum that gapes 
between science and life, the vacuum which scientism and the 
class structure had conspired to produce. On the personal level, 
it looks like guilt; and the traitor-scientists are worried by it. 
In reality, I repeat, it is alienation. 1 suspect that this sense of 
guilt, this horror of the vacuum, is creeping into the mind of 
many honest economists and social scientists. They are begin¬ 
ning to question their methods of enquiry and analysis. But 
most academic economists still feci that their world of models 
would be the best of all possible worlds if only it could be 
mathematically conceived. In a situation like this, the only hope 
seems to lie in the capacity of the real world to burst the shell 
of self-complacency in order that knowledge may rush back to 
life’s needs and urgencies and derive fresh strength from them. 

Conceptualisation has always been a levitating force. It is 
in the very nature of intellect to use concepts as mental tools to 
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get its work clone. Introspection in its lower reaches might do 
without concepts, but intuition at least, cannot function without 
symbols. I have no time to go into the details of the decaying 
processes of symbols in the modern age but, I think, I can ask 
you to accept the general proposition that the processes are 
generally social and conditioned by the increasing prestige of 
the physical sciences due to their wide application in produc¬ 
tive processes. Once introspection and intuition were rendered 
unfashionable, the way was open for conceptualisation to reign 
supreme in knowledge. I must declare that the rule was very 
necessary and extremely useful. How could knowledge grow 
without concepts? In fact, to a very large extent, the two went 
together. Concepts were necessary for precision. The finer the 
concepts the subtler was the imderstanding. And mathematics 
was there to ensure precision and subtlety. Once these qualities 
were collected, prediction c*ould proceed with greater certainty, 
and predication was necessary for man to control nature. At 
first, it was physical nature; recently, it has been human nature 
and social behaviour. ^ 

We all have heard of the application of field theory to 
psychology in the hands of Kurt Lewin and his disciples, of 
calculus and the higher manifestations of mathematics to econo¬ 
mics in the hands of Walriis, Pareto, Edgeworth, Ramsay, 
Schlutsky, Neumann, Morgenstc^rn, to name only a few. Modem 
economic methodology is best seen in mathematical economics, 
econometrics, input-output analysis, national income analysis, 
and economic statistics. 1 do not suggest that valuable work in 
economic history or in realistic economics and surveys is not 
being published nowadays. But the weiglitage, at least, in the 
academic circles, is on tlie former. 1 greatly admire these deve¬ 
lopments in tlte only way 1 can, viz., by not fully understand¬ 
ing what they are all about. To be lionest about it, I feel that 
they have, in a way, a snob-value. This snobbishness of an 
esoteric pursuit strictly confined to the elite of tlic initiate seems 
to be a common disease of modern culture. In tlie thirties, 
poetry was made unintelb’gible in the name of images and sym¬ 
bols having a life of their own, and hence was not obligated to 
observe all the rules of communication. The poets formed 
coteries, they enriched poetry in many ways, particularly by 
trying to make personal experience precise. But precision be¬ 
came an enemy of reality, and personalism that of coinmunica- 
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tion. A similar degenerative process is observable in modern 
economics, which one would still like to call a social science. 

The cult of unintelligibility is rampant among modem eco¬ 
nomists. It is fortunate that a leading economic journal has 
cavilled at it. Is it not a noteworthy sign that an Oxford pro¬ 
fessor writes on the concept of mind in a non-technical language? 
I hope therefore, that when the worm has begun to turn in 
philosophy, the paradise of ct)ncepts, the economic worm will 
also soon make bold to do the same. That will take a long time 
for the Indian worm, because of the culture-lag between the 
Indian thought and the western thought. There is however, no 
reason for the delay. Whatever the Indian professor of econo¬ 
mics may say or do, the pull of Indian institutions against over¬ 
conceptualisation will be operative. Here our vcTy backward¬ 
ness may be a privilege. 

There is one point in the over-conceptualisation of econo¬ 
mics which requires immediate attention. From now I shall be 
speaking only of economics, not merely because it is going tf) 
monopolise me, but also because it is the most popular and the 
most well-developed of the social sciences. Over-conceptual¬ 
isation in economics has led to the exclusion of certain concepts 
by one door and the inclusion of others by another. In other 
words, the process has been \’ery selccti\x\ The interest behind 
ovcr-conceptualisation in economics is held to be quantitative 
ascertainability. We all know the history of the theory of 
value. Originally, that is, with the classical economists, value 
was both use-value and exchange-value. But in course of time, 
the former began to be taken as datum and was thus politely 
dismissed, and market-value became the only value. The argu¬ 
ment was that as labour in its cmibodied form could not be 
measured unicjuely, its character of commanding value in <he 
market, that is to say, as one commodity of exchange among 
other commodities, alone should be gauged. That too could 
not be sustained for long. With the tremendous increase in 
production in the heyday of capitalism, th(‘ tmiphasis was shift¬ 
ed from supply to demand, that is effective demand, because 
goods had to be sold at a price for a gi\'en level of profit. So 
utility, neither use, nor need, had to be raisexl into a concept. 
Its psychological law was found, and the marvellous tool of 
analysis, viz., the concept of the margin, was forged. Later on, 
when its own quantitative ascertainability began to be doubted, 
the concept of marginality was not discarded, but the cardinal 
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analysis was changed into ordinal analysis. The way was thus 
paved for the establishment of the general equilibrium theory, 
with its mathematical symbols and equations, in the heart of 
economics. 

Let us note what other things were involved in the shift. 
The first casualty was the labour theory of value. With it went 
the realistic background of evaluation, viz., the appreciation of 
a social relation. The classical economists would not separate 
their analysis of value, which for them was a relation and not 
an entity or a substance, from class relations. For them the 
social relations were real and the problems of factors of produc¬ 
tion were urgent and concrete in the context of social relations, 
that is, distribution. The historical school of economists, who 
were the progeny of the German school of history that sprang 
from the Romantic movement, objected to the deductive method 
of the classicists. Their criticism was just in so far as it related 
to the end products of the classicists" endeavour, viz., the 
Ricardian system. But it was unjust when it referred to the 
manner in which Ricardo understood the concrete problems of 
history. 

The recent definitive edition of Ricardo s writings leaves 
this abiding impression on ones mind that his primary concern, 
like that of Adam Smith, Petty, and even the Physiocrats, was 
with the concrete, day to day problems as they rose in the mind 
of thinking men of the rising class, that is to say, as they operat¬ 
ed in the context of class relations in a particular phase of 
English history. At least one reader got thi.s impression from 
the Ricardo-Malthus controversy that though its terms were 
the so-called factors of production in an expanding market, its 
basic issue was the emerging conflict between the land-owning 
class and the industrial bourgeoisie, and the victory of the one 
over the other. The concepts of rent, wages, profit and their 
relation to price, the concepts of stock and glut, and even of the 
Malthusian devil, were the products of the concrete social con¬ 
flict that was apparent to the discerning minds of those days. 
Only the attempt to solve the conflict led to the conceptualisa¬ 
tion in which rent, wages, profit etc., shed their historicity and 
assumed the qualities of uniformity and recurrence to prove 
themselves eternally valid. So historicity had to be sacrificed, 
ostensibly for the s^e of a scientific system, but really and truly, 
for solving the social conflict in the cool, dehydrated atmosphere 
of universality on behalf of a certain class. Marx, who was the 
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last of the classicists, saw through this trick, and devoted his 
giants energies to square the demands of history with the 
demands of reason. For this he had to give up the Aristotelian 
base of thinking and adopt the Heraclitean one. How far he 
succeeded is not my concern now. My immediate interest is 
to show the nature of the sacrifice. 

I beg your leave to develop this point about sacrifice. Since 
the days of the classicists the dichotomy between the subjective 
and the objective interests has been widening. We know how 
in spite of the mathematical reasoning of welfare ec*onomics, the 
matter of measuring inter-personal marginal utilities remains the 
headache of economists while the objective interests are held 
to be more or less ascertainable. The same headache troubles 
the analysis of the pricing process, the absolute and the relative 
prices. In my view, one of the main a)ncerns of modern econo¬ 
mists is to devise methods to overcome this type of dichotomy. 
But, as has been aptly said: 

The dissolution of this dichotomy, the raising of the 
subjective appraisals of interests to the level of compre¬ 
hensions of their objective contents, may be all the ampli¬ 
tude of freedom’ that is left to rational argument in social 
and economic matters. That this 'amplitude of freedom' is 
very narrow and that it is without rather than within its 
confines where the causes of all important political and 
economic departures are to be sought, is perhaps the most 
important insight gained thus far by social science.^ 

I would like you to note that phrase, without rather than 
within,' and the word, 'departure.' In other words, no theory of 
economic development is possible without a study of the forces 
operating outside those narrow confines of the ‘amplitude of 
freedom' which excessive conceptualisation had set to itself; 
and positively, such study is possible only with the help of those 
forces which are still stubbornly refusing to be mathematically 
ascertained. Forces generated by increasing or decreasing popu¬ 
lation, migration, mobility, quality or skill, etc., by technology 
and all that it means in the way of investments and their time 
lags and bottlenecks, by innovation, by invention, by class con¬ 
flict, both in the metropolitan and in the colonial areas, are 
genuine, operative social forces; but though they have been 

^Paul A. Baran, ‘National Economic Planning’ in A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics, Vol. 2, p. 367. 
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sought to be indirectly measured, they luive not yet lent them¬ 
selves, at least, not to my knowledge, to a precise mathematical 
treatment. 

Whatever models ha\e been constructed seem to have 
abjured tlie impulses behind, or outside, the reality of the 
abstract situation conceived in the model. Neat static models 
and some clumsy comparative static models have no doubt been 
devised. Probably, they ha\'(' a theor)^ of economic inertia or 
stagnation. Perhaps they ha\e also a theory of endogenous 
growth by jumps and spurts. But, realistically speaking, are 
these enough? Some economists know that they are not, but in 
practice they behave as if they are. In consequence, they make 
us think that economic reality, which is a social process, is not 
their cup of tea,' that it is the intrusion of some impurity. This 
is the public meaning of the sacrifice involved in the scientifica- 
tion of economics, in its purifictation, in its over-conceptualisa¬ 
tion. 1 would like you to note the change in the very nature 
of concepts undergone in the process. They started as tools of 
analysis; now they are acting as highly competent, efficient, and 
respectable, but extremely narrow, sieves. 

One more sacrifice I would like to mention before I proceed. 
In our younger days the subject was called political economy. 
Wlien we came to the college we had to do Marshall along with 
Mill. We remained content with Marshalls definition of econo¬ 
mics, the centre of which wiis occupied by man. His grip of 
reality, both empirical-social and historical, never failed to en¬ 
gage our total attention. Along with Mills Political Econointj 
were read his other works, liis Liheiitj, his Representative Govern- 
ment, his brilliant essays, and above all, his Logic, Continental 
thinkers had no part in our training. We never knew of what 
Walras and Pareto, Wicksell, Bohm-Bawerk, Sombart and a 
host of others were doing and thinking. Then came Kt?ynes and 
Robbins. 

The definition given by the latter of economics in terms 
of scarce means, alternative uses and varied ends, seemed to 
bring clarity in all that vaguene.ss. It appeared so logical, so 
pure to us. We felt that we had received a charter of freedom. 
It was no doubt a charter, but it soon became a charter to 
organise a guild, a corporation, a free masonry of secret service. 
Lionel Robl)ins' definition still rules the academic world. His 
concept of scarcity seems to be holding the key to the purity 
of economics, a sort of cestus of Venus. But it does not require 
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a Boccaccio to show that this concept is extremely unrealistic. 
To mention one and only one instance of exclusion: the scar¬ 
city occasioned by private property, which is the law of the 
state. As the late Professor Commons put it: what is scarcity in 
economics is private property in jurisprudence. And jurisprud¬ 
ence is a matter of political theory. Professor Robbins, it is very 
interesting to observe, has since then been looking over his 
shoulder. It could be his own sense of guilt, or is it the ghost 
of the rejects and discards of pure thought haunting the fringe 
of reason? Professor Robbins* definition is only a .symptom of the 
spiritual shrinkage that comes to all men whenever they equate 
logic with reason and reason with reality. His is a case of non- 
mathcmatical conceptualisation. 

Mill too was a logician of note; Marshall too had training 
in mathematics. But one finds fresh air, the air of reality blow¬ 
ing through their pages. There is space, liglit and spirit, an 
architectural solidity in Mill and Marshall, as one gets, let us 
say, in Raphaels School of Athens. Modern definition of econo¬ 
mics is closed, deliberately closed, because it avoids norms and 
values, all in the name of logical analysis. If equilibrium could 
be just equilibrium then there should have been no search for 
(»(|uilibrium. Like art for arts sake, this type of ‘pure* thinking 
is really a mark of decadence though it looks like being prompt¬ 
ed by the desire for the establishment of the autonomous science 
of economics. 

No discussion of modern economic theory is possible today 
>vithoiit bringing in Keynesian ec‘onomics. Keynes was, if my 
information is correct, a moderate mathematician, and in the 
opinion of a knowledgable man like Bertrand Russell, a superb 
logician. If I am not mistaken again, he seldom used a mathe¬ 
matical formula. He was a reahst, (juite happy with the short 
period, though he had a hand in the building up of modem 
macro-economics, the economics of levels, aggregates and secu¬ 
lar trends. In his earlier works he was not immediately con¬ 
cerned with concepts as such. There he was in the grand 
tradition of the economists of social behaviour, broad, humane, 
and close to the earth, close to man and his realities. His notable 
works on Indian currency, on the post-war peace, on monetary 
theory, and his brilliant essays m^e one feel that economics, 
in his hand, was still a branch of the humanities, a pursuit for 
a whole man, a cultivated, almost a sophisticated, man, and not 
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merely the professional work of a professor. His General Theory 
still retains that flavour. 

The three important concepts of the General Theory, mar¬ 
ginal propensity to consume, liquidity preference and marginal 
eflBciency of capital with its association with expectation, denote 
his recognition of the importance of impure psychological ten¬ 
dencies even in man s monetary behaviour. They at least show 
that things like propensities, preferences and expectations can¬ 
not be, must not be, in Keynes^ view, thrown out of the econo¬ 
mic counter. The stress on psychology is never overlaid, but it 
is there, peeping out of the economic reasons. And no wonder, 
because the economics of Keynes, if not all of his followers, is 
a state of mind, a certain way of life, mixed up with a special 
meaning of goodness which, by his own admission, he imbibed 
from Professor Moores Principia Ethica, Philosophically, it 
may be a fall from the idealistic pitch of early economists, but 
the philosophy of good life and decency, which suffuses, like 
the hght of an autunm evening, Keynes’ writings, succeeds in 
maintaining the connection between economics and the huma¬ 
nities. That connection, however, was already tenuous, pro¬ 
bably because of the tenousness of the relation between ethics 
and philosophy, but we are grateful to Keynes for not breaking 
away from it. 

Keynes, it seems, has had two sets of followers, the right 
Keynesians and the left Keynesians. The latter are trying to 
use the Keynesian tools for the interpretation of old masters, 
particularly Marx; and the former are doing the same for the 
building up of a welfare state. Both schools believe in plan¬ 
ning, although it is possible that they mean different things by 
planning. Whatever the difference, the processes of planning 
which use Keynesian tools meet with early difficulties. I am not 
merely referring to the gratings and the creakings of their appli¬ 
cation to what is loosely described as under-developed economy, 
though they may be revealing on their own right. My concern 
is with the dual problem of attaining and maintaining full em¬ 
ployment within the capitalistic system. 

We know that the capitalistic system has protean shapes; we 
also know that unless we are satisfied with less than full employ¬ 
ment and choose to call it full employment in the name of 
realism, the question of attaining and maintaining full employ¬ 
ment involves physical controls and other forms of state action. 
The state under the capitalistic system is at best an umpire; it 
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must not interfere with the game. But the state that will 
be necessary for attaining and maintaining full employ¬ 
ment with the help of Keynesian economic tools, it seems, will 
have to be more than an umpire. It will be a player on the field. 
Now all players are not clean players, and some play dirty 
games. Keynesian economics recommends state intervention 
without laying down the rules of the political game. For Keynes, 
as the game was a gentlemens game, no Queensberry was 
necessary. But, unfortunately, where and when the state as 
such is not fully developed, or is no more tlian a bureaucracy, 
or again, when and where the state is under the inflnpn^A of 
pressure-groups, or can ill afford to subordinate vested interests 
to social interests, then certain rules are necessary. I wonder if 
Keynesian economics, by itself, offers any such rules as will 
assure fair play. Which means that Keynesian economics posits 
state participation and intervention without a theory of the 
state. 

We will now turn for a moment to planning and its econo¬ 
mics. The economics of planning, be it Keynesian planning or 
socialist planning, the Soviet planning or the Chinese planning, 
is political economy, with norms and ideal types, in Weber’s 
terms, of political and social behaviour and ends. There can 
be no escape from norms and values in planning. And in the 
social world, the source of mundane values is the relation 
between the state and the society. If the society is manv 
societies, composed of many strata, many groups and 
classes, then the state cannot represent all of them. 
It must choose. That state which is the presumption of Key¬ 
nesian economics does not choose. It is more or less content 
with what exists; that is to say, it has been chosen. Let us 
follow one of the implications. 

Indian planning, on its organised economic side, is Keyne¬ 
sian, It has some theory of state connoted by the term welfare 
state. Welfare, as we know, is a value. It is m individ ual value 
and a social value. If the social value implicit in the concept 
of welfare is dependent upon the relation between the Indian 
state and the Indian society, further, if the Indian society is 
really homogeneous as the state is homogeneous, then 
tbe welfare state is nothing more than a new phrase 
for the old romantic notion of democracy by which the 
state is the people and the people s will is the will of the state. 
Apart from the fact that such a notion is redundant and can 
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be mischievous, it is unrtialistic. It is unrealistic because the 
Indian society is not as homogeneous as the state is. Though 
class consciousness is not there for all to see, being hidden by 
caste, the classes do exist, and class interests do operate. In 
case the conflict becomes sharper, then the gentlemanly assum¬ 
ption of good life led by decent men who need not be told the 
rules, may not obtain. And if gentlemen s democracy is not 
tliere, the state becomes a different state, choosing between the 
classes, determining the priorities in the light of the interests of 
the class chosen, and directing the flow of employment and effec¬ 
tive demand in addition to raising their levels accordingly. This 
additional burden cannot always be carried by Kejmesian eco¬ 
nomics. The realm of social values in a country like India posits 
a theory of state and a theory of society other than what is 
implicit in Keynesian economics. I have a suspicion that it is 
this logical deficiency which is sought to be remedied by a 
change in article 31 of the Constitution, our rules of the game, 
in regard to compensation. 

It comes to this then: the search for making economics 
value-free with the help of refined conceptualisation, or of 
mathematics, does not enable one to choose between priorities, 
or to consciou.sIy direct et’onomic policy. Once the theory of 
the state is discarded, or kept in the background of economic 
analysis, the matter of priorities is reduced to one of the inner 
forces generated within the system. In which case?, whatever is, 
is rational, and therefore, is socially good. The method of fixing 
priorities then becomes a matter of hunches, which, alas, are 
often another name for falling in lino with the status quo, or 
what the dominant class wants to be done. That will be plan¬ 
ning of some sort, no doubt, but it will not be social planning. 
For that, certain impurities, I mean, political values and social 
values, have to be imported. Perhaps some historical values too 
will also be necessary. Because, if dynamic economic analvsis 
is essential for the theory of economic priorities and direction, 
that is, if static analysis, or even comparative static analysis, is 
not adequate for the purpose, then we will have to take recourse 
to history. And, of course, to mathematics as well. In fact, 
these are the only two tools for dynamic economics. The his¬ 
torical tool is not a precise instrument, but it is realistic; the 
mathematical tool is very precise within its assumptions, but if 
the assumptions are different, then mathematics is a variety of 
mysticism. The philosophy of mathematics is the philosophy of 
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order; that of history is the philosophy of change. So these two 
tools may not be satisfactorily used for the same purpose at the 
same stage. I shall not refer here to the basic conflict between 
certainty and actuality and the choice between precision of 
measuremenit and the comprehension of reality it ultimately in¬ 
volves for every seeker of truth. 

If you agree with me thus far, you will have agreed that 
economic studies should be integrated with the studies of poli¬ 
tics, history, psychology, jurisprudence, and other social disci¬ 
plines, even at the cost of being condemned as unscientific.’ 
When we remember the original costs of scientism we should 
not be cheerless in standing up to the charge. In other words, 
at the universities, at least, economics should be treated as a 
c\iltural subject, one of the humanities, and not of the natural 
sciences, unless, of course, lioth humanities and the natural 
sciences are brought within the scope of philosophy. As that is 
a far cry, I content myself with entering a plea for ‘impure’ 
cxionomics, the economics that would not part in spirit with 
history, politics, law, psychology, and philosophy. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the different social dis¬ 
ciplines are at different levels of development. It also cannot 
have remained unknown to one with the experience of more 
than three decades of university teaching that each discipline 
lends to become a vested interest and is jealous of its sister 
discipline. Yet I persist in entering my plea, not merely as a 
student of economics, or as an educationist, or even as a huma¬ 
nist, but also as an Indian. I have an idea that Indian culture 
is not yet so disintegrated that one aspect of life is completely 
severed from another, as it is reported to have happened in 
other cultures. Further, I have been told by people who are in 
the know that integration of personality is the supreme need of 
the age. If this is correct, then India has some advantage of 
survival value. So, would it be quite wise to so teach economics 
to the Indian student at an Indian luiiversity today as if it 
related to one, and only one, part of man in one and only one 
section of his activities? With that query I would have liked 
to end. But if'you really want a plain assertion I shall then 
declare my faith in the indivisibility of values, of academic 
values and human values, in a sort of dialectical relation. 

Even then my task is not done. The general tone of my 
feeling about the study of ec‘onomics that 1 have tried to com^ 
municate to you should be made more specific. It is not enough 
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to plead that economics is, and should be, treated as a cultural 
subject, as one .of the humanities. That pleading should be 
related to our academic conditions to get the hearing of this 
distinguished academic audience I have just hinted at certain 
advantages which an Indian student of economics enjoys, or 
shall I say, should enjoy, by virtue of his being an Indian living 
in a certain pattern of values that has not yet been torn to 
shreds. For him, his intsitutions are still real, and certain non¬ 
economic values are also still real. I know how they are being 
shaken. It is also true that judged by other standards these 
institutions, values and attitudes, are feudal, if not primitive. 
But as I have said before, backwardness may be a privilege, 
but if, and only if, there is a perviisivc sense of historical urgency. 

We, in Indian universities, should be concerned with this 
sense of urgency. So our problem, primarily, as Indian students 
of economics, and secondly, as future Indian citizens, is to create 
this sense of urgency, if there is none, and hasten it, enrich it, 
give it a direction on the basis of our training, if it is already 
there. I think that on the whole India is changing perceptibly 
in recent years. The tempo is certainly not fast, at least, not 
so fast as one would like it to be. You have heard of the 
opinion-poll that was taken on the community projects and the 
extension schemes. Only a small portion of the five hundred 
thousand and odd villages has been covered. More than fifty 
per cent of our people have not yet heard of them, but nearly 
twenty-five per cent of those who live in these areas have said 
that they have materially profited by them. There is noticeable 
change in the attitude of those people. I would not implicitly 
trust the figures of voluntary work and its money-value. Yet 
some enthusiasm where none existed is a good sign. And if it 
is the Five Year Plan that has done it, we cannot but welcome 
it, from this angle, as well as from other angles. The Plan, 
therefore, is the new social framework. It could be, and will 
be, modified, but this Plan s operative processes have to be 
adopted as the spring board of urgency. This is the first datum 
of dynamic economics for the Indian student to-day. 

The moment he accepts it, he is faced, if he is a genuine 
student, with some theoretical difficulties. Should he accept 
wholly, or partly, or reject entirely, the economic theory of the 
Plan? This is a serious intellectual dilemma. The student reads 
the Plan and the reports on its evaluation. He discovers the 
shadow of Keynesian economics over its postulation and analy- 
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sis. He is not in a position to notice how in the day to day 
working of the Plan the postulates shift and the analysis is 
modified. He notices unemployment and wonders how its 
covert and overt types could be tackled with the help of Key¬ 
nesian analysis. He vaguely feels the gaps in the analysis; and 
if he is intellectually disposed, he does not find satisfaction in 
the concept of tlie community’s propensity to consume when he 
knows, as an individual, that the community has different layers, 
each with its consumption pattern. In the matter of investment, 
if he has read about the over-reaching of certain targets in indus¬ 
trial production, he is not sure if it were not a function of the 
degree of utilisation of the existing implict excess capacity, at 
least, in the short apd the middle periods, rather than that of 
increased savings out of the small increase in income. Further, 
if he has a sense of social justice, which he usually has, he 
searches, as a student of economics, for a theory of distribution 
in the Keynesian framework of the Plan, and does not find it. He 
finds acute analysis of monetary phenomena there; he finds great 
play with the theory of savings; but of a theory of profit, which 
he knows to be still the most popular incentive of investment, 
or of a theory of wages, there seems to be no or little trace. So, he 
is uneiisy. And if he has cared to break up the recent National 
Plan loan subscriptions, he must have noticed the high propor¬ 
tion of business and institutional savings therein. Naturally, he 
argues that these savings must have been at the instance of 
certain corporate decisions which are more at the mercy of how 
the board of directors choose to spend between depreciation, 
reserves and dividends than dependent upon the psychology of 
gentlemanly behaviour assumed in Keynesian economics. 

If, on other hand, the student is just a common man, a 
realist, he expects to know from the ‘theory’ of Indian planning 
the answer to the elementary question, how exactly are prices 
determined; and more often than not, he does not get the 
answer, though he knows that inflation at least, could be, and 
has been, partly controlled with the help of that ‘theory.’ 

These purely economic doubts of the Indian student are 
legion. They are reinforced by the typically Indian experience 
that most economic behaviours are linked up with customs, mores 
and folk-ways. The Indian student knows for certain that 
economic behaviour is one thread, though a very important 
thread, of the cultural pattern in which he moves and grows. 
Yet this cultural pattern is not recognised in the Keynesian 
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system. Assailed by these doubts and conflicts the Indian stu¬ 
dent of economics either likes to give up all theoiy and theori¬ 
sing, or he turns to the alternative theory, viz., that of Marxian 
economics, which he has often heard, jmd sometimes read, to 
have been responsible for quicker changes from equally bad, if 
not worse, situations. In any case, the Plan suffers from the 
doubts of the Indian students of economics who are expected to 
carry its message to the people. 

The extent of anti-theory prevalent in the country is mucli 
larger than what appears on the surface. It is not confined to 
those who come to Marxism in despair. I shall not refer to its 
source in the anti-intellectual character of our national move¬ 
ment to which those who control public opinion today are heirs. 

I am not minimising the pull of Indian politicians and business¬ 
men in modifying and fixing academic opinion along non- 
theoretical, severely empirical, and practical routes. Under the 
influence of big business, economics is becoming business eco¬ 
nomic's and administration, but I shall leave that fact aside. 1 
am not even referring to the bureaucracy whose intimacy with 
the administration of the Plan is often in inverse ratio to its 
interest in theory. Not that these practical men have no theory; 
in fact, their theory is so old that it has become an instinct, a 
prejudice. 

Be that as it may, only the type of academic research that 
is being made popular at present is in my mind. Our students 
and teachers have become very fact-minded. Every rift of a 
thesis is loaded with descriptions of Indian economic conditions, 
economic hi.stor>% labour and agricultural situations. That facts 
are extremely valuable is a truism; that the Indian mind, if 
there be any such entity, is addicted to speculation and requires 
a ballast of facts, is also a fairly plausible statement. And who 
does not deplore the extreme paucity of Indian data? At the 
same time, as facts, like human beings, arc l^orn free and equal, 
but grow up in chains and inequality, the assembling of mere 
facts is mere weariness of flesh. Many doctoral dissertations it 
has been my fortune to guide and examine, but the extreme 
paucity of any theory and logical structure therein leads me to 
believe that our scholars are becoming allergic to theory. 

The process has been precipitated in recent years under 
the influence of tlie type of American research-technique with 
which India is being acqiuiinted. This is not merely a danger¬ 
ous intellectual symptom; it .spells disaster for the Plan itself, for 
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our very economic growth. It means that with merely descrip¬ 
tive economics—it is sometimes culled institiitioriai economics, 
at other times, economic history, and at all times, economic 
research-we can at best produce ad hoc measures sans coordi¬ 
nation, sans direction, sans enthusiasm, sans understanding. My 
experience tells me that the rejection of all theory, because of 
the inadequacy of one particular theory, in our case the Keyne¬ 
sian, for the purposes of under-developed economy, is not merely 
a counsel of despair but may make tlie despair breed a brood 
of economic monsters, like Fascist economy. That economy 
was anti-theory, anti-intellectual, a forced coordination of ad 
hoc plans; and it led to war because it flourished on armaments. 
I do not in the least suggest that descriptive ec‘onomics drives 
straight to Fascist economy—that will be ridiculous—but I do 
assert that anti-theory is a dangerous state of mind. Please do 
not misunderstand me. I am not pooh-poohing surveys and 
factual researches. Tliey are, I repeat, essential, but such re¬ 
searches should belong to a project, and a project posits a theory 
of gro\vth. I also greatly admire American scholarship, but I 
am not sure if the theoretical poverty of many of the social 
research techniques it is s[X)nsoring or popularising, however 
brilliant they may be otherwise, quite suits our need of a theory 
of economic development at this stage. 

So Keynesian economics is unsatisfactory and inadequate, 
and purely empirical economic studies lead nowhere unless they 
are led by «omelx)dy somewhere. Two other systems remain 
for the Indian student, the Schumpeterian and the Marxist. It 
is a pity that the average Indian student of economics is not 
familiar with the Schiimpe^terian system. I am however con¬ 
vinced that he can profit by it. This is not the place for its 
estimate. Only a few'broad hints can be given here on the 
basis of my own impressions. I find the Scluimp(?terian system 
more satisfying than the ruling system on these major counts: 

(1) It gives a full view of the capitalistic processes of 
economic development in terms of their major endogenous im¬ 
pulse, viz., innovation, and in the context of the circular flow of 
economic actixity. The model, though of a closed domain, is 
fairly comprehensive. 

(2) It brings together the results of theoretical, liistorical 
and statistical analysis to bear upon the understanding of capi- 
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talistic development. It has thus a synoptic view of the theories 
of the firm, credit, profits, business-cycles, and economic growth. 

(3) And so, it marshalls several disciplines, sociolog)% 
statistics, economics, and history, in particular. Schumpeters 
posthumous work, History of Economic Analysis, would be the 
pride of historical scholarship. These marshalled forces are 
trained on specific problems. That, to my mind, is more fruitful 
than the search for purely methodological synthesis. The result 
is not so much the birth of a new discipline, viz., economic 
sociology, as has been claimed,- as its enrichment. 

If my impressions are even partly right, the relevance of the 
study of the Schumpeterian system to my plea for the study of 
economics in the context of socio-ciiltural development, parti¬ 
cularly at an Indian univeristy, is obvious. Our economic pro¬ 
blems are social and historical, i.e., dynamic. Our economy is 
known as undeveloped economy. That phrase is unfortunate. 
I was told that it was used for the lack of any better term and 
that it was not meant to be an insult. But the misfortune lies 
elsewhere; it lies in the capacity of that phrase to mislead us as 
to the real nature of its content. Undeveloped economy, as I 
understand it, is only the arrested economy of a relatively static 
society. It is an economy that has been arrested by the superior 
needs of the expansion of a metropolitan economy, and which, 
mainly for that reason, needs a higher tempo of development and 
possibly, newer lines of development, than what the developed 
economies with their own special problems, arising out of fear 
of stagnation and depressions, need. This aspect of growth 
through innovations, in all the variety of meanings attached to 
them in the Schumpeterian system, suits our need, at least, that 
part of our needs which can be met by capitalism growing out 
feudalism. 

The last clause is important in its indication of the strength 
and the limitation of the Schumpeterian system. Its strength 
lies in the fuller exposition of the capitalist system and its 
neutral development than is oflFered by the Keynesian. The 
limitation was noted by Schumpeter himself at least twice, 
once, in his famous essay, the ^Instability of Capitalism*^ and 
again, in his Business Cycles,^ Lest we forget what he said, we 


2 Cf. Clemence and Doody, The Schumpeterian. System, p. 99. 
^Economic Journal, September 1928. 

«p. 145. 
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may remind ourselves that his analysis relates to a certain his¬ 
torical epoch prior to ‘trustified capitalism/ and as such, ex¬ 
cludes the operations of huge organisations, like modem mono¬ 
polies, modem labour unions and bureaucracies, both private 
and public. So I am not sure if the system would be very use¬ 
ful for the analysis of even the American and the British situa¬ 
tions today, where die countervailing effects of three such 
powerful systems may necessitate the use of another scheme. 
But for the Indian situation in which capitalism of the pre-trust 
variety is still the rule in, at least, the private organised sector, 
the Schumpeterian system retains its superior usefulness. 

Of course, no model as such can be a guide to policy. But 
the point is which schema is more useful for imderstanding the 
growing, or developing social economy of India? It is more 
likely to be the Schumpeterian tiian the Keynesian. The latter, 
however, scores over the former in the matter of policy form¬ 
ation within the same capitalistic ambit. To translate the 
Schumpeterian system into policy directives is a difficult job. 
The Keynesian system is more amenable in tiiat way. 

But there is another limitation to it. This ‘innovation' is, 
to my mind, essentially, a sociological category. It means that 
innovations which cluster round about equilibrium points are 
generated through the instrumentality of a special elite group, 
once called the entrepreneurs, now called the innovators. How 
is this elite-group formed? How does it persist? How exactly 
does it function vis a vis other groups, and the largest of them, 
the state? The answers to these questions, in my opinion, lie 
outside the system. (Innovation is an endogenous factor in the 
business cycle analysis). Outside the Schumpeterian system 
does not mean outside the social order, the premises of which 
are historical and lie in die resultant relations of production, 
private property, for example. Now supposing a particular 
country wants to skip over that historical stage, or hasten its 
evolution to the next, if it wants, as India wants, to make die 
rate of development faster in order to catch up widi the times, 
or to very rapidly improve the income per capita, then it may 
have to change the premises of fixed relations of production by 
appropriate state action, provided of course that the state is 
positively responsive to social needs and is capable of bold 
action and direction. 

To expect the Indian entrepreneurs to act as they are ex¬ 
pected to act in the Schumpeterian system would be a pious 
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wish. Much of tlie virtue of innovation is wasted in speculation 
in India. So we in India cannot expect the cluster of innovators 
to glow out of the situation unless the state creates the situation; 
nor can we wisely permit them to grow like the banyan tree 
casting its shade all over. In the mixed economy, which is our 
policy, there is an important role for the state. Though we 
know that the Indian innovators—are they really innovators?— 
are mustering their strength, the role of the state is also becom¬ 
ing important. The future of the impending conflict cannot be 
ascertained in terms of the Schumpeterian system. In short, 
the system which is the reflection of a pre-trustified capitalistic 
order of ‘free enterprise," is likely to be impaled by the horns of 
mixed economy. 

Thus the Indian student of economics, who is interested in 
the rapid and more rapid development of the country without 
incurring the huge social costs of progress via capitalism, may 
be forced to accept the Marxist system as the only alternative 
left. Personally, I do not find this compulsion objectionable, 
least of all, in any moral sense, so long as our facts, our situa¬ 
tions, and our needs, do not throw up a theory. That, I must say, 
would be the ideal position. But as facts are, most young people 
come to Marxism through a short cut. Quite a few adopt it as 
a counsel of despair, in the spirit of religious conversion, or as 
the gospel of miUenial hope. There is nothing unpsychological 
about it. In this world there are ample causes for despair, ample 
incentives for utopianism or millenialism, and ample needs for 
simplification. But I am referring to another set of motives and 
impulses for the study of the Marxist approach by the Indian 
student of economics. As far as I have been able to imderstand 
Marxism, its pattern of utility consists of three major strands: 

1) The historicity of institutions and the relative nature 
of concepts. In Marxism each epoch is specific; and its speci¬ 
ficity is responsible for its adequate concepts. Thus neither 
feudalism, nor capitalism, nor socialism is final. Nor are the 
concepts of rent, wages, profit, etc., nor are the ideologies. At 
the same time, this is not historical relativism. The universality 
is there: it consists in the search for die universally valid laws 
of social development. This perennial search for laws is 
strongly reminiscent of classical economics, the only difference 
lying in the fact that while in classicism the laws are prior to 
the search in Marxism they follow it. (The practice of "vulgar' 
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Marxist economists is however, often different). This particular 
type of historical understanding is congenial to the dynamic 
point of view, which every good Indian student of economics I 
know, that is, good as an Indian and good as a student, feels 
that he should have. I consider this to be even essential. 

(2) The realism of the analysis. It is evident in many 
ways but never more clearly than in the recognition of the class 
structure of society and the manner in which it enters into the 
social processes. In my view, this analysis is a challenge to the 
Indian historian and the economist, both of whom seem to have 
\gnored it. Class is a sociological category wliich includes the 
^jconomic concept of surplus value, the historical concept of 
movement through conflict, and the logical triad of dialectics. It 
is possible to separate them mechanistically, but the category of 
class is a bloc, and as such can be fruitfully used as one, whole 
tool of analysis for certain particular purposes.# Unfortunately, 
little or no work has been done by Indian scholars with this tool. 
I feel that our understanding of the Indian social processes will 
gain thereby in depth. But so long as that is not done accord¬ 
ing to the highest standard of scholarship, one may turn to 
other aspects of Marxist realism, such as the analysis of the 
relations of production, the influence of technology on social 
relations, the working conditions of labourers and peasants and 
their relation to incentives, the conflict between village eco¬ 
nomy and urban economy, the growth of large scale organisa¬ 
tions and monopolies, and the birth of ideologies and their 
growth Some of them are implicit in Marxism, while others are 
explicit. The implicit ones, in my opinion, are extremely sug¬ 
gestive. To bring them out into the open will be very useful 
academic exercise. But for that the method so far adopted by 
Marxists is insufficient. There is a wealth of analytical techni¬ 
que outside the Marxist system waiting to be utilised. The 
explicit ones, again in my view, are very often cliches. They 
hinder more often than help realistic analysis. Still the realism 
of Marxist analysis is very pertinent to the Indian student who 
feels that he has been deluded, if not deceived, by the concepts 
of what is called bourgeois economy. 

(3) The Marxist approach has a sweep of its own. In a 
sense, Marxism is a study of the history of the entire process of 
alienation, and it prescribes certain processes for de-alienation. 
The alienation is all round, man from nature, distribution from 
consumption, production from both, class from society, and the 
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individual from the social process. As I understand it, the 
Marxian analysis of this universal alienation is eminently satis¬ 
fying. I do not often subscribe to the Marxist prescriptions for 
de-alienation, but if the knowledge of a psychological complex 
helps its cure, then the Marxian approach to the malady of 
alienation is a contribution to the technique of social and per¬ 
sonal integration. It may even be used as a course in preven¬ 
tive social hygiene. 

The methodological corollary to all this is interesting. Nega¬ 
tively speaking, it means no compartmentalisation of knowledge, 
no static analysis, no confusion of a historical category with a 
universal concept; and positively speaking, it suggests an integ¬ 
ral, synoptic view of the social process. So the study of the 
Marxian system enables one to look at economics as a cultural 
subject. Having said this of the Marxist system within the short 
time at my disposal, I hasten to add that unless the gaps in the 
Marxist theoiy^ are filled, its loose ends are tied up, unless its 
psychological and anthropological assumptions are scrutinised 
and brought up-to-date, unless its macro-economic analysis is 
checked up by the micro-ec‘onomic analysis, as in the matter of 
price-tlieory, it is likely to be unrealistic, dogmatic, and deriva¬ 
tive of other peoples experiences in other contexts. These are 
the real dangers of intellectual foreign aid, and we should be¬ 
ware of them when we study the Marxian system. I use the 
word study, not apply. I am against the application of any in¬ 
tellectual system to conditions that may not hold it. Applica¬ 
tion per se is a risk. Does it not also hurt ones sense of dignity? 
May I add, ones sense of history too? 

At the fag end of my lecture I realise tliat the systems I 
have mentioned are all non-Indian. This sense comes more out 
of sorrow than of any feeling of guilt. We Indians have no in¬ 
digenous economic theory of our own yet. By that I mean that 
no economic theory has yet grown out of our objective situation. 
I need not go into the reasons now. It may be argued that 
Gandhian economics is native to our soil. There is no doubt 
about the fact that Gandhiji s views on economic matters, no less 
than those of men who are humbly, and nobly, practising them 
in the villages, are extremely realistic. But I am speaking here 
on theoretical economic systems and their study by the Indian 
student at the university level. One wonders if Gandhiji's views 
on Indian economic life and its regeneration, however pertinent 
they may be, could be reduced to a theoretical system. Else- 
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where I have tried to describe their evolution and bring out 
their assumptions. Here, at this stage, I can only state that 
the norms and values implicit in Gandhiji s economic views and 
the corresponding practices do not fully square with the his¬ 
torical demands of the time. Gandhian values hinge upon tra¬ 
ditionally fixed needs as the immediate, and wantlessness as the 
final goal, whereas everything which the Indian is doing or 
expecting, and which he is being made to expect by the Plan, 
by the state, by the market, by every agency acting on him, 
means increase of wants without limit. 

Personally, I subscribe to this norm of final wantlessness, 
to this value of quiet and simple life, though I cannot practise 
it. And so I presume, cannot many others, particularly, the 
young people. What is more, the economic evolution of India 
is marching towards contrary norms. In view of this fact alone, 
the Gandhian views on economic life can be studied mainly for 
the purpose of corrcicting the risks of importing other theoretical 
systems. This is no mean function to make us constantly aware 
of ‘a sense of existence, of action, of ambushed reality about us.’ 
But beyond it are other functions the discharge of wliich no 
shame need haunt, because there is a good bit of imitation and 
derivation in every act of invention. India need not be afraid 
of any theory, any 'ism.’ Her genius, as I have said, has always 
lain in her liver. 

I have spoken of the alternative systems available to the 
Indian students of economics in some detail, and in that process 
I must have taxed your patience. But the case is urgent. We 
cannot do without a theory; and with the utmost respect to our 
leaders and thinkers I say that we have not yet produced an 
economic theory that fulfills the demands of a tlieory. We have 
one ready made academic theory, viz., the Keynesian. There is 
another, the Schumpeterian, which has not yet gained currency. 
And the third is Marxism, the wood of which is lost in its trees. 
So what is to be done at the university level of studies? I think 
I have indicated how my mind works on that problem. What¬ 
ever may be the virtues or defects of this system or that, it is 
clear that a synoptic, dynamic view of economics is imperative. 
And that view must be trained on a planned system of social 
order which is committed to living, better living and still better 
living. Which really means that the discipline known as eco¬ 
nomics is a part of the disciplines known as humanities. Econo¬ 
mics is a cultural subject; and culture is a dynamic social pro- 
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cess, and not another name for traditionalism. And this ;;1 k! u](i 
be particularly true for the Indian student who is facing a big 
crisis of Indian culture. I do not want him to be lost between 
compartments of knowledge and waste his integrity which he 
still possesses in a large measure. I only want him to be dynamic 
with a richer, forward-looking culture. 



PART TWO 


HISTORY 



5 . Philosophy of Indian 


I 

liiosE OP' US Indians who iia\te taken up the academic 
profession in earnest seldom find the time and tlic opportunity 
for that mutual exchange of opinions which should be the very 
salt of our life. We also live inside sanitary cordons 
with the help of specialised subjects within which we 
form ourselves into narrow groups fighting over minor issues. 
On the other hand, anybody who has attended a sitting or two 
of the annual confenmces of learned bodies will amusingly agree 
with the late Prof. R. G. Collingwoods description of them as 
debauches. ‘Such gatherings,' he is referring to the annual 
meetings of philosophers in university towns, ‘introduced one 
to people in ones own profession and they were useful as show¬ 
ing how delightful might be the society of men whose doctrines 
are disapproved, or how unnecessary it was to waste time over 
the works of some much advertised person wlio had only to 
stand up and speak in order to proclaim himself an impostor. 
But these discussions served no philosophical purpose.' There 
speaks the Oxford don, and though the dreaming minarets of 
Lucknow have been compared to the dreaming spires of Oxford, 
I have no intention to imitate such superior airs. In fact, we 
Indian scholars could not, even if we willed to, cultivate them 
because whatever intellectual life is available^ in the United 
Kingdom is not to be had here. It is regrettable from the larger 
point of view. But what concerns us liere is that in reaction to 
this starvation we retreat further into our little vanities and take 
cover under specious arguments to Iceep face.' One such argu¬ 
ment is that in the present state of knowledge we cannot but 
be selective in our field of study; or what comes to the same 
thing, a scientific study being based upon a patient accumula¬ 
tion of facts requires a division of labour between a number of 
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scholars each of whom can only be mindful of the facts within 
his selected range of vision. In regard to the humanities the 
argument takes various shapes; one such is that history of eco¬ 
nomics can have no philosophy. It will be my unpleasant duty 
to expose this spurious logic and show that its fallacy arises not 
so much from the logic itself as from the person or tlie group 
using it. 

In the official universities of India knowledge has been so 
compartmentalised that its unities are ignored. Faculties are 
divided; departments are split up; subjects are atomised 
until a situation arises in which a learned professor on 
the arts side privately asks about the distinction between 
botany and zoology, and a learned colleague from the faculty 
of science does not know that sociology is neither the preaching 
of birth control nor of socialism. Students also suffer from 
this atmosphere of ignorance. There is however no sense in 
blaming individuals who, as individuals, are worthy people. 
What is wrong is not general ignorance, but the ignoring of the 
fact, a fact which sociology has brought out very vividly 
through its sub-sciences like anthropology, history and ethnology, 
viz. that at a given time, in a certain context and in a spatial 
unit, the culture-pattcni is one. This unity of culture is not 
unitary, but multiform. It may have a federal or a confedera- 
tional character and .structure. In short, the oneness mav as 
well be a union of diverse organic patterns, and the diversity 
may turn the whole gamut from the contradictory to the identi¬ 
cal. But the culture-pattern must have one or more singulari¬ 
ties, specificities, homogeneities, and functional integrities, to 
distinguish it from any other. Now, our university instruction 
staggers this basic unity of culture-pattern by disbelieving in 
the basic unity of knowledge. I find from the curriculum and 
the pedagogics followed in the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan that at 
least one aspect of Indian culture is being sought to be under¬ 
stood integrally. 

If we go into this question of our ignoring the basic unity 
of culture-pattern deeper than the disbelief in the unity of 
knowledge we come to the root of our trouble. It is a mistrust 
of action which is a synonym for the fear of life. Fear or mis¬ 
trust is not openly avowed. What appears is its rationahsed 
form. We are scholars; what have we got to do with political, 
economical, social, legal, ethical practices except to contemplate 
them from some ivory tower? Life is a stream, and not being 
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flotsam and jetsam in its current, we stand on the banks un¬ 
ruffled and dry with the desiccated peace of hard intellect. We 
believe in thought, its priority and its self-sufficiency; all action 
is illusion, delusion, hallucination; or all action is deduction, 
application, and therefore, subordinate to thought. And we are 
the thinkers, the idealists. Our latest nomenclature is ‘the pure 
scientists.' Our inventions may be patented to rain bombs on 
defenceless people, we remain pure' scientists; a nation may be 
starved out of existence by economic exploitation, we remain 
‘pure' economists preaching the virtues of free trade and the 
vices of planning; we may be writing pornography, but we are 
‘pure’ artists, practising art for art's sake. And so runs the mad 
career of purity, profit for tlie sake of profit, power 
for tlie sake of power, philosophy for the sake of philo¬ 
sophy, and history for the sake of history. The word sake' is 
not used; instead we use science, scientific spirit, scientific 
attitude. Its plain and simple connotation is sakes' sake. To put 
it mildly, it is arguing in a circle. When a panicky herd of 
sheep move in a circle the slicpherds call it milling. When learn¬ 
ed men do it they call it scholarship. And historical scholarsliip 
is a supreme offender. 

No sooner do we seek to come to the subject of histor)^ than 
we meet at least three vital questions guarding tlie approach. The 
first question can be framed thus: a) What is the expectation 
from history wliich is not usually fulfilled and which pliilosophy 
alone can satisfy? The second question relates to a more con¬ 
crete situation: b) What are the main defects of Indian his¬ 
tory so far written which can be removed by philosophy, either 
Indian or Western? The third is a general one, viz.: c) Can 
there be any philosophy of liistery at all? Probably, the first 
and the third questions are aspects of the same problem. Strict¬ 
ly speaking however, there are a number of differences. The 
two questions which on discussion reveal at least one aspect of 
the relation between philosophy and history are posed by peo¬ 
ple trained to different disciplines, the first being by his¬ 
torians and the third by philosophers. Then they are raised at 
distinct periods. For example, when new life is bursting forth 
out of a moribund society, when a society is undergoing revo¬ 
lutionary change, the empluisis is on the side of history. Then 
all thinking men look to the past for guidance or glorification, 
for continuity or confidence, for support of the triumph of 
experiment over tradition. Such a stress has been noticed in all 
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periods of Renaissance; in the Italy of the fifteenth and nine¬ 
teenth centuries, in Germany at the beginning of the nineteenth, 
in the USA, in China, Japan and India. Even in Soviet 
Russia, which is generally supposed to have broken away with 
the past, the same phenomenon is observable today. During 
the second world war the Russians sought inspiration from Peter 
the Great and Suvarov, from many semi-mythical heroes who 
not only fought the enemy but also consolidated villages, tribes, 
cities, regions, and built up the country. In other words, some 
people in a certain period become dissatisfied with history 
hitherto written because they are dissatisfied with the liistory 
as it was being lived. Positively, they are prompted by the new 
modes of living or by their prospects, and so they want their 
past history to" be rewritten in the light of their present and 
their future; or they want to write their contemporary history 
in the shape of pamphlets, articles, pictures, statues, public 
works, novels, poems and what not; in fine, they create and col¬ 
lect materials for the future history of their epoch and achieve¬ 
ments. 

I do not propose to crowd my lecture with unfamiliar 
names, but any student of Burckhardt on the Italian Renais¬ 
sance will bear me out in the above proposition. Once the need 
of rewriting old history or composing new history arises it can¬ 
not but simultaneously generate some philosophy, I say some 
philosophy, but not necessarily a full-fledged system, because 
what we find is a combination of faith and attitude, a way of 
life, a world-view, a weltanschnuung at the beginning. Men of 
renaissance behave for the time being as if they believed in 
something outside, behind, and all pervasive. It may 
be faith in thentsolves as human beings, faith in reason, pro¬ 
gress, nation or science. Then the thing believed appears in a 
generalised form, in capital letters so to speak. Human beings 
become Men, then it is Humanism, intellect becomes science 
and reason, then it is Positivism, and when expansion becomes 
progress, then every attitude is coloured by Darwinism. Even 
then, no relevant philosophy as such is born. First the head comes 
out as the study of method. In history it is critical history, in the 
study of classics it is interpretation of texts, in theology it is 
higher criticism, in philosophy it is logic. Slowly or abruptly, 
philosophy comes out. 

I do not suggest that the process is unilinear or continuous, 
or that the relation between the newly awakened sense of his- 
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tory and the formulation of any metaphysical system is one of 
an object before a mirror to the exact reflection of the image. 
The mirror of the human brain is never clean, and its surface 
is seldom plane. Objects too are infinite, they jostle one an¬ 
other, and they rarely occupy the same position in the same 
foreground for any length of time. Yet some correlation be¬ 
tween history and philosophy is always there to prove tliat the 
urge for action and tlie sense of liistory are prior to the impul¬ 
sion of a philosophical system. 1 shall mention only two cases: 
a) The urgent philosophy of Europe in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was intimately conditioned by the tremendous growth of 
natural scitmces in that period; and this growth was almost at 
the direct instigation of a phenomenal development in trade, 
commerce, communications, and in knowledge of the non- 
European world. At the height of this iipheavel, Edward Hyde, 
the Earl of Clarendon was writing his great work, The True 
Historical Narrative of the Rebellion and the Civil Wars in 
England, gathering materials from his own experience as a 
member of the Long Parliament, as a fighting Anglican and as 
an adviser to Charles 11. Clarendon began to compose his his¬ 
tory in his period of exile that began in 1641. His contemporary 
was Hobbes who planned out a systematic philosophy of 
matter, human nature and society in Latin between 1642 and 
1658. One of them, *De Corpore Poliiico" was subsequently 
worked up in the text of the Leviathan published in 1651. Hob¬ 
bes was building up a materialist philosophy based upon induc¬ 
tion the laws of which Sir Francis Bacon had formulated. We 
know how Hobbes in his continental tour had met the two 
Italian scientists Galileo and Gassendi, and the two French 
mathematicians Descartes and Mersenne. And Hobbes was not 
above writing an account of contemporary events. His story of 
the civil wars and the Long Parliament was entitled Behemoth 
which was suppressed. If Hobbes were the only representative 
of the seventeenth century's pattern of history, science, and a 
particular type of metaphysics and politics, one could have dis¬ 
missed the relation I am seeking to establish as an accident, a 
freak. But there is a whole host of eminent writers to support 
my contention—Harrington, Milton, Algernon Sidney, the groups 
known as the Levellers and the Diggers, with Locke closing up 
the epoch of tlie revolution that culminated in 1688 with his 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding and the two Treatises 
of Government, published in 1690. As many as 20,000 pamphlets 
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of this hectic period are reported to have been collected so far, 
and the important ones have been studied. Their main pre¬ 
occupation has been described as the search for the bond of 
political principles and action in the conception of natural law. 
Thus it was that history in the making was referred to a domi¬ 
nant premise of social action and social philosophy and sought 
to be connected with it in the formative period of modem 
England. 

From Hooker to Locke it is the same story running through¬ 
out seventeenth century England. The curious may pursue it 
in that very interesting book by Dr. Stark on the philosophical 
foundations of economics, called The Ideal Foundations of 
Economic Thought, in which the basis of classical economics 
is discovered in the manner in wliich Locke sought to resolve 
the great antithesis between Man and Nature, and subsequently 
by Leibniz who thought he had resolved it in the border 
between Adam Smiths Invisible Hand and Bastiats har¬ 
monies. It may also be pertinent to mention here that 
modem researches into the life of Newton, the greatest 
scientific figure of the age, do not support Wordsworths view 
of him, his mind for ever voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone?’ The seas were perilous but not strange, nor 
did he embark alone. Newton’s mathematical ideas and cos¬ 
mological beliefs were conditioned by the main cultural-compul¬ 
sive of the age, which was the growth of mercantilism out of 
the bondage of feudal and clerical fetters on trade. It is a pity 
that I cannot dwell upon one whom I consider the tallest of them 
all, John Milton. Here was a life, if ever there was one, consci¬ 
ously dedicated to poetry, deliberately weaning himself away 
from his dedication and devoting his mighty talents and his 
orchestral voice to the cause of revolution and freedom, acting 
as a secretary and a pamphleteer, inventing a whole system of 
cosmogony and welding it into magnificent poetry, and thus 
behaving as the model for all genuine artists at the crisis of the 
history of their nations. If these makers of liistory were not 
averse to philosophy, what are we, the puny intellectuals of 
libraries and laboratories, to fight shy of it? 

(B) My second example comes from the movement of a 
later period. It started in Europe from about the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and in a sense, it continues even today. 
The Industrial Revolution was completing its a)urse in England 
and starting on its career on the continent. It affected every as- 
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pect of living. The agricultural pattern, the rural setting, the 
family complex were upset. People began to move to industrial 
areas, cities grew, women and children weer employed away from 
their home, the guilds were gone, handicrafts were disappear¬ 
ing, and a new class appeared wielding power and prestige by 
virtue of their wealth acquired partly by their skill as middle¬ 
men but eventually from their ownership of the machines and 
other means of production. Society was finally split up into two 
classes who found no more of the old bonds and failed to dis¬ 
cover new ones. But the nations wealth in terms of material 
goods, trade and industry, and in population, increased very 
rapidly. All these made for a new attitude towards life. It was 
no longer tied up with anything transcendental; it was directed 
towards this carA and better hfe in this earth; it believed in the 
ability of man to better his condition, for which certain mini¬ 
mum reforms were needed, but otlierwise for which individuals 
could be trusted with their self-regarding motives. The idea 
was that if individuals were left to themselves social good would 
automatically secrete like hormones. But meanwhile society 
was becoming complex, and the problem of social good thrust 
itself forward. Some intellectuals wanted to solve it by what 
is known as the hedonistic calculus, the essence of which was 
simple, arithmetical addition and subtraction, viz., the greatest 
good of the greatest number. Be it noted that the problem was 
not an immediately aggressive one because the activities of the 
period were treated as symptoms of prosperity. Remember how 
David Ricardo sensed the inherent deficiencies of the system 
and yet concluded by defending it. Anyhow, the leaders of the 
philosophical radicals and the utilitarians, the progenitors of 
liberalism, men like Grote and James Mill, were considerable 
historians even if they were poor philosophers. 

The story did not come to an end there. Slowly but in¬ 
evitably were the social contradictions coming to the fore. The 
country was prosperous, no doubt; in fact, the forties and the 
fifties of the nineteenth century were the heyday of capitalism; 
but the labourers were restless practically all over Europe. The 
history of socialism dates from that period. In England, France 
and Germany, trade unions of various types, socialisms of 
different complexions ranging from pink to scarlet-red, and co¬ 
operative societies grew up fast. In 1848, the year of the tliird 
French Revolution, were published John Stuart Mills Principles 
of Political Economy and the Communist Manifesto. It is very 
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profitable to note the contrast between these two works. Mills 
treatise is a gradual recession from pure Benthamism, its 
individualism, its dependence upon utility and its liberalism. 
The older utilitarians had objected to the combination laws on 
the groimd that restriction by the state to the formation of trade 
unions was just not necessary; Mill, on tlie same principle of the 
laisscz faire, argued that any such restriction was an inter¬ 
ference with the freedom of contract and supported^ the 
growth of trade unions. Not only this, he soon began to make 
exceptions to the Benthamite dogma in favour of reduction of 
hours of labour by legislation. We know how the number of 
exceptions included cliildren, prostitutes, lunatics and others 
who could not tliink for themselves. He went further to say 
that the division of society into two hereditary classes, em¬ 
ployers and employed, could not be permanently maintained,^ 
and that the relation between the two w^ould be superseded 
either by co-partnership or by labourers' associations. But the 
following passage looks the very antipodes of Benthamite radi¬ 
calism and the utilitarianism of liis fatlicr's group. It occurs in 
the third edition of the same book. Principles, a book which was 
considered until the other day as the bible of classical or Ricard¬ 
ian political economy. Mill writes: 

If, therefore, the choice were to be made between 
‘communism’ (note that the word evoked no very 
great prejudice’ in those days and was commonly 
acceptea by the intellectuals of the period) with all 
its chances, and the present (1852) state of society with 
all its sufferings and injustices; if the institution of pri¬ 
vate property necessarily carried with it as a consequence, 
that the produce of labour should be appointed as we now 
see it, almost in an inverse ratio to the labour—the largest 
portions to those who have never worked at all, the 
next largest to those whose work is almost nominal, and so 
in a descending scale, the remuneration dwindling as the 
work grows harder and more disagreeable, until the most 
fatiguing and exhausting bodily labour cannot count with 
certainty on being able to earn even the necessaries of life; 
if this or communism were the alternative, all the 
difficulties, great or small, of communism would be but as 
dust in the balance. 

^Principles (Ashley’s edition), pp. 933-39. 

« Ibid., p. 761. 
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Obviously, John Stuart Mill seems to have travelled a long 
way from Bentham. To be very accurate, the critical attitude 
towards Benthams doctrines which Mill imbibed from Cole¬ 
ridge s romantic philosophy was not yet extinguished; the in¬ 
fluence of the French thinkers, like the Utopian Socialists and 
Comte, and of the British Chartists was becoming apparent. But 
listen to the folowing two sentences'*: ‘But to make the compari¬ 
son applicable, we must have communism at its best, with the 
regime of individual property, not as it is, but as it might be 
made. The principle of private property has enver yet had any 
fair trial and less so, perhaps, in this country than in some others/ 
Mill go(is on to distinguish between the laws of property and the 
principles by which private property can be justified, and con¬ 
cludes that there is no necessary connection between the prin¬ 
ciple of individual property and the many evils which socialist 
writers attribute to individual property. This is old Benthamism 
pulling Mill back from his own conclusions. We will not go 
into Mills political philosophy. His famous essay, On Liberty 
(1859), made hay of consistent utilitrianism; in fact, ‘the essay 
was morally persuasive precisely because Mill exceeded the 
limits of consistent utilitarianism,* and the urge to transgress 
came from his faith in the freedom to think, to enquire and to 
know as inherent in a human being. On the other hand. Mill 
was nervous about mass opinion and the capacity of the 
majority to repress. He therefore got himself entangled between 
the inherent right to think and certain practices which were 
emerging. He ended by pitting liberty against democracy. 

Let us follow Mills evolution in other spheres for finding 
out the root of the matter. The story of an honest man s mind, 
his approach and aversion to a conclusion at the rigorous dicta¬ 
tion of understanding, is more interesting than the biography of 
a great man. It, ultimately, is to show that a certain critical 
historical situation should try to formulate a philosophy 
of history. Immediately, our enquiry is to trace out the reason 
of Mills embarassment before philosophy. If we put gentler 
influence aside we notice how long, with the slow liberation 
from Benthamism, Mill was shedding his faith in natural law, 
a faith which he had acquired from Coleridge and which 
saturated all his earlier writings. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say how this idea of natural law had very often served and 

8 Ibid., pp. 208-9. 
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C«mHnu«$ to scnrvc tVvt' cause of the o^'V^esseA uf ever,, nuii 
ami in evrrv ai't*, inchKiios' IruHa, wIhtc the word birdirijjj 
kis Ik-i-ri ou the ///» of evenimW simr TMs dnx Natur.I 
huv lias always fHvn hcliind the mowmnits for eqwdity ajjd 
freedom, from the seventeenth centiin- onwurd the phrase, 
natiiraJ Jaw, began to assume nen’ evident. It became ‘laws of 
nature.’ In the hands of the English and the French thinktrs 
these natural laws became one of the jdanks of the philosophy 
of deism. The scholastic compromise of two separate orders 
of laws, those of God and of Nature with the laws of God domi¬ 
nating, was substituted by other devices. The essence of the 
trick was to find a parallel to natural law; and it was found in 
the natural religious impulse which by definition was the rea¬ 
sonable, the moral and the useful ground, the blue-print and the 
structure of all religions. And the second, viz., the natural eco¬ 
nomy, was built upon a natural order by the physiocrats in 
particular, and guided by the invisible hand according to Adam 
Smith and his immediate predecessors. The result was in¬ 
teresting, God wjis sent up to a lofty place allowing the laws 
. of nature to operate below. A very English solution indeed. As 
Kahler puts it,^ Tn the realm of thought, God had assumed the 
position of an English monarch.' For the inner significance of 
this achievement we must however go to Voltaire who said that 
natural religion, as opposed to artificial religion, was a philoso¬ 
phical system rather than a religion/ a goal of enlightenment 
rather than a revealed beginning. This philosophy of enlighten¬ 
ment branched off in several directions, such as Holbachs 
materialism and Condorcet s philosophy of progress. In England, 
the deist trunk remained stocJcy and gnarled. Priestley was a 
Unitarian, Dalton and Quaker, Faraday a Sandemanian, (Edding¬ 
ton and Jeans Quakers again). Such was the philosophical climate 
of John Stuart Mill. He had believed in natural laws; but the 
laws of nature had supplanted them. Some consequences 
ensued: 

• 1) Mill must find a substitute for natural laws which had 

served human histoiy so long as a criticism of historical inertia. 

This he hoped to do first by using Coleridge s conservatism as 
a weapon of attack against the evils of society for reform; Mill 
was of the opinion (Dissertations and Disquisitions, essay on 


4 Man, the Measure, p. 472. 
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Coleridge) that Coleridges conservatism was a valuable philo¬ 
sophy inasmuch as it marked the beginnings of a philosophy of 
history. The second manner was to adopt an institutional ap¬ 
proach and assume human progress. Let Mill speak on his own 
behalP 

That the human mind has a certain order of possible pro¬ 
gress, in which some things must precede others, an order 
which governments and public instructors can modify to 
some extent, but not to an unlimited extent: that all ques¬ 
tions of political institutions are relative, not absolute, and 
that different stages of human progress not only will have 
but ought to liave, different institutions; that government is 
always either in the hands or passing into the hands, of 
whatever is the strongest power in society, and that what 
this power is, does not depend on institutions but institu¬ 
tions on it: that any general theory or philosophy of politics 
supposes a previous tlieory of human progress and that this 
is the same thing with a philosophy of history. 

At long last, natural law is reduced to a theory of instution- 
al progress. That is all that Mill could reach in his search for 
a philosophy of history. If you like John Stuart Mill you will 
say that the fact that he recognised the need for such a tiling 
is as important as his failure to formulate it. 

2) The second consequence of Mills position was en¬ 
tanglement in his logic. I call it a consequence, and not the 
cause. We know that one of Mill’s chief interests in logic as 
such was to discover if the method which had proved so success¬ 
ful in the natural sciences and their fields of investigation could 
be applied to the social studies in which the relations and the 
relata were much more variable and complex than in nature. It 
was more than a laudable motive; it was an imperative need in 
view of the fact that he was shedding his philosophy of natural 
law and coming towards a philosophy of history, even if that 
pliilosophy was that of institutional progress. Unfortunately, 
liowever, neither the motive nor the need was supported by the 
analysis. Mill was not clear about the meaning of the term 
‘method.’ It is a model, a principle of causation or of successive 
movement, a rule and a contrivance as it suits him. Tliis is the 
primary confusion. The secondary one goes deeper. I want 
to draw the attention of our historians to this point, because I 


0 Autobiography, p. 162. 
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feel that they are committing the same blunder in the assumption 
of their investigation as Mill did in his analysis. Now, in order 
that Mill’s method can be true and adequate for the actual pro¬ 
cedure of an empirical investigation, certain conditions, according 
to Miss Stebbing,*^ are to be fulfilled. 

These conditions are: (a) the total situation must be 
capable of being regarded as causally disconnected from 
another situation; (b) the cause-factors must be in one-one 
correspondence with the factors in tlie effect-complex; (c) 
one factor must be capable of being withdrawn (or added) 
without alteration of any factor; (d) there must be one, 
and only one, factor present in the one instance but absent 
from the other instance. 

None of these conditions can be fulfilled in the course of a 
historical or social investigation. The investigator discovers, 
sooner or later, that it is a total situation, even if it were a record 
or an inscription, that confronts liim; (in fact, a record or an 
inscription is only the congealed form or the dead end of a total 
situation), that a single cause-factor liberates or unleashes seve¬ 
ral cause-factors with which the one-one ratio cannot be struck; 
that no factor can be isolated, added, subtracted without alter¬ 
ing the entire structure; (it is in this sense that the length of 
Cleopatras nose is important in history); and that there will 
always be vestiges, hangovers, or causes going off half-cock, so 
to say, to be accounted for. So what will the investigator actu¬ 
ally do? He deliberately reduces the organic nature of the social 
reality into a design answering the above conditions, in order to 
remain a scientist and make his study yield as much as it can. 
If he be honest he hopes that later on he would take up other 
factors one by one, constructing the summation in patience until 
it approximates to reality. But art is living and life is short. In 
the meantime, a convenience, or a contrivance rules and refuses 
to be dislodged. The result is that either the historian throws 
it violently and says that history cannot be reduced to a science, 
or he insinuates that history has no philosophy. But if one is 
genuinely interested in reality one will amend the method and 
come to a philosophy. Both these tasks were performed by 
other men. They used the dialectics and evolved a new philo¬ 
sophy of history. 

® A Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 336. 
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We have dwelt so long on John Stuart Mill because he is 
very typical, almost symbolic. His ideas marked the great divide 
of a great culture, just as his period did. The best Indian his¬ 
torians have not gone beyond Mills methodology. We have seen 
how he fumbled between Bentham s radicalism and Coleridge s 
conservatism. Our historians do likewise with men who have in¬ 
fluenced them most, mainly European scholars. But Mill failed 
to come over. This was due to liis faulty logic and to liis ina¬ 
bility in evolving a philosophy of history. Progress was not 
enough; liberalism, radicalism, a sound heart and goo(| brain— 
none was sufficient. He had boggled at the totality of reality 
and foundered in convenience. The contrivance had mastered 
him. Mill s is the tragedy of an honest man who wants to lift 
himself up by his shoes-laces to a position from which he can 
improve the world. Mill s age was congenial for a new philo¬ 
sophy of history, because the contradictions were very much 
there; but he failed to resolve them because he could not build 
up the requisite philosophy. The result was that an opportunity 
for England w^as lost. Personally, Mill remained the lost leader 
attacking himself inside the safe custody of academic interest 
These are the lessons which our Indian historians must needs 
learn unlt^ss they choose to allow the history of India to be run 
by oth(Ts less equipped with the sense of histmy. 

The work of laying the foundations of a philosophy of liistory 
suitable to the world of hectic change initiated by the Industrial 
Revolution was left to others, the German romantics and the 
French thinkers. The former, for the historical necessity of 
forming a nation out of numerous, particularist states so long 
under the heel of Napoleon, threw up what may be called a 
philosophy of national history; and the latter, viz., the French 
thinkers, under the influence of the doctrines of the French Re¬ 
volution, developed a devastating critique of capitalism but 
without any constructive philosophy beyond an amalgam of 
idealism, positivism and materialism. It was left to Hegel to 
supply the missing link to the French and English criticisms. 
From Hegel the modern philosophy of history begins in the 
west. The lectures which were presented in book-form by Prof. 
Gaus were from Hegel's lectures of 1830-31; but the first of these 
two were at the 1822-23 and 1823-24 sessions. 

Before I close this section—Vhat is the expectation from 
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history which is not usually fulfilled and which philosophy can 
satisfy?’—I want to make only a few brief remarks in regard to 
Hegel's classics. In the first place, it should be placed in the 
context of the period and the needs of the country. A nation, 
and a strong nation, and a strong nation under the hegemony of 
Prussia, had to be positively and deliberately created by an 
effort of the national will. The national will had not yet been 
institutionalised; but Fichte and Herder were looking to its for¬ 
mation as an idea. On the other hand, it was a period when 
industrialisation had just started, but the country was still in the 
rural-handicraft stage and existed as an appendage to feudalism, 
lay and clerical. The German states had come under French 
domination, and it was on the whole a liberalising force. Almost 
simultaneously with Hegel’s lecture, events were moving in 
France and elsewhere towards the crisis of 1832. In short, there 
was a discrepancy between the objective situation in Germany 
and the subjective fermentation of ideas. The idealism of Ger¬ 
man philosophers, the romanticism of Gennan musicians, econo¬ 
mists and historians of the period—all conspired to build what 
Marshall calls 'an empire in the air* as a sort of compensation for 
the failure or, if that be an inappropriate word, as the correlate of 
the desire, to build an empire on the earth. This discrepancy 
between the subjective and the objective situations explains 
much of what has happened in Germany. It has made the whole 
of German history shaky and unreal. How many times have the 
Germans sought but failed to unite! What terrible contradictions 
there are in German thought, its classicism and sentimentality, its 
noble abstractions and crude realism, its particularism and cul¬ 
tural expansion, its theological bearings and non-human prac¬ 
tices? No wonder that German philosophies of history are a 
hotch-potch, a pauper s broth of incompatibles. No wonder also 
that Marx found Hegel as the founder of dialectics, but rejected 
the Hegelianism of the Hegelians. He was saved by the 
French and the British critical social philosophy and succeeded 
in building up a philosophy of liistory which avoided the idealism 
of Hegel and the mechtmical materialism of French thinkers and 
of Feuerbach. This philosophy of history was dialectical mate¬ 
rialism. Whatever may be the metaphysical loopholes in this, 
it had the virtue of being able to push people over the fence 
by making the sitting on it an uncomfortable position for the 
sitter; it had the merit of giving these people the will to act, 
thus abolishing the gap between theory and practice; and it 
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had the privilege of enthusing people over things material and 
concrete instead of crying for the moon. All these advantages 
accrued from the fact that the Marxian philosophy of history was 
derived from historical needs of the day and was a pointer to 
the next historical step. This was a net gain for the society 
that was showing very wide gaps in its structure. 

What I liave said so far is only a sort of clearing the 
approach to the question. With the help of preceding historical 
examples one trail is discovered. It is a faint one, but we may 
follow it. Whenever the actual business of living in a changing 
society churns up live problems that are sought to be systema¬ 
tised into some form of philosophy, the solution of the pro¬ 
blems is once more referred to history, i.e., historical living 
and acting. The process is essentially a dialectical one. 
All problems arise from living; at a certain stage, it 
appears that problems have an autonomy of their own 
and tliat they can be solved on the philosophic level; 
isolation is prolonged, history merges itself into philosophy; but 
life goes on demanding solution which, for the simple reason 
that the world of pure thought is an al)straction and this human 
world is an impure, active one, can never be adequate for the 
common purpose. Thus it is that a sort of back reference is 
made by philosophy to history. In sliort, the history of text¬ 
books throws no light upon tlie quetsions that vex the common 
man; nor does the philosophy of text-books, when he turns his 
mind away from what the Romans or the Chinese or the Indians 
did or the Russians are doing. The common man expects his- 
torj' to help him gain an insight into, a way of looking at, his 
own problems in order that he may solve them and live better; 
or wliat comes to the same thing, he wants a way of living, or a 
view of life. That means philosophy in the broadest sense of 
the term. Philosophy itself is thus a historical study. History is the 
beginning and the end of ways of living. Like the insignificant 
coral polyps the man in the street is busy building an island 
below the sea surface. History and philosophy both have 
ignored liim, and he wants them to be guides for his living. 
Therefore, my charge against history, as it has been written 
so far, is that it has generally failed to tell you and me to make 
history. History which has no philosophy running through it 
cannot teach us how to do so, because philosophy regulates the 
conditions under which live issues are solved. 
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II 

We now come to the second question which guards the 
approach to our fundamental problem. What are the main 
defects of Indian history so far written which can be removed 
. by philosophy, either Indian or western? Obviously, I shall be 
treading on delicate ground. But if my object is to bring out 
the defects which are removable by philosophy, then my sins 
may be pardoned. By ‘Indian history so far written’ I mean the 
rimning accounts as well as the reconstruction of periods. I 
make no distinction between Indian and European scholars. 
Travellers’ descriptions like those of Megasthenes, Huen Tsang, 
A1 Bureni, Tavernier or Bernier, or the invaluable documents 
like the Ain-i-Akbari or Sair-Mutakharin of the Muslim period, 
or the diaries and despatches of the British, are excluded. They 
are valuable contributions no doubt, but my idea is to look at 
and swim in the whole and the full stream of Indian history, 
and not to get bogged up in the backwaters. 

I find that the business of writing Indian history had had a 
history. It is alleged to have started with the impulse given by 
the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay. Illustrious English 
names are to be found among their founders. This has led to 
much sentimental talk about the impact of the west upon the 
east and vice versa. It is not my intention to take away any¬ 
thing from the praise which is due to the pioneers. As a sociolo¬ 
gist, however, I find that whatever may have been the personal 
stimulus of scholars like Sir William Jones, the social drive be¬ 
hind the search for knowledge of oriental history and culture 
was the urgency felt by commercial interests suddenly called 
upon to combine trading with ruling to carry on both enter¬ 
prises with the minimum distmrbance to the onerous under¬ 
taking. People had to be governed well in order that commerce 
might flourish. Good government in those days of Bentham and 
Smith meant non-interference with the habits and customs of 
the people. So those habits and customs had to be studied. 
They could be studied in two ways: (a) by reading the texts, 
which meant translation by the pundits of the Fort, and also 
hunting them out; and (b) by observation. The first led to 
oriental scholarship and Indology, and the second to ethnology. 
It is very interesting to note how the early English settlers and 
officials took to ethnology, how the early proceedings of the 
Asiatic Societies are full of ethnological materials, how the older 
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museums and the attached libraries seem to overemphasise 
them. In fact, Indology and ethnology stem off the same trunk, 
viz., the need to rule in such a way that commerce is not hind¬ 
ered and may flourish. 

Witli Prinsep and Cunningham we can take the later names 
of Lyell and Crooke. If this almost simultaneous evolution of 
Indology and Indian ethnology were peculiar to India we could 
have traced it to an accident or the shock given by primitive 
and barbarous Indian customs to young British oflBcials who had 
inherited the genius for locality in their small and intimate 
homeland. But one finds great interest for ancient history and 
local customs shown by Dutch and French colonial oflBcers in 
the East Indies and French Indo-China. In British Africa the 
same thing is happening in the limited field of anthropology, 
but that is probal 3 ly because Africa is reputed to have no his¬ 
tory. Although it is unsafe to generalise, we may simply leave 
the matter l^y saying that the beginnings of modern Indian his¬ 
toriography were laid in the period of colonial commerce. Other 
factors must have contributed, but the main compulsion seems 
to have originated from the exigencies of the new economic 
situation that had brought about a few administrative and poli¬ 
tical responsibilities. 

I wonder whether the implications of such beginnings have 
been fully realised. Interest in Hindu, Islamic and aboriginal 
laws and customs was no doubt aroused, but the long period 
effects were not always quite happy. Let us take Bengal. Pandits 
and ulemas were appointed by the Supreme Court to translate 
masterpieces of jurisprudence. They created a monster, Sam- 
skritised Bengali, which was completely removed from the lan¬ 
guage spoken and written by tlie people. Bengali prose 
used in the court became stylised with the double accretion of 
Samskrit and Persian terms, and with its prestige it soon became 
the model. It required more than a century for Bengali writers 
of genius to shake off the shackles and come closer to the lan¬ 
guage spoken. Even then the Btmgali of Bengali literature is 
not always the language of the people. Those who know how 
the pai hua movement in China was the essence of the Chinese 
renaissance will appreciate this point. In the interpretation of 
the laws we can guess how the venerable pandits and maulavis 
blocked the path of progress in social reform by judicial means. 
Young British officials could not but trust the native advisers. 
I shall not refer to the many misrepresentations of customs and 
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beliefs one notices in the early advent into ethnology. These 
are but a few results of the first attempts at Indology. But on 
one point later scholars have to yield before the founders. The 
founders knew the people more, and in so far as the process of 
ossification had not yet set in, the people were probably made of 
otlier stuff. With more knowledge, with fresh('r mind than what 
is to be found among recent oflScials, and with tlie enthusiasm 
caught from an unfolding period in their own civilization, and 
having fewer commitments to tlie preservation of law, order and 
balance and more to making them, these officials, including the 
military, pioneers realised that the history of India could not 
be separated from the habits and customs of Indians. Even when 
I do not claim on their behalf any deep understanding and clear 
formulation of the processes, I credit them with the rtialisation 
of a cardinal idea that Indian antiquity w^as a live thing, and 
not a mere search for pillars and inscriptions, monuments and 
old sites. Of course, as individuals, the pioneers would not be 
able to carry the credit, yet as a group of w'orkers on the Indian 
field they deserve it. Probably, a better way of putting the 
same thing will be to refer to their work as a complex or a 
pattern in wdiich history and ethnology, or anthropology, (the 
word sociology had not yet been coined although the caste- 
system aroused curiosity) were more or less organically related. 
This is an important point to remember. 

Indian history, they realised, was not dead, but was conti¬ 
nuous, not just a matter of records or of chronoJog\% but was 
being lived by millions of people then and there and every¬ 
where, not like a single shaft of culture but radiation and a 
spread. Indian history, they appreciated, was made living 
through its myths and legends, the exploits of its religious 
avatars and lieroes, its folk-tales, all of which the people fcnew 
intimately, thanks to the epics and the festivals, the roving 
dramatic parties and singers. I strongly submit that if it could 
be properly developed, modem scientific historians and archaeo¬ 
logists would not have had to frantically search for continuity 
and the unity of Indian history, a search which when 
it fails is compensated by sentiments not always scien¬ 
tific. The fact of the matter is this: India has a his¬ 
tory; this history is the history of Indian customs, beliefs, 
traditions as they are entertained by the people. It may include 
Asoka and Akbar, but they are decorations. The real base is 
the life of the people. Modem historians of India have missed 
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the essence of India. It is one of the few countries whose history 
is continuous, because its people have been living history every 
moment of their life, a history that comprehends the future, a 
history that is related to the individual by strong bonds, viz., 
the ethical and religious injunctions in terms of actions and 
advice of avatars and heroes, in interpretations or smriti, a history 
that looks with indiflFerence at this con(j[uoror or that, that con¬ 
siders Delhi to be far away; in short, a history that is continuous, 
specific, solid and social. Indian history is Indian culture, that 
is to say, Indian history is shot tlirough and through by philo¬ 
sophy which, as you know, is not mere metaphysics but darshan, 
a code of conduct pointing towards the Absolute or whatever 
it is. But turn over the pages of any good college text-book, and 
you will find that after the political description of a period, say 
the Gupta, the Turkish or the Mughal, only a few pages are in¬ 
sinuated, almost apologetically, in memory of the cultural activi¬ 
ties such as the state of literature, architecture and systems of 
philosophy. I have not been able to trace any reference to rituals, 
customs, myths and legends there, not to speak of their changes 
if any. Mention of Nagarjun, Sankaracharya may be found, but 
of the practical philosophy, which is the most vital aspect of 
philosophy, none. This, to my mind, is a serious loss to Indian 
historiography. Our historians should never have been ashamed 
of their own people. One of them when faced with that charge 
replied that if they had not shown the political greatness of 
Ancient India, India’s stock in the world would have gone down 
and we would have been dubbed as barbarians, primitives, un¬ 
fit for self-government. 

Well, this reply brings me to the second stage of 
Indian history itself, the first being what has been loosely 
described as the colonial-commercial. We are in the middle 
of the nineteenth century by now. The Indian press 
is bom, and it has begun to ventilate administrative 
grievances and a few political demands. If you look into 
the old files of contemporary newspapers and journals, some of 
which reached a high standard of dignified expression, you will 
often come across liits at Cliristian missionaries for some dero¬ 
gatory remarks against Hinduism, and not unoften a protest or 
two against an official s feeling of superiority over the ruled. At 
the same time, you will also observe the notice of a dramatic 
performance, a meeting of pundits, a summary of the proceed¬ 
ings of a club composed of eminent Indians and Europeans 
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devoted to the noble object of improving the material, moral, 
cultural or spiritual condition of India. By that time the after- 
eflEects of the ‘Sepoy Revolt' were smudged out except in one 
important particular, which I shall mention soon. The country 
was clearly in for a period of consolidated British rule. A class 
of people had risen mostly from among the ranks of those who 
had derived or sought benefit from British connection, and that 
class dug their money in landownership and/or took to English 
education which was getting popular. Those among them who 
could write and speak English with ease and came from respec¬ 
table families got jobs \vith the government. Some of them 
were very able men, but their prospects were not commensurate 
with their ability. Usually they were steeped in English culture, 
but they reacted against the full-blooded westernisation 
advocated by men of the tliirties. It is difficult to demarcate 
the boundaries of personal disappointment and social conviction. 
But uncharitable remarks of foreigners often tilted the balance 
against the west. 

About the seventies, both in Bombay and in Bengal, indus¬ 
trialisation had started, and from all reports it was growing 
fast. Bombay had 8 cotton factories; in '73-74, in Bombay city 
alone the number went up to 28; elsewhere 8. Exported cotton 
goods jumped from £1,91,336 to £2,54,571 in a year. Heavy 
and cotton stuff stopped coming into India and Indian cotton 
products were being sold in China, Russia and America. In 
Bengal too 15 mills were working in the decade along the 
Hooghly. The import of machinery shot up from £ 3,00,000 in 
1870 to £ 1,5 m. in 1875; and there was agitation in the English 
press, in Manchester and in the House of Commons, to abolish 
the very moderate duty of about 7.5 per cent ad valorem on 
British textiles which the Indian government had imposed in 
1864. Not only that: British textile interests agitated for excise 
duty on Indian cotton goods and for factory legislation to pro¬ 
tect the poor Indian women and children. Naturally, the textile 
and jute companies in India, British and Indian alike, did not 
like this. The following quotation may be of interest. *Give 
Manchester what she wants or go_that is what Lord Salis¬ 

bury (the Secretary of State of India) demanded of the Viceroy.'^ 

'^Lord Northbrook is the Viceroy, and the reference is to the 
Tariff Act of 1875 passed at Simla by which 7.5 per cent ad valorem, 
on imports was reduced only to 5 per cent, which Lord Salisbury 
objected as insufficient for several reasons, one of which being 
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What can be more scandalous, to avail ourselves of Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s own words, than for an English minister deliberately to 
sell India to Manchester? Yet this is what the Secretary of 
State proposed to do/ The above passage is from the Bombay 
Gazette, (28 February 1876) of which the editor was one Mr. 
MacLean who was later on to transfer his affection to Manches¬ 
ter and be the spokesman of Manchester in the House of 
Commons. 

I consider this to be an important quotation. It shows how 
in Bombay at least non-Indians, for their own reasons, helped 
the Indian case against the English government. But of superior 
significance is the pattern of the period, its date and make-up. 
The pattern is fixed by certain administrative factors which 
were supposed to negative the Queen s Proclamation, a definite 
feeling of resentment against unconsidered attacks on Hindu¬ 
ism, mainly by Christain missionaries, the rise of Hindu sects, 
and the phenomenal appearance of the factory-system and 
industrialisation in regions which had taken advantage of 
English education. Naturally, tlie English educated, be it 
said to their credit, secured by dint of their ability many 
things which were not within the avowed purpose of English 
thought and of European happenings. In Bengal particularly, 
it was fairly strong as is proved by the journalistic literature of 
the period. Probably the reasons of die emphasis on ideas in 
Bengal were the disintegration of the commercial class into 
permanent settlement zamindars and the unwillingness of these 
gentlemen to invest money in industrial undertakings. Bombay 
had no permanent settlement and capital was not so shy. Be 
that as it may, the acquisition of new thought, which was not 
in the bargain, did help the growth of nationalist ideas. The 
examples of Italy and Germany were not lost sight of. Mazzini 
and Garibaldi continued to remain almost Indian heroes quite 
late in the day. Such was the pattern, and the date was the 
eve of the formation of the Indian National Gongress. The 
Indian atmosphere was charged with nationalism. It was 
not unconnected with Hindu resurgence and with indus¬ 
trialisation. Its psychological drive was self-respect. When peo¬ 
ple want to acquire self-respect they may adopt various means, 

expressly political. Salisbury wrote, ‘The entire removal of the 
duty should, however, not be adjourned for an indefinite period but 
the provision should be made for it within a fixed term of years.’ 
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one of which is a trip to ancient times where food for self-respect 
is abimdant This happened in Germany where the Romantic 
Historical School of the same period furnished the background 
of German national unity in the tribal origins and in the German 
soul, in Frederick the Great and the uniqueness of Germany 
fighting single-handed against the Roman and Christian bar¬ 
barians. I do not suggest that our patriots were students of 
German historians. What I mean to point out is the naturalness 
of the phenomenon. 

So, nationalism is the context of Indian historiography of 
the second stage. Its imprint is all over the historical writing of 
the period. There also one finds all the strength and the weak¬ 
ness of our nationalism. References to Plasscy drain, opposition 
to any British proposal for reduction by the Indian government 
of cotton import duty or for imposition of cotton excise, criticism 
of army expenditure, demand for simultaneous examination, 
researches into Hindu periods of Indian history, Rajput or Mar- 
hatta particularly, and inteqiretations of Hindu system of philo¬ 
sophy, band together and form an easily recognisable pattern. 
We may now proceed to evaluate it. 

(a) The first trait one notices is a glorification of the past 
the treasures of which in monuments and other antiejuities had 
been partly revealed. At this time more claims were made on 
behalf of Hindu philosophy than even the rishis dared. Every¬ 
thing Hindu was sacrosanct. Certain reformist sects had no 
doubt entered a few caveats, but either the number of their 
adherents were small, or their opposition was self-negated by 
their assertion that their reformism was a return to the purity 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads, We should not forget what 
happened to Keshab Cliandra Sens attempt at synthesis, the 
New Dispensation, which was understood by a number of other¬ 
wise sympathetic people as an unwarranted move away from 
Indian traditions. The Arya Samaj openly based its philosophy 
upon the Vedas. Contrariwise, Swami Vivekanandas severe 
indictment of Indian superstitions and prejudices was forgotten 
and his great speech at Chicago thrilled India. This mental 
climate persisted in the otherwise dispassionate historical writ¬ 
ings of Ranade and Romesh Chander Dutt who share with 
Dadabhai Naoroji the distinction of being the progenitors of 
Indian nationalist economy. I wonder if it is well known outside 
Bengal that Romesh Chander was no mean historical novelist. 
His subjects were the rise and fall of the Mahratta power. Pro- 
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bubly, Sir Ram Krishna Bhandarkar most successfully escaped 
the nationalist pressure. Even then his excellent researches 
must have titillated our pride. Obviously, the glorification of 
Ancient India fulfilled a psychological need, viz., the compen¬ 
sation for our sense of political and economic denial. 

(b) The comparative neglect of the Muslim period was 
interesting. I do not suggest that the pro-Hindu policy of the 
government after the ‘Sepoy Revolt’ had anything to do with 
it. Nor can I prove definitely that it was a delil^crate step taken 
by Indian historians. Yet, the journalistic sources of the period 
round about the eighties contain many uncharitable references 
to the Muslims which I do not want to repeat. Their substance 
is that India is the land of the Hindus only. I am afraid that 
this trait of nationalist opinion has not yet disappeared in spite 
of the best efforts of many eminent scholars who have drawn 
their inspiration from Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Authoritative text¬ 
books written by European scholars repeat the same mistake, 
and are not above throwing a few obiter dicta which are at once 
seized upon by narrow minds. The old mischief has not yet 
been liquidated. 

(c) The next weakness of the nationalist pattern is the 
preoccupation with political history (mixed with a dose of eco¬ 
nomic history of the British period) to the detriment of the social. 
Reference has already been made to the study of customs and 
beliefs made by scholars of the preceding age and to its supreme 
importance for Indian historiography. But, gradually, the ethno¬ 
logical interest recedes. It now becomes a hobby of certain 
officials with their leisure and intimacies of distiict work. Indian 
historians would not look at it. This neglect of social factors was 
not pardonable in view of the large number of mistakes in their 
accounts by foreigners and the patronising, and often the con¬ 
temptuous, manner with which the Indian customs were treated. 
To my knowledge, only one book on that subject was written, 
viz., that by Akshay Kumar Datta in Bengali. Even today no 
reliable book is available on Hindu religious customs, beliefs, 
rituals, myths, legends, tables and tales. We depend mainly 
upon European authors. The same with Islamic customs. And 
yet, anybody with slightest acquaintance with Indian conditions 
past and present knows that tlae secret of the continuity of Indian 
histoiy, of the mystery that the historical process has not stop¬ 
ped from functioning despite vicissitudes, of the fact that 
it has held together witliin the four comers so symbolically laid 
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down by Asoka by his pillars, Sankaracharya by bis math and 
Slier Shall and Akbar by their public works and monuments 
has not been lost. I say that the very active principle of our 
history up till late in the day has been the patient, stubborn, 
silent social process. We did not cv'^olve any definite pattern of 
relations between the state and the people; nor had we any 
counterpart of the Church. The people were held togetlier in 
the socius, and the socius utilised tlic myths and legends and 
mythologies as living history. I want to stress this point from a 
slightly different angle. The importance of the Puranas has been 
recognised by modern scholars for the purpose of ancient Indian 
history; some of them are pucca records dressed in the garb of 
mytliolog)", others have been dismissed and caution has been 
urged against all. All this is good so far as it goes; but it does 
not go to the roots of the manner in which the people under¬ 
stand the past. My point is that the manner of understanding 
the past in the present is a part of liistory. Go to the villages 
and you will find that the past in the shape of ideal types of 
conduct represented by mythical and legendary heroes is being 
actually lived and practised from day-to-day. This no doubt 
is traditionalism, but is not a big portion of liistorical living just 
this? It is didactic history, and the true significance of philo¬ 
sophy understood in India is the capacity of traditions to 
mould individual and group-conduct. And then, all mythologi¬ 
cal and legendary heores whom the Indian people daily 
remember are like their compeers in other lands, essentially 
culture-heroes. Rama fights Ravana, the Pandavas fight the 
Kuruas, Indra fights Brittasur, Krishna fights Kansa, Jarasandha, 
Kala Yavana and Paundraka. Each such fight represents the 
conflict of culture-patterns and all that it means in the way of 
expansion, diffusion and consolidation of tlie higher type. Yes, 
almost in every case, it is the triumph of the higher type of 
ideology and social organisation, including probably the econo¬ 
mic one also. By higher type I mean (i) a gradual synthesis of 
the different tribal rituals, traditions and beliefs, e.g., the Vedic 
and the non-Vedic or the Aryan and the non-or pre-Aryan, the 
monotheistic, the polytheistic and the devotional; (ii) a solution 
of fresh problems of status and functions created by the increa¬ 
sing groups of people in terms of a hierarchy which, be it noted, 
was based upon the twin principles of social assimilation and 
economic division of labour; and (iii) a fairly workable social 
mechanism to stabilise the new order. There is no doubt of the 
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fact that the caste system was an improvement upon the older 
type of organisation by his and ktilu. Its stability would prove 
it once for all. What is ecjually, if not more, important however 
is the strength and the resilience of the tapestry of Indian ideas. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that the tapestry woven by 
the culture-heroes of the past, inste.ad of being tom by Indo- 
Greeks, Huns, Kushans, Turks and Mughals, went on acquiring 
beauty in variety and complexity, until the West came and in¬ 
troduced new threads. I am not praising the past for the sake 
of the past; what I mean is that our culture-heroes fixed our 
culture-pattern very efficiently, and as such, a sociological 
analysis of their achievement should form an essential ele¬ 
ment of the nationalist history of a country whose daily living 
still continued to be governed by ancient norms. I repeat 
Tagores injunction that in so far as the materials of India’s 
history are not the same as those of a modem political entity 
like England, France or the U.S.A., the approach and the method 
of Indian history will have to be different with regard to the 
refined apparatus of interpretation, criticism and constmetion. 
Our historians of the second stage were nationalists; but they 
did not fully realise the impb'eations of their nationalism in the 
art of writing history. 

I can hardly resist the temptation of pointing out two more 
important deficiencies of the nationalist history. One was 
the non-recognition of the fact by the historians in their 
assumptions, attitudes and achievement that this mosaic of 
Indian history consisted of autonomous segments. Indian history 
being co-terminous with Indian culture was multiformal-this 
conviction between form and content was not apparent to our 
historians. It could not be, because the compulsion behind 
the historiography was partly a protest against the claim that 
India had been driven into warring states in the pre-British davs 
and partly that the British mle had introduced administrative and 
legal unity for the first time in Indian history. The protest took 
the shape of a counter-claim that India was one and had always 
been one. It was not given to the nationalist historians of those 
days to distinguish between processes towards unification and 
the fact of static unity, nor between the social agencies of fusion 
and the political factors of fission and disruption. And yet it 
should have been clear that the so-called downfall of the political 
empires right from the time of Asoka to that of Aurangzeb 
meant the assertion of the integrity of nationalities. I use the 
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phrase so-called downfalF for certain sociological reasons. Fiist, 
every formation of an empire government in India was in a 
sense an attempt at the establishment of a central government 
with the help of a courtly nobility made up of willing feudal 
chiefs combining military duties with administrative supervision. 
The rest of the feudal nobility owed nominal fief to the sovereign, 
but otherwise administered their areas as of old. In these areas 
the active allegiance was to the immediate superior. Naturally 
the bonds of the court at the big capital were weak and those 
of the local courts were strong. In these local areas, administra¬ 
tive and cultural homogeneity, decentralised village-community 
and a community of language and traditions, ruled. This com¬ 
munity, in spite of outside influences to disrupt it, was an 
organic one. In short, the region remained a whole in every 
aspect of living. Thus it is that the downfall of empires was 
essentially an assertion of zonal cultures and organic regions and 
seldom interfered with the habits of living in the long run. The 
formation of kingdoms in the Mughal suhas and the former oppo¬ 
sition to their creation were both joint efforts of Muslims and 
Hindus. The way in which Pathan rulers in complete alliance 
with their Hindu chiefs opposed the Mughal invasions is as well 
known as the alliance between the Hindus and Muslims in the 
new kingdoms that arose after Aurangzeb. It happened in Ben¬ 
gal, Oudh, Gujarat, and the Nizamat of Hyder Ali, in every suba 
wliich was more organic tlian in the British provinces of today. 

The second missing implication was the neglect of the 
genuine bonds of India—caste, family-life, the village commu¬ 
nity, and a particular type of religious dynamics. The fiirst three 
were common to all who had made India tlieir home, and they 
stressed the aspect of social and moral obligation in preference 
to any scheme of rights. One real base of Indian unity has been 
that of sense of obligation with its philosophical counterpart 
of Karmic pre-destination. Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Jains 
—all are bound by the same tie. And the religious dynamics 
which have kept Indian unity safe from degenerating into me¬ 
chanical uniformity and civic death, came from the protestant 
mystics who streamed down the ages. Today we Imow how 
they kept open the door of a more or less stable, closed society 
with its fairly fixed patterns of material living by insisting upon 
the individual's direct contact with the godlaead and the idea 
and practice of spontaneous love and devotion, by doing away 
with old rituals and Sanskrit mantras, in fact, by pushing aside 
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priestcraft, caste prejudice, communal feeling and other forms 
of inequality including the sexual. Our nationalist historians in 
their obsession with politics ignored the social process^ of 
Indian history and grossly neglected the magnificent contribu¬ 
tions of the so-called ‘depressed classes’ and of the Muslims, the 
sadhus and sants, to the building up of Indian culture. We reap 
today the consequence of the political obsession and the blind¬ 
ness it conditioned. 

Gradually, the second epoch matured until we come to this 
century. The aggressive attitude was modified by scholarship. 
Historians of our days of studentship had become scholars in the 
European sense of the term. They would refer to documents, 
inscriptions on plates and monuments, contemporary records and 
sift them with care. But all that technique was subservient to 
nationalism.’ Think of the subjects: Indian shipping, local gov¬ 
ernment, greater India, democratic rule, empires, and the whole 
of pre-Muslim India. The study of the Buddhist period became 
popular. On reading again some of the classsics of this period 
I find that our scholars seemed to have been suffering from what 
the abnormal psychologists call in their studies dejd vu, 
the certain feeling of experiencing all that before and yet not 
being able to recall where and how it happened. The patient 
notices some similarity and is very certain that it actually 
happens. On analysis, it has been found that in such cases dif¬ 
ferences are suppressed; that the suppression in its turn creates 
the feeling of strangeness which again reacts in the way of loud 
assertion. A similar thing is to be noticed in the writings of 
our historians. We had democracy, we had empire, even im¬ 
perialism; we had science, in fact, we could conclude with some 
assurance that we forestalled the West by a few centuries. As 
most of the historians are living I shall only limit myself to the 
statement that they were unconsciously suppressing a vital dif¬ 
ference between the past and the present, viz., the passage of 
time and the process of becoming. In short, our historians 
erred not merely the use of social processes but also the notion 
of time, the notion oHiistory as becoming. In other words, they 
had no philosophy. 

Let me hasten to remove a misapprehension that may arise 
on a point of fact. About the period of intense nationalism, say 
between 1905 and 1920, a definite step was taken in Bengal to 
construct a philosophy of nationalism. The pages of the Bande 
Mataram, the Karma Yogm, the Yugantar, contained the first 
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philosophical statement of the Indian nationalist position. Most 
of the articles came from the pen of Sri Aiirobindo, and Bepin 
Cliunder Pal would often develop his and similar ideas in speech 
and writing. Later on, the Ari/a continued to expand the original 
thesis. The remarkable articles that appeared then (in 1918) 
have since been printed as the Renaissance in India, Therefore 
it would not be quite correct to say that nationalism did not 
crystallize itself into some form of philosophy which the histo¬ 
rians could exploit for their own benefit. In fact, I know de¬ 
finitely that at least three scholars of ancient India came into 
close touch with Sri Aurobindo. But, unfortunately, the direct in¬ 
fluence of Sri Aurobindo on historiography is not traceable. The 
reason however is not far to seek. Sri Aurobindo s conception 
of patriotism was not metaphysical, but spiritual. He believed 
in the genius of a specific culture, and also that the genius of 
Indian culture being essentially spiritual its renaissance should 
be governed by the principle of spirituality. For liim spirituafity 
was no doubt integral, all-inclusive; it did not ignore the material, 
vital, or the mental life. At the same time, it was more than the 
mere sum total of life’s expressions. It posited spirit as the 
first truth and connected it with life in the dialectic of ascent of 
life into divinity and the descent of divinity into life. Said he: 

Politics, society, economy, me in the first form of 
human life simply an arrangement by which men collec¬ 
tively can live, produce, satisfy their desires, enjoy, pro¬ 
gress in bodily vital and mental efiBciency; but the spiritual 
aim makes them much more than this, first, a framework of 
life within which man can seek for and grow into his real 
self and divinity and secxmdly, an increasing embodiment 
of the divine laws being in life, thirdly, a collective advance 
towards the light, power and peace, unity, harmony of 
the diviner nature ot humanity which the race is trying to 
evolve. This and nothing more but nothing less, this, in 
all its potentialities, is what we mean by a spiritual culture 
and the application of spirituality to life. 

Obviously, Sri Aurobindo’s spirituality is poles apart from 
religion and metaphysics. After stating emphatically that spiri¬ 
tuality takes all our aims and activities and endows them with 
a diviner, a more intimate sense, he proceeds: 

Philosophy is in the Western way of dealing with it a 
dispassionate enquiry by the fight of the reason into the 
first truths of existence, which we shall get at either by 
observing the facts science places at our disposal or by a 
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careful dialectical scrutiny of the concepts of the reason or 
a mixture of the two methods. But from the spiritual view¬ 
point truth of existence is to be found by intuition and 
inner experience and not only by the reason and by scien¬ 
tific observation; the work of philosophy is to arrange the 
data given by the various means of Knowledge, excluding 
none, and put them into their synthetic relation to the one 
Truth, the one supreme and universal reality. 

You will probably wonder how such a spiritual interpreta¬ 
tion of Indian culture could at all stimulate historical writing. 
Logically, however, it was possible. For example, it could, as 
it was doing in Europe at more or less the same time, create 
an intuitive approach to history. It could easily create a school 
on the lines of the modern Christian philosophies of history like 
Gilson on the Middle Ages, Berdayev on Russia and Sturzo on 
the church and the state. It could certainly give an integral 
vision of India. But nothing of their spiritual intutitive approach 
is to be found among Indian historians. (Elsewhere it made its 
appearance, as in Bepin Chunder Pals Soul of Bengal, a book 
evidently written under the inspiration of Aurobindos teach¬ 
ings. ) This is strange if Indian culture is really as spiritual 
as all that. But there is no room for surprise in history. 
The compulsion of the age was patriotism on the material level; 
and if people were ready to make a religion of nationalism it 
was because of the fact that they found it a convenient substi¬ 
tute for the decay in their spirituality and in their understanding 
of the significance of Indian culture. This religious aspect of 
our nationalism, as filling the vacuum created by loss of spiri¬ 
tuality, should not be neglected. If you want to hear the same 
remark in a different language, I shall say that pur patriotism 
being essentially the creation of a specipus class remained out 
of touch with the roots of Indian culture and searched for them 
everywhere except where they lay. Remember the pseudo¬ 
spiritualism and the scientific religiosity of the period. My 
submission is that Sri Aurobindo s ideas were not selected to 
survive by the material needs of the people; and yet the bour¬ 
geois historians, and others too, would not admit the importance 
of material needs as they felt on the basis of a lingering preju¬ 
dice that materialism was India's taboo. But as Sri Aurobindo ’ 
put it: ‘There was never a national idea of poverty as some would 
have us believe, nor was bareness or squalor the essential setting 
of her spirituality.' 
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The above explanation is on the level of sociology, DiScuU 
ties in the processes of permeation of Sri Aurobindo s philosophy 
appeared also on the level of liistoriography. That philosophy 
possessed certain features which were foreign to the approacli 
and the object of Indian nationalist historians. Sri Aurobindo’s 
views are scattered in the pages of his Renaissance, Psychology 
of Social Development, Evolution and in three volumes of the 
Life Divine, In the latest Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual,^ there 
is a suggestive essay, The Integral Vision of History’ by Sisir 
K. Mitra. These alone are the sources of what may be called 
Sri Aurobindo s philosophy of history. It is frankly idealistic, if 
one chooses to use the Western term. Essentially, it is an inte¬ 
gral vision of the aeonic march of humanity towards divine life. 
History in that context cannot but be a world history; its march 
becomes equivalent to progress and its motive the establishment 
of a perfect community. Its reason is the plan divine. Obvi¬ 
ously, such an integral vision was much beyond the scope, 
method and object of our scholars. They were interested in 
certain facts and aspects of the past of this country, and not 
interested with the evolution of ideas or of humanity. Most 
probably none of them believed in progress and perfection. For 
them it was a regression from some golden age, at least, as a 
sub-sumption. In a sense, this lack of faith in progress and per¬ 
fection was the last pull of the religious attitude which, as you 
know, looks back, and therefore looks up to, some form of Ram 
Rajya. Conversely, it shows a weak grasp of the spirit of science 
which must needs have a forward gaze and believe in perfecting 
human nature and society. At least, that is what the thought 
of the French Revolution period tells us. Thus the whole con¬ 
text, the entire ambit of Sri Aurobindo s philosophy of history, 
was missed. But a few details were accepted. Sri Aurobindo 
had mentioned the specificity of certain culture, such as the 
Chinese, Indian, and the Western, each with a pattern and em¬ 
phasis of its own, contributing its own share to the stream of 
life. He had also described the stages of historical development, 
the symbolic, the philosophical, the ethical, the conventional, 
then back again via individualism and science to the higher ones. 
As a result of this double approach, the typical and the histori¬ 
cal, one thing emerged that could be seized more easily by our 
historians than the integral vision of human evolution. It was 
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the specificity of Indian culture, the genius of the people. Our 
historians of the nationalist phase adopted this seminal idea as 
their first assumption. I use the word assumption advisedly. 
The pages of learned journals do not show it; nor do the more 
ambitious researches into any particular period for that matter. 
And yet these scrappy articles, periodwise probings and sectional 
visions, were held together by the faith in the uniqueness of 
Indian culture. Elsewhere, as in the history of Indian philo¬ 
sophy, the history of Indian art, the history of Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali, Gujarati literatures, that assumption of India's 
specificity, the genius of her people, was patent. Still more 
patent was it in the actual burgeoning, in the so-called Bengal 
school of painting, in the popularity of classical music, and 
finally, in the new orientation of Indian politics by Mahatma 
Gandhi. But here I must stop lest I wheedle you into believing 
that the specificity of Indian culture has been fully understood or 
worked out by our professional historians. ‘Scientific method’ 
with its mechanical causation, its evening out of all individuali¬ 
ties for the sake of generalisation, and its great prestige, stood 
in the way. The method mastered the man; and the man 
rationalised his defeat by believing with Freeman that history 
is one, i.e., history of India is to be judged on the basis of the 
history of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, the USA, the 
latest being the USSR. 

I do not propose to take up Tagore s view of history here 
lest you think that Tagore has become my King Gharles’ head. 
But a few broad hints may as well be given. He believed (i) 
that the materials of Indian history were different from those of 
West European history. Ours are myths, legends, folk¬ 
tales, epics and the various shastras. Therefore, the approach 
should be different. He did not use the word sociological, but 
that was what he meant, (ii) Tliat education of India would 
remain incomplete unless such an authentic history of India 
was written. It would bring Indians closer to India by abolish¬ 
ing the barrier of false history written by foreign historians, and 
it would bridge the artificial gulfs between the pre-British and 
the British period. In short, he wanted the continuity of the 
trunk as well as the spread of the shade. When our historians 
failed to do either he attempted the task himself in his essay, 
"Kalantar," which to my mind is a most penetrating analysis of 
India’s historical fortunes, (iii) That India had a message which 
he, unfortunately for the superficial reader, called ‘The Message 
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of the Forest.’ This message was essentially Upanishadic and 
spiritual. In terms of history, it meant that this land of ours 
had evolved a pattern of many threads, a unity in the midst of 
diversity, a system of culture that was coordinated with a 
hierarchy of values in wliich the material and the social were 
impregnated and informed by the spirit. The spirit in its turn 
was humanised by rituals, customs, mores and folkways. That 
was Tagore’s view of Indian history. It was very similar to 
Sri Aurobindo s. And the reasons why Tagore’s ideas were not 
heartily taken up were also not different. Add to these reasons 
the fact that both were outsiders, and the picture of our failure 
is complete. Tagore cried, ‘We are waiting in the midst of this 
darkness to welcome the historian who will incarnate the whole 
of India before us.... O, Historian, show us the treasure-house 
of our capacities to offer to the world, open its gates.’ This cry 
was lost in the wilderness. The gates still remain closed, and 
darkness enfolds us in its thick layers. Our history has not yet 
been written. A band of Indian historians has appeared; but 
their Indianness I question. Their nationalism is political; tlieir 
scientific attitude is mechanistic; and their sense of history, not 
being grounded upon proper materials, is partial and non-direc¬ 
tive. In short, they have no philosophy of history. 


Ill 

The latest phase, that which we are passing tlirough, is 
that of scientific’ history. At last, nationalism is officially 
abjured and Indian history is freed from sentiments, feelings, 
etc. It moves towards neutrality. We at last find that its scope 
has been extended to include periods other than the ancient 
Hindu and the Buddhist, such as the Kusan, the Gurjara Prati- 
har, the Chola and Chalukya, the Muslim and the beginning of 
the British period. Slowly but surely, the gaps are being filled by 
meticulous research; the pre-Aryans are coming to their own; 
and cautious effort is being made to have a picture of the inter¬ 
actions of cultures inside India and outside, China, Java, or 
what in a relapse into nationalism, is called Greater India. Pro¬ 
bably, the greatest single contribution of the scientific phase is 
the light thrown on the Muslim period. But a more flattering 
compliment is the application of the principles of higher criti¬ 
cism to such cultural aspects as the Epics, particularly, the Ma- 
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hahharafa, the Dharma Shastras, to monuments and paintings. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the best work of our 
scientific historians compares favourably with the choicest exam¬ 
ples of tlie work of European scholars on similar subjects. 

At the same time, we must point out some glaring inadequa¬ 
cies in the acliiev(?ments of our new liistorians, not in a carping 
spirit but in the larger interests of India and her historiography. 
We‘shall not dwell upon such lingering prejudices as those of 
a Kayastha historian against the Brahmin and for the Kshatriya 
contribution, or vice versa, or that of Muslim historians against 
Maratha rule, and vice versa again. That is unavoidable in so 
fur as the historian remains a human being; despite his 
objectivity, his attitude itself forms a part of the historical pro¬ 
cess. More pertinent are the inadequacies which arise from 
what our historians believe science and scientific spirit to be. 
Tliere was a time in Europe when science meant only the col¬ 
lection, observation and collation of data, their quantitative 
measurement, a working hypolhesis and then its enlargement or 
rejection and a reaching out towards broader generalisations or 
statement of tendencies. And it did wonders. But just when 
this meaning of science was most popular and well established 
certain philosophers and historians protested against its all- 
embracing claims. They said that in view of the complexity of 
human behaviour involved in history, with the impossibility of 
setting all the relevant data and the absence of any opportunity 
for controlled experiment, and also in so far as a historical norm 
for the universe was an absurdity when distinct units were at 
diflPerent stages and levels of development, history could not 
be a science in the hitherto accepted sense. The result was 
interesting. Some historians began to call their operations artistic 
while others came closer to philosophy. Not that the vigour of 
scientific scrutiny was discarded, but that with the help of the 
scientific apparatus the unfolding of the deeper layers and the 
underlying configurations of a general culture-trait or a parti¬ 
cular unit began to be considered the legitimate object of history. 
Tliere were various schools among these new historians, but 
their common function, in my opinion, was the search for mean¬ 
ing. It would be the meaning or the expression of an epoch or 
of a country’s whole structure, of a great man s activities, or the 
common peoples actions and beliefs. 

The history of art and ideas was a clear manifestation of 
this urge for meaning. Naturally, without shifting the base of 
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ihe method, viz., scientific observation, etc., something like an 
intuitive approach towards the essence of the subject, its nature 
and structure, had to be adopted. In a sense, however, it pro¬ 
mised a break with the methods of the natural sciences as under¬ 
stood. The point of departure was understanding. The word 
‘understanding’ is a technical term. It is more than intellection. 
As Dilthcy would have it: Everywhere we understand before we 
explain, and understand more than we explain. In this connection 
we can do nothing better than to draw our historian s attention to 
Prof. Hodges excellent introduction to Diltheys work. In the 
selected passages given at the end of the book,*^ there is the 
master s own account of ‘understanding.’ All that I can do here 
is to hint at it. 

Dilthey distinguishes the natural sciences from humanistic 
studies in their method, attitude and tasks, primarily on the basis 
of understanding. Understanding, for Dilthey, is the apprehension 
of the meaning of a portion of history but in all the parts of that 
portion in relation to the vital movement of the whole as also the 
apprehension of the mental fact or process signified by it. Under¬ 
standing can only be of the type or the individual, of something 
mental, never of the general law or anything merely physical, or 
sensual. The task is to discover a living unity in the given; and 
its process is the individuals projection into the past, the 
re-living and reproduction. I shall not raise the question whether 
such a view of the special features of historical understanding 
and expression could lead to anything more than a psychology of 
history. I shall content myself by saying that its corollary was 
a Weltanschauung, a philosophical outlook comprising (a) beliefs 
and c*onvictions about the nature of life and the world, (b) emo¬ 
tional habits, and tendencies based on these, and (c) a system of 
purposes, preferences and principles governing action and giving 
life its unity and meaning. The Weltanschauung of a person or a 
type of society includes that person or that society’s answer to the 
fundamental questions of destiny, which Dilthey calls the riddle 
of life. Dilthey, how^ever, would not believe in a philosophy, (the 
singular is used as a raw material for being an abstraction). Says 
he: ‘If w^e are to speak of a philosophy of history, it can only 
mean historical research witli a philosophical aim and vrith 
philosophical aids.’ Dilthey w^as thus driven by realisation of 
the scientific method in regard to history and humanities into 
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the arms of some discipline which we call philosophy. (Our o^vn 
scientific historians seldom cared to enquire into the methodo¬ 
logy of science and hastily abrogated philosophy. The result is 
that Indians cannot re-live their history and thus fail to notice 
the living unity of the Indian type of culture.) 

It was not merely the quest for unity in this mad world or 
the innate instinctive urge of man for the universal which prom¬ 
pted the European historian to question the methods he had 
followed in conjuring up the past. Philosophy had always been 
warning the scientific against mechanical causation. It had 
pointed out times without number that the scientist was by his 
very method isolating both his observation and the object of 
observation from the context of human experience. Philosophy 
never failed to expose the claim of scientists that they alone re¬ 
presented common-sense, and stood the democratic evidence of 
the man in the street as the arbiters of the truth or otherwise of 
an observation or a conclusion. In fact, we now find that it was 
science that was rearing up an abstraction and philosophy that 
was pleading for common-sense and experience. Not only that; 
philosophy was always burrowing at the foundations of scientific 
methodology by a searching analysis of its terms like facts, ob¬ 
servation, causation, its whole logic of hypothesis and inference. 
In unmistakable terms philosophy told science not to transgress 
its limits. It reminded science that at every step of its hypothesis¬ 
making it was making a judgment, that even the rejection of 
hypothesis in the light of new facts was a clarification of values, 
and that this tendency was towards a monistic explanation of 
the universe. 

Some European scholars understood the value of these warn¬ 
ings and changed their teehnique of historiography, Troeltsch and 
Toynbee, for example. At this stage, chronologieally somewhat 
later, philosophy was reinforced in its great task by a later deve¬ 
lopment of sociology, viz., the sociology of knowledge. In tlie 
hands of Scheler and Mannheim, to name two only, it has assumed 
considerable dignity. The main contention of these sociologists 
is that an idea, the ruling form of understanding, i.e., knowledge, 
is an integral part of living; and as living is the content of 
history, as history is not an account of experience that never 
was, but one of something which happens to go down the 
ages, knowledge has to be understood as a part of the social, 
i.e., historical experience. Now this view cuts across the scien¬ 
tific view of history by which an event or a fact is taken in 
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vacuums. May I add that it also teaches humility to philosophy 
by keeping it in its place in history. Be that as it may, this 
sociology of knowledge has proved a great help to modern 
historial thought to restore the equilibrium which mechanistic 
science had upset. 

A third help came from science itself. I refer to the growth 
of biology which strongly challenged the prestige of the chemico- 
physical sciences and indirectly the methods they had been 
grounded upon. Here I cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
from a fine book, Erich Kahler s Man the Measure. It is one of 
the best books on the history of ideas in the West. After tracing 
the evolutionary laws he wTites: 

While natural laws then were becoming historical, 
history was becoming mechanised. Historiography felt 
rather ashamed of being valued as a second-rate discipline, 
a not quite serious, not quite scientific discipline, somehow 
related to romance and story-telling, since it was not easy 
to explain historical developments by mere mechanical cau- 
salitv. At any rate, historians also paid their tribute to 
meciianical causality by splitting the live stream of histori¬ 
cal processes into innumerable petty causes and tracing 
every cause to another cause, into an infinite j^ast, which 
meant the disintegration and explaining away of history. 
This brought about explanation by origins, arid origins of 
origins, a method that is known as historicism. And every¬ 
where in the humanities the search for a mechanical causa¬ 
lity liad the same levelling and disintegrating effect. It 
prevented a distinction between the essential and the non- 
essential, by rating all phenomena alike and distrusting and 
excluding any criterion but that of material evidence. Any 
judging of material was considered speculative, and what 
a scholar of the present generation nas called ‘the total 
suspicion of ideology' began to prevail, that is to say, every 
author and every scientinc group was suspected or ideolo¬ 
gical prejudices. It began long before Marxism, and from 
the nineteenth century on, has dominated all learning and 
the intellectual outlook of all classes of population. 

An interesting view is in their ‘total suspicion of ideology.’ 
‘Ideology’ in this sense is nothing else than evaluation, which is 
the very soul of critical philosophy. Anyhow, the fact is that our 
best historians who have built up this scientific edifice of Indian 
history on Mill’s principles of applicability of natural laws to 
the study of human affairs failed to realise that thanks to the 
growth of non-physical sciences in these years the natural laws 
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were themselves being infected by historicity. This failure to 
utilise the historicity of natural laws has not helped in creating 
the sense of history which, I submit, is the legitimate object of 
the liistorian. The tragedy has a lining of irony. Our historians 
are all idealists, if you ask them privately; and yet if there is 
any crude materialism anywhere it is to be found in this naive 
assumption of a mechanical causation in the human process. 
Dilthey our historians have passed by. 

Before I pass on to a discussion of the third fundamental 
question—viz., can there be any philosophy of history at all?— 

I shall mention two more criticisms of the methodology of our 
scientific historians. I have already mentioned how in the 
second phase, i.e., the nationalist one, historiography was being 
separated from the history, customs, life and habits of the peo¬ 
ple. The bourgeois tendency was strengthened by the abstrac¬ 
tion implicit in the regnant scientific method. Nowhere do the 
people as such write their history. They just live it; i.e., they 
allow historical forces to pass through them, or as often hap¬ 
pened in India, pass over them. At best, they create myths, 
legends and epics which, as I have said, are the vertical 
coordinate of people s history. If one looks deep into the ques¬ 
tion, however, one finds that the indifference of the people is 
really towards political liistory. But there is one exception. 
Sometimes the people revolt against tyranny and change the 
government. In India the records of popular resistance are 
few and far between. I do not think that a definite theory of 
popular resistance can be constructed out of Indian materials 
before, say, the ‘Sepoy Revolt' or the satyagraha movement. The 
Sepoy Revolt so called was a popular movement, but I do not 
think that it had a theory. This absence may be explained in 
various ways: the smooth tenor of our socio-economic exist¬ 
ence, the hedging in of kingship by customs, councils, and Brah- 
minical injunctions and interpretations. The very spaciousness 
of India also had something to do with it. So, excluding the 
pohtical sphere, the subjection of people to historical forces is 
a universal phenomenon. And yet people have changed. The 
noticeable changes have been effected in a comparatively stable 
and closed society like that of India, mostly through religion. 
’ Our religious movements have been social revolutions. But the 
abstract scientific method is seldom congenial to their study. 
Their tokens are non-material, impalpable values; their influence 
cannot be measured; and they are not quite tractable to the 
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laws of reason, being by their nature irrational or supra-rational. 
Apart from the general unsuitability of the method to the mate¬ 
rial there was the sense of shame in an implied recognition of 
the charge that India had lost her independence through her 
preoccupation with aflEairs of the spirit. That shame need not 
have been there. In fact, the pride in our spirituality which 
characterised the nationalist phase should have overcome it. But 
it did not. The influence and the prestige of Western thought 
and politics generated this nucleus of guilt and fostered it in 
the name of science. The result was a complete neglect of the 
bonds of the people, dhamia, religion. No history of the people, 
which in India is the same thing as the history of culture, could 
be Avritten, because the only sign of revolt, resistance and life 
here against religions and rituals could thus be witten. Let me 
repeat: Our numerous religious sects were so many rebellions. 
In Russia, the Slavophils and tlie Narodniks evolved an ideology 
of the people. He who divorced himself from the people dis¬ 
owned his god; he who denied liis god dissociated himself from 
the people: such was the conviction of men who heralded the 
Russian revolution. 

Here also it could be done on the authority of texts and prac¬ 
tice. This panthah, way, is the social binder-religion—that which 
binds; and this mahajana is not great men but the people, 
according to the commentator Nilkantha. And in regard to prac¬ 
tices, there was the whole field of Islam with its active principle 
of social democracy, and there was the magnificent contribution 
of the so-called depressed classes who kept the flag of people’s 
freedom flying with their emphasis of individual salvation, the 
rejection of priestcraft, their doctrine of love, the blessings of 
their mystics and saints, their stand for women and vernacular. 
These practices were dismissed as esoteric. But that meant shy¬ 
ness, and nothing more. It was the clear duty of our scientific 
historians to coax them out of the secretiveness and the reticence 
of our esoteric sects. They had done a thing or two in that 
line. They would dig into the mound but not into the mind of 
the people. Their method stood in the way, the role of the 
depressed classes was thus not understood, the function of reli¬ 
gion was thus neglected, and the continuity of Indian history 
was broken into bits, segmented into political history, and atom¬ 
ised into the biographies of great men—Asoka, Chandragupta, 
Harsha, Akbar and a few others. If we are politically suffering 
from the resentment of communities, tlie Achuts in particular. 
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our Indian historians cannot be exonerated. It is their scientific 
method which made them fear the touch of the people, and that 
fear also haunts our political and economic attitude. 

One of the main charges against this mechanistic methodo¬ 
logy is that in the name of objectivity, disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge, neutrality before values, science was split up into 
two separate kingdoms of theory and practice. It was the old 
Christian duality, the kingdom in heaven and the kingdom of 
earth in a new guise. Theorists annexed the heaven and left 
the earth to technologists, foremen and coolies. If the theorists 
really knew the history of science they would have found that 
the beginning and the end of science were the needs and urges 
of human life and action. It was only at some stage in the 
middle that theory assumed an autonomy of its own. Assumed 
is the word, because it was not a genuine separation. One could 
find without difficulty a large-scale correspondence between the 
movement of theoretical science and the movement of society. 
Whenever theoretical science had taken a pronounced turn, one 
could notice a big change in the socio-economic structure. This 
is the finding of the sociology of knowledge and of economic 
history. Ultimately, however, theory comes home to roost in 
the human needs. Often it does not, but that is due to certain 
social factors which stand in the way, the historic rush of profit, 
for example. When it does, the ground ceases to be neutral. 
You know what an amount of irresponsibility this neutrality has 
created in the mind of scientists. They save their conscience by 
saying that the scientist, as an individual, must not intrude into 
his observation, experiment and conclusion. Well, it is easier 
said than done. The scientist does intrude. I quote again to 
satisfy your curiosity and fortify your confidence. Edgar Wind 
in his contribution to the volume presented to Ernest Cassirer 
writes: 


... The investigator intrudes into the process that he is 
investigating. This is what the supreme rule of methodo¬ 
logy demands. In order to study physics, one must be 
physically affected; pure mind does not study physics. A 
body is needed—however much the mind may ‘interpret — 
which transmits the signals that are to be interpreted. 
Otherwise, there would be no contact with the surrounding 
world that is to be investigated. 

I had better continue this quotation, because Wind s con- 
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cern is the same as mine, viz., the contact between natural 
science and historj . 

Nor does pure mind study history. For tiuit purpose 
one must be liistorically affected; caught by the mass of 
past cxrK'rience tliat intrudes into the present in the shape 
of ‘traaition’: demanding, compelling, often only narrat¬ 
ing, reporting; pointing to other past experience which lias 
not as yet been unfolded... If the physicists were nothing 
but a pliysical apparatus, there would be no physics; nor 
would history exist, if the historian were merely an histori¬ 
cal document. (The very formulation of these sentences 
contains a contradiction, for the words ‘apparatus’ and 
‘document’ cannot be defined at all without relation to some 
one who uses them for some purpose). 

Now I am not asking you to attend to the subject, the per¬ 
son called some one, the scientist, historian as the source of 
light, I would want you to concentrate on the word ‘use.’ The 
scientist and the historian both are averse from use and useful¬ 
ness when they want to keep themselves shut inside the labo¬ 
ratory or the library. They remind one of the Roman patrician’s 
epicurean desire to lunch on the edge of the Vesuvius. They 
are subsidiary to this science for the sake of science, a doctrine 
older than that of art for art’s sake. The doctrine, to put it 
bluntly, was the reflection of a desire not to recognise class- 
conflict. This horror of usefulness beautifully liberated men 
in power from the responsibility of making changes in life and 
knowledge. Thus it is that mechanistic science actually pre¬ 
vented our Indian historians from contributing to the making 
of Indian history. And this is my most serious charge. Indian 
people have not known from those who could tell how to change 
over to the new phase of Indian history. I call it a betrayal. 
When I look at the results I cannot but grieve over it and appeal 
for an entirely different attitude towards history, an attitude 
which to be effective, must needs be impregnated by philoso¬ 
phy. I do not ask you to adopt an attitude, as men adopt a 
pose. I ask for development out of a stem reality. 

Behind this attitude lies the cardinal fact that history has 
a philosophy. History is human history, and man is interested 
in history because he is not a thing; in a sense, he has no nature; 
he has history, in fact, history is all that he has. What else does 
he possess but the past, the present and the future? As an indi¬ 
vidual being he is connected with the past by memory, with 
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tlic present by intuition and with the future by expectation. But 
this flow of time has a unity transcending all breaks and throw¬ 
backs. It is crystallised, represented, condensed into the sense 
of the Now; its significance for the future is determined by re- 
coIIec!tion; its recollection is coloured by the forward look. In¬ 
dividual mind is not a clean slate for automatic writing. It is 
the focusing point, the point of intersection, the start, the plank 
to dive into the stream of living. And in so far as the view of 
history is a part of history, history must liave at least a philo¬ 
sophy of time. 

That is not all, however. History must have some meaning. 
Surely history is something more than a subject in the school 
and college curriculum or for research thesis. It may or ma)' 
not serve a divine purpose or a dictators whim; but because 
man has nothing else but history he has a deep interest in his¬ 
tory. And interest is the root of meaning. Man s interests give 
rise to beliefs, action, liopes, etc., to what is called weltan- 
schauung, an outlook towards this riddle of life. The outlook 
itself is not sufBcicnt; it requires amendment in the light of 
shifts in interests and values. The human being places a parti¬ 
cular outlook in the entire context of his past experience, judges 
its adequacy for the present adjustment and ttjsts it in the cruci¬ 
ble of expectations. Therefore, it must needs be a critical 
outlook. And herein comes science. Real scientific spirit cor¬ 
rects the impressions of the past, scrutinises the present and 
indicates, but does nothing more than indicate, the tendencies 
which can be exploited for building or making the future. But 
here also comes philosophy, simultaneously, by its criticism of 
the methodology of historical understanding. I ask what else 
is philosophy but the knowledge of unity, its precise formula¬ 
tion for testing, the seeking of meaning, a Weltanschauung, and 
a critique and revaluation? If your answer be in the aflSrmative 
then you will agree with me that history has a philosophy. The 
compulsion is central; it springs from the condition of man. If 
you have a well conceived standpoint of opinion you cannot 
escape it. The philosophy of history is implicit in our politics, 
economics, social life. Of course, the knowledge has to be 
assimilated to enter into our active will. That is why conscious 
assimilation is so necessary. As Prof. Woodbum has beauti¬ 
fully put it^®: 

10 Purpose of History, p. 89. 

Di-10 
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History is, tboii, not only tlie conserving, the remembering, 
and tlie undeistanding of what lias happened. And since in 
man history is consciously lived, the completing of what has 
liappened is also the attempt to carry it to what he calls 
j^erfection. He looks at a wilderness, Imt even, as he looks, 
l)eholds a garden. For him, consecpieiitly, the purpose of 
history is not a secret he vainly tri('s to find, but a kind 
of life Ins rc'ason enables him to 1iv(\ As he lives it well, 
tlie fragments of existence are c-ompleU^d and illumined in 
the visions tlicy reveal/ 

Now T ask this straight (|ucslif'n to our historians: Have 
you tried to conv ert this vA’ilderness into a garden? Have you made 
us collect the fragments of Indian t'xisterac? llav'c you lielped 
us to live rationally and live better? The* ansvvxa* is no and tlie 
reason is that you figlit shy of philosophy. \Vc must consciously 
have a pliilosophy of history. 

The last part of this lecture is therefore concerned with the 
issue that I raised in framing thc^ final qneslion, viz., vv4iicli 
philosophy? What 1 have stated so long is this; If tlie history of 
India has been for vxirious reasons unsatisfactory then to remove 
the defects it will have to take recourse to philosophy. It may 
be argued that tlie remedy should be more science, and not 
philosophy. My answer to that is simple?: So far as the gaps in 
our knowledge are concenied the principles of elementary 
science vvnll be useful, although not in (?very case. Particu¬ 
larly, in certain stages, hypothesis-making on a low level 
of proliability, or intuition, as it is vulgarly called, has achi¬ 
eved great results. But it must not lie forgotten that even in 
the matter of texts and inscription, the elementary scientific 
principles are usually illumined by lirilliant flashes of inter¬ 
pretation. Modem historiographs have patiently built up her¬ 
meneutics or the science of interpretation. I have no time to 
discuss this new development beyond pointing out that in the 
final stage of interpretation when the accordance is plausible 
enough to appear to be the truth and nothing but the truth there 
is still a chasm to be bridged, and it is bridged by the sense of 
relevance to the entire configuration. This arc of the gestalt 
is completed by the momentum of experience towards unity, 
which is the soul of philosophy. In any case, better science, by 
which I mean a method free from the limitation of mechanis¬ 
tic, unilinear causation, is of better service in the filling up of 
the gaps in India s historical materials. 
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One word about these gaps: they are mostly political. In 
other spheres, e.g., in social, religious, ideological and cultural 
spheres of life of the people, they do not exist. On the con- 
Irarv, they are almost monotonous in their continuance. You 
cannot say that the hold of traditions over Indians is a strangle¬ 
hold and at the same breath talk of lacunae in Indian history. 
So much about the need for elementary scientific principles. 

Wliat about philosophy? We know for certain that in the 
V\'est tliere have lieen various systems of ])hilosophy nursed by 
tl)e dominant group iritc'rests. Idealism, for t'xainple, in one of its 
later jdiases, was positively used as a cloak for the status <}uo. 
Similarly materialism, il not as a well formulated system, is very 
often the way of life of the common people. Those who w^anted 
e!iang(‘, but not a fundamental one, x\'oiild wax'cr between these 
two primary systems, often mixing iluj two and expecting a 
release of cmergy out of the ineompatilde mixture. Materialism, 
however, has servn^d the peoples cause from tlic point of view 
of the people. I am aware of many exceptions. But I am speak¬ 
ing of the main tendency. It has often surprised me why in spite 
of the paucity*of the literature of Hindu materialism, (|uite a 
number of Sanskrit texts of Indian philosophy take so much 
jiains to rebut Charvaka and the Lokayata. None had any 
metaphysics to work. Tlie only reason to my mind seems to be 
that the sponsors and interpreters of other systems, I mean the 
idealists, were fighting against the way of life of the 
people. On putting these systems of philosophy against 
the soc?ial background of the age, (in India the economic back¬ 
ground remained more or less constant) one feels like conclud¬ 
ing tliat they primarily served certain social agencies and for- 
C!es, and after having served them they did their best to remain 
in power. Continued power continuously corrupts. The carry¬ 
over period was full of refinement and still amazes us by their 
virtuosity. But its main achievement was the complete separa¬ 
tion of philosophy from the needs of people, a separation that 
was never intended, because like science philosophy arose to 
fulfil the demands of the common man. The people themselves 
never cared for these subtleties which were imposed on them. 
They lived with their practical philosophy. 

In India the persistence of spirituality or religion or theo¬ 
logy as the major ingredient of philosophy helped rather than 
hindered the people in their way of living. At least they were 
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spared the theological squabbles on such abstruse problems like 
the numter of angels that could dance on a needlehead, and 
their political consequences thereof, to put it in another way. 
Indian philosophy on account of some pull from above or be¬ 
hind, the Absolute or the Earthy, remained highly activist, 
experimental, instrumentalist, almost empirical. William Archer 
was not ver)' far from truth when he said that India did not 
have a full-fledged metaphysics. Yes, we were more interested 
in life than in knowledge, although the idealists did their best 
to deny living and its purpose. On these grounds the answer 
to the question which philosophy, philosophy for what and for 
whom, is clear. Philosophy must not l)c for the professor of 
piiilosophy or for the exploiters and the authorities in power to 
be used as a cloak for their sectional, anti-social and reactionary 
pui’poses. It must be for change, a fundamental overhauling of 
the life and habits of the people, in this case, the Indian people. 
It must be subordinated to human needs, and all types of needs, 
material and immaterial. It must serve man, man in India, be¬ 
cause man, 1 repeat, has nothing but liistory, and the man in 
India has only a broken bit of history, the conserving and the 
remembering part of it. Hence the primary requisite of a philo¬ 
sophy for Indian history at this juncture is that it should be 
human and helpful towards completing the process of Indian 
history, in the first instance. The corollary is that it should 
break the partition between theory and practice. Obviously, 
such a philosophy must be a philosophy of change, our life's 
change, social change, economic change, political change, 
change of this material world. It will not be suflBcient if it only 
effects a change in the life of one man. It must recondition all 
Indians. Now, I am itot very sure if the well known systems of 
Indian philosophy can answer this collective need. I speak with 
caution. Our philosophical speculations are so fertile that it is 
not difficult to collect fragments from here and there and prove 
that ours is enough unto the day. But that will be eclecticism, 
and eclecticism is always of the surface. 

Let me state my position in regard to the suitability of our 
philosophies for the making of Indian history. I can approach the 
subject in two ways: (i) as discussed by various achartjas and 
scholars and their sub-divisions. This has been done by Pandit 
Naran Chandra Bhattacharya in his Kala Siddhanta Dharshini, 
by Dr. Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj and other scholars, or (ii) as- 
understood by the people in their beliefs and practices. I find 
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from the little that 1 have read of the first is that the concept 
of time or kola, which is the marrow of the speculations, is 
either that of a ‘blind and insentient power, much like the west- 
em conceptions of fate, necessity and destiny or as the supreme 
conscious power identical with the absolute reality or even as 
subordinate power immediately responsive to the supreme will/ 
In fact, there was no unanimity about the nature of kola, except 
on a point or two mentioned later on. In the ‘Shantiparva' of 
the Mahahharata there are three uses of the word, one inter¬ 
preted as avyakta, another as jiva, and a third as maya shahala 
hrahma. 


The Nyayikas, Vaisesikas and Mimanisakas conceived 
it as a static principle, substantial, etemal and ubiquitous 
in character and heW it responsible for our notions of 
priority and posteriority—temporal sequence or succession; 
whereas according to tlie exponents or the Agama it is the 
supreme dynamic principle lying at the root of the cosmic 
process, both of creation and destruction. To the yogin of 
the Pataniali school, however, it is only a mental construc¬ 
tion based on a sense of succession and has no value in 
reality. 

We need not go into other schools like the Jainas, the 
Shaiva, the Bhagabat and Shakta conceptions. Their multipli¬ 
city is bewildering, but there are a few common features. Kalas 
function as the source of natures dynamism is one, while the 
ascent of the soul through various stages to a stage when time 
is transcended (kno\yn as kalatyag) and becomes one with the 
absolute reality, is another. Apparently, such a transcendental 
view of kala is most useful for individual salvation, evolution 
and conversion; it has a philosophy of change, but the change 
is of the individual. Now if you think that Indian philosophy 
is very individualistic you are closing the discussion. As a stu¬ 
dent of Indian history I do not think it necessary. Speculative 
philosophy may steer clear of the collective need, but practical 
philosophy does not. People always want a philosophy of kriya 
to support the concept of hila. This, of course, our philosophies 
sought to do through their concept of bisvakalyana, the external 
manifestation of kriya-shakti keeping its own nature as svatma- 
bisyanta (self-contained) by virtue of its capacity to represent 
the svatantra-shakti (supreme freedom) of the Absolute. Some 
philosophers built up time and space upon this kriya-shdkti 
or prana. But it is one thing to speculate upon kriya-shakti and 
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praiia as timers purchase and another thing to quicken the life of 
the people witli kriya-shakti and prana. The last duty remained 
unperformed because the social life had been so stabilised that 
it looked almost changeless. Almost, but not quite, because 
Indian society was like rivers of ice that appear to be steady 
and immobile on the surface but actually move surely and 
inevitably. 

T1ut(^ were a number of crises in our history which they 
called mauvanlar. These had to be accounted for. Besides, 
after the crises the stream again looked placid. Great men had 
int(irvim(Kl, the avatars who appeared at every crisis, but on the 
whole tliere was a sort of social entrophy, a dispersion of energy, 
a loss in quality in time. Such a state of affairs could be met bv 
the concepts of kalpas and tjugasy nianvaniars, avatars, and the 
doctrine of karma, a doctrine, be it noted, is different from that 
of kriya^shakti. In short, the peoples philosophy of time was 
a variation of the theme of predestination and recurrence. For 
the Indian people, the curve of history was cyclical. Sociologi- 
cally speaking, it was unilinc^ar and therefore quantitative. Its 
quality was related to the individual, but for the people it offered 
no quality other than patience, which is another name for taking 
it as a static, objective entity, i.e., time as it is. This will not do 
for the Indian of today. So the second reejuisite for the new 
philosophy will be such a concept of time that it will not be a 
euphemism for recurrence, not be along one direction, that it 
will not be cyclical; it will be neither the Greenwich time nor 
the twinkle of Brahma s eye, but that it will be open, responsive 
to deliberate changes of collective efforts and living, very human, 
dialectical, and materialist, in the first instance. Through this 
change from transcendental to human time philosophy will be¬ 
come one with history; or if that appears to be a bold state¬ 
ment, philosophy will be worthy of history in the making. And 
that is the least of what we want today from our historians. 

The third and the fourth requisites for the proper philosophy 
I have mentioned before. It will examine the methodological 
foundations of historical knowledge in order to create historical 
understanding. And then it will have to be a critique of every 
aspect of people s life, how it is being trusted and how it can 
be bettered. This positive, creative and collective significance 
of the word ‘critique’ should not be unknown to students of 
Western and Indian philosophy. The nineteenth century philo¬ 
sophers of Europe used it in that sense; and so did our Nyayikas 
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for wlioin nyatja was anvikhiki vidija (constructive approach to 
the Absolute) and ahhava or negation was satgunalmaka (posi¬ 
tive). Let us not be afraid of having a critique. I enter a strong 
plea for a critique of Indian history. The need is great. I w^onder 
if our intellectuals have fully njalised it. This India of ours has 
a history, a design, a pattern, a configuration of its own. Mighty 
forces are beating on it. If the core of the pattern is stubborn 
it will resist. But resi.stance is not enough. The question of 
(|uestions is if it will be recreated through this joint adventure, 
whicli is our history and world history. In the process of re¬ 
creation many tumults \vill occur; but India need not be afraid. 
She has faced many a nuinvanfar fairly and squarely. If an alien 
culture tries to sweep her, critical history will save her. Other¬ 
wise she will go ahead recreating herself and others. In short, 
our history has to be made in order that the future generation 
may l)ehold a garden where there was a desert and a cactus 
land. It is in this crucible that the art of the science of Indian 
historiography will ha\ e to be t(‘sted. 



PART THREE 


SOCIOLOGY 



6. The Neuf Humanism 


It woi;l» not be wrong lo assert thai ceiij ain symptoms of 
life's rt^nevval are noticeable here and there in the midst of 
destruction and despair. The UNO may not be a success as yet, 
but that it has overcome so many near-crises is significant. In 
Europe, France and Yugoslavia have been reborn, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia will soon get going and Great Britain, despite Indian pro¬ 
phecies, is determined to rc^construct its social structure and 
thereby acquire a fresh lease of life. The USSR's influence is 
already acting as a leaven to a few moldy countries. The Middle 
East is now more than a strategic position, and the Near East 
is definitely aroused. Sooner or later, India and China will 
meet, and in that mighty upheaval extraordinary energies will 
be released. 

No doubt, the counter-forces are there, imperialism is not 
yet dead nor is fascism. The development of American finance 
capital is a danger; and so is the back-kick of British, 
French and Dutch imperialism. And yet, the resurgence of the 
human spirit should be patent to all but those who have lost 
their sense of values in the immediacies of conflict or sub¬ 
merged it in their hatred of the West. The East is renascent, 
but the West is not deceased. The West may be exploitative, 
but the East today is not merely the exploited. Together they 
are opening a new chapter in the Book of Life. Human spirit 
has not finished itself in the orgies of violence and power-lust. 
It still has large tracts for creative endeavour. 

The symptoms of renewal are unmistakable in the sphere 
of ideas. If we take Western Europe as our starting point for 
its prestige value, the ’twenties marked the nadir of spiritual 
depression. A miasma of frustration hung over young minds. 
The wasteland was spreading fast, and all the resistances of old 
were being eroded. In the creative arts, fantastic experiments 
were boosted as achievements; philosophy, being reduced either 
to logic or to psychology, lost its reason for existence; history 
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shrank to the dimensions of nation-states; and economics be¬ 
came a plea for protection and bilateral agreements. The 
sciences too were diminished to national science and national 
service. Such was the general tendency which overrode the 
minor pressures of exceptional individuals. Even the best 
works of the ’thirties had no certain heart beating inside them. 

Although faith was lost, the hankering after faith remained 
to torment the soul of the Western European in the ’thirties. 
The USSR was stabilised at last, and the progressive section of 
the European community found there a port in the storm. 
Communism felt that the kingdom of spirit was to be 
built by human beings on this earth and not by angels and 
saints in heaven. But when the enamelling of revolutionary 
ardour was knocked off by work and sacrifice, the same pro¬ 
gressives concluded that communism was not for them, the 
civilised ones, but for barbarous Asiatic hordes who were used 
to dictatorship from times immemorial. 

Before the ’forties began, intellectuals were shying at 
Stalinism. Hitler knew of it and sent Ribbentrop; Mien Kampf 
displaced Das KapitaL It was not a sudden transformation. 
Yeats had written, ‘Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold'; 
and he prescribed the cult of the strong, silent man with eagle’s 
mind. In France, the Action Francaise had prepared the 
ground. So blood and land, leader and one party, ‘a good strong 
cause and blow are delight’—became the substitute for social 
equality in the matter of faith. If communism was too rational 
for anybody’s taste, he could take to the doctrine of irrationalism 
served by Rosenberg. 

Yet another sheet-anchor was found in the Papal Encycli¬ 
cals. These sought to charge Christianity with modem rele¬ 
vance. A number of brilliant writers tried to connect the 
teachings of Jesus with up-to-date notions of social justice. The 
task was successful in showing up the limitations of a private 
morality into which Christianity had been reduced as also in 
exposing the propaganda that socialism was an atheistic and an 
irreligious doctrine. But failure marked all efforts to restore 
the original supra-national foundations of the Church and place 
it once more at the base of the European civilisation. The 
Catholic philosophers were unable to stem the fissiparous ten¬ 
dencies in thought that had been aggravated by nationalism. 

So in place of the Church, the nation-state exacted all the 
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religious loyalties of peoples. The vision of a Gilson or a 
Maritain, the learning of a Dawson or Sturzo, or even the 
spirituality of a Peguy or a Bemanos could not make the slight¬ 
est indentation upon the cult of statism. Other Christian 
thinkers shared the same fate. Karl Barth’s influence was still 
a coterie; Niebuhr’s name was known only to a few intellectuals; 
Schwietzer had left for Africa, a philosophic Rimbaud. Natural¬ 
ly, the religious attitude of a number of spiritual seekers de¬ 
generated into the mysticism of an utterly irrational type. 

The above process, however, was not that of sublimation. 
Its atavism is clear from its affiliations to psycho-analysis and 
the study of the unconscious. Surrealism in art, nation-state in 
politics, race in anthropology, protectionism in economics, elan- 
vital in philosophy, mutation in biology, indeterminism in 
physics and mysticism in religion were blood brothers. They 
belonged to the breed of the unconscious. Those who were 
influenced by Jungs collective unconscious and archetypes 
found allies in Frazers pupils. Together, they conspired to 
cross the breed of mechanistic psychology with a respectable 
strain, but the ‘sport’ became a throw-back. The entire work of 
man s national eflEorts was drowned in the deeps of the imcon- 
scious, and reason was degraded into the status of a disagree¬ 
able censor. 

However noble might have been the motive of the psycho¬ 
analyst—and the search for integration was no mean impulse— 
the net result of his efforts was a loss of the dignity of man by 
a lowering of the status of his reasoning faculty. The Western 
Man felt it, but he could do nothing about it, totally beseiged 
as he was by all the irrational forces marching with the nation¬ 
state at their head. He succumbed, and the story of his sur¬ 
render is the global war. But surrender is not suicide, let us 
make no mistake about that. The Western Man is carrying on 
guerilla warfare against the alien occupation. He is resisting 
with all the strength of his magnificent traditions, his Chris¬ 
tianity, his scientific outlook and love of personal freedom as 
amended by social equality in the light of the Soviet civilisation 
and original Christian traditions. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the influence of unreason 
over ideas was probably less. Not that funny cults and crazy 
enthusiasms were in the doldrums—they flourished as well as 
ever—but certain tendencies kept American culture on an even 
keel. Of them, the older empirical habits of thought, the seed 
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of which was planted by Pierce, should be given the palm. 
Those habits and attitudes were fixed by eminent philosophers, 
oconiiinists, sociologists and psychologists. If one name were 
to be taken, it would be that of Dewey. He ruled the period be¬ 
tween tiic two wars. One notices his shade in all types of 
American thinking that relate means to ends. Names apart, the 
checking of theories by experiments and statistics saved Ameri¬ 
can culture from the slough of despondency. The New Deal 
gave great assistance. President Roosevelts four administra¬ 
tions prevented American thought from the sorry pass into 
whicli European thought found itself. By the conversion of the 
trouglj of economic depression into a field for economic experi¬ 
ments, like tlie T.V.A., the pace for rational enquiry was 
admirably set. 

The Hollywood ashram of English intellectuals is outside 
the pale of American culture as it has been e\x)lving these years. 
Whatever may be said about its other ((ualitics, American cul¬ 
ture lias not abdicated reason, although it has imbibed a number 
of recent West European prejudices. One such may be men¬ 
tioned liecause of its relevance to India. 

Three American thinkers seem to hold some sway over their 
respective fields: Max Eastman, Edmund Wilson and James 
Burnham. (We cannot measure the depth of their influence in 
the States; we only summarise on the basis of their circulation 
in this country.) Each of the above three writers has told his 
readers that Stalins USSR has gone behind the original im¬ 
pulse of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

The indirect conclusion is that the programme of world 
revolution of the First and the Third International must have 
been correct. In other words, the general impression left by 
modem representative American books is that Trotsky s idea 
of permanent revolution was any day better than socialism in 
one country in one step. It is not difficult for us to imagine what 
the reactions of American intellectuals would have been if 
Trotsky had triumphed over Stalin or Earl Browder was a 
greater figure than he is. They would then have quoted 
Stalin. Now, this is pure and simple prejudice begotten by an 
imiate romantic ardour for change for its own sake. It is those 
who do not care for change that nurse such vague desires. Be 
that as it may, the romantic strand occasionally peeps out 
through even the seasoned American thought. Is it because of 
the fact that the American culture is only just adult? But even 
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if it were so it would be, as it is, fresher than the blase, stale 
Euijppean culture of the tliirties. The best evidence is in 
American literature. There something is happening. If we leave 
the French resistance literature (Aragon, Malraux, Vercors, 
Kessel, for example) there is nothing in the world today which 
is comparable to tlie American literary creation in vigour and 
variety. Unfortunately, it was Hemingway who had represent¬ 
ed the new American to Europe so long. 

It is in this context of American creativeness on the one 
side and the European despondency on the other side of the 
Atlantic that the need, course and future of European thought 
has to be appreciated. Apparently, that thought has to bo 
more than Euro-American thought pattern with an Atlanti6 
civilisation for a social frame. Its texture cannot be the same 
as we perceive it in the worlcs of Henry James, T. S. Eliot or 
Julian Green, for example, fine and finicky, atmospheric and 
impalpable, confusing truth with the punctilious observance of 
an esoteric ritual. Before the last war the Euro-American 
synthesis was a surrender to the older values. American cul¬ 
ture went its way in reaction, and it has been a long way. Today 
American thought has nearly shed its nostalgia. 

So when it will impinge upon the postwar European pat¬ 
tern of tliought, it will do so as a vigorous and confident person 
impinges on a man past his prime, ripe with wisdom and 
charged with despondency. The American hold over Europe 
will probably aggravate the situation, but essentially the 
tonsaction will be one of interpenetration. Bctw^'cen a pos¬ 
sible religious revival in Eiurope as a cure for frustration and 
the probable recrudescence of idealism in the States to cover 
the intoxication of success and power, a balance is likely to be 
struck. Its pivot will be Man. Euro-American culture-process 
will be humanistic in the idealistic fashion. In fact, from both 
the sides the pressure is moving towards it. Erich Kahler s 
Man the Measure, Lewis Mumfords Condition of Man, Berad- 
yev s Destiny of Man, Malraux and Silones latest works are 
handshakes across the waters. 

Can we, however, call it genuinely spiritual, because no 
spirit but that of God exists or is relevant? In other words, if 
human history is taken as an interlude in the divine unfolding 
or an interpolated account of the fall of man and the working 
out of his sinfulness, then the revival is not spiritual at all. In 
our opinion revival it is in any case. First, because it is a move 
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away from the mood of despondency and a ti'iumph of some 
philosophy over ‘the death instinct’ that has seized the West 
European who had so long set the pace for life and tliought 
and provided their models; and secondly, because it stabilises 
the American empiricism and gives the ballast of some philo¬ 
sophy. Blind faith in trial and error, experiment for the sake 
of experiment, search for its own sake, facts and figures on their 
own merit have received a shock; the flight into the upper strato¬ 
sphere or the lower depths of the psyche is no longer easily 
condoned, even if it be for art and integrity. 

We say some philosophy,’ because humanism is more an atti¬ 
tude, a way of living than a metaphysic, because it is the attitude 
that governs metaphysic. But this Atlantic humanism must pass a 
stiff test at once. The supreme test of the unmistakable movement 
of humanism in the Atlantic world of ideas will be that worlds 
attitude towards man in regions outside. Racial c'ontempt and 
imperialist greed of the Western Man have dominated so long 
that they will demand herculean efforts on the part of the 
African and the Asiatic to dissolve them. Religious conversion 
of the Euro-American by his own efforts is a pious wish. 

So a worldwide revolt is a very necessary aid in the trans¬ 
formation of the Atlantic pride into humanistic humility. That 
aid is being offered today. But the spirit in which it is being 
offered partakes of the nature in which this long drawn domina¬ 
tion has worked. The mood is one of sulking discontent seek¬ 
ing the first outlet to hatred. For the first time, the Indian and 
the Indonesian, the African and the Chinese, the Burmese and 
the Siamese, have begun to hate. The ways and means to re¬ 
press the popular movements have also for the first time been 
prompted by hatred. Once it was the anger of a stern father 
chiding the family and bringing it back to orderliness; now it 
is vindictiveness. Much of it is inevitable; but what is inevit¬ 
able in the sphere of politics may be harmful for a moral and 
spiritual movement. 

Our immediate concern is with Asia. We leave Japan, be¬ 
cause we feel that Japan is far too committed to the Western 
tecliniques of resistance to be included in the Asiatic fold. China 
and India form a recognisable pattern. In China the resistance 
is still on a moral plane, despite these long years of suffering, 
feud and war. Chinas secret is the stronghold of social eti¬ 
quette and Confucian morals. Some poison was sought to be 
injected into the anti-Japanese feeling, but it was a temporary 
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measure. The anti-foreign propaganda was tried in China, and 
it led to a few riots. In the years to come, the need for recon¬ 
struction will stimulate Chinese humanism to do without it. The 
i^lantic world may depend upon China to resist its domination 
with the utmost dignity. 

India s case is on par with China^s. The problems are al¬ 
most similar, and the solutions too. British rule is a special 
factor, no doubt, but the dynamics of change overweight it. 
Besides, India has had the benefit of Mahatma Gandhis mes¬ 
sage for a quarter of a century by now. That message is non¬ 
violence, which, in ethical terms, means control of hatred in 
thought, word and deed and its final elimination. It is not 
diflScult to notice the philosophic weakness of the message, nor 
does it require any special study of the Gita and the Tantra^ 
to discover that violence with a pure, selfless and disinterested 
heart has a definite place in Hindu and Islamic philosophy, 
codes and habits. 

But a criticism of the message on the score of its in¬ 
applicability to the modem world is irrelevant. It misunder¬ 
stands the nature of such a message; it insults human nature; 
and it ignores the march of the human spirit. Tliat message is 
meant to make it impossible for any Indian to hate his oppressor, 
for any Congressman to hate a Muslim Leaguer, for the prole¬ 
tariat to hate the landlord or the capitafist. May be that it 
does not make it equally impossible for the capitalist to exploit 
the labourer, the landlord the kisan, or for the average Congress¬ 
man to hate the Indian Communist. Still it has moralised the 
Indian struggle as nothing else has done. Candhiji has been 
greatly helped by the spirit of the Indian social traditions which 
have tolerated social injustice but never permitted them to be 
solved on the animal plane of hatred. It is interesting to note 
how he talks of prayer and discipline when bitterness is being 
whipped up in the name of nationalism. Probably, Indian 
nationalism will pass him by, but it will be a betrayal of the 
genius of India, the potentiality of Asia and even die reborn 
humanism of the Atlantic civilisation. He is very necessary for 
Man. 

One may at once retort that if Candhiji fails Stalin will 
succeed; that if moralised politics are found wanting socialised 
politic^ will fulfil. It is a very pertinent answer. Socialism, not 
to use the word communism in the Indian context, is certainly 
an offshoot of humanism. It is equally democratic, and equally 
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scientific. But the humanism of India and China difiFars from 
the socialist-humanism of the West in one important particular. 
Tlie Asiatic type is theo-centric whereas tlie western is andiropo • 
centric. There are a number of western, mostly Cathol^ 
tliinkers who believe that an anthropo-centric humanism does 
not offer adequate stability. 

But we are referring to the type as it has emerged in 
Western Europe out of the Renaissance. The Indian renais¬ 
sances have never turned the mind and achievements of Man 
away from the Absolute, Personal or the Impersonal. It was 
only the last renaissance that wanted to push the Indian away 
from it. Even then it did not succeed. As against the political 
secularisation of the nineteenth century, India has had a numb^ 
of religious revivals. Today, Candhiji is once more trying to 
restore the lost equilibrium. Nevertheless, the man-centred 
humanism of socialism is a force to reckon witli. It is going to 
be stronger in the days to come. Which type will win one cannot 
predict. All that one can say is that the success or failure of 
world civilisation will depend upon the manner of resolving the 
conflict between the two types. Probably the Asiatic type will 
have to wait till its newcomer shows tangible results more than 
what it has done so far. For modem man, it is not a matter of 
choosing one or rejecting the other. It is one of organic deve¬ 
lopment in which decision is the simultaneous act of the person 
at different levels. 



7 . Western Influence on 
Indian Culture 


August 1948, which cexebrates the fibst annivebsaby of 
India’s independence, is doubly significant for an analysis of 
the processes involved in the synthesis of Indian culture. First, 
the unassimilated portion of the Islamic pattern of values and 
living has led to Pakistan via the theory that Indian Muslims 
are a different cultmal entity, a ‘nation’; and secondly, political 
freedom now being stabilised, after a short period of strain, is 
likely to create special dispositions in the background of which 
India’s attitude to the West and the West’s attitude to India 
may be reorientated. None of these propositions indicates any 
finality in the process. Despite its religious basis Pakistan may 
eventually understand a now resentful India imder the pres> 
sine of common social dynamics; and India is far too commit¬ 
ted to Western values to change over to the so-called purely 
Indian ones at once. In the process of institutionalising politi¬ 
cal freedom, India has already registered a running transaction 
with the West in various ways, of which the adoption of the 
British, or Anglo-American constitutional model and British, or 
Anglo-American ideas of law and justice are the most important. 
Economically, the ties of both India and Pakistan to the West 
are very much closer. What might have been construed as 
Gandhiji’s abjuration of the West in the interest of India’s soul 
has been pushed behind the attempts at reviving and strength¬ 
ening India’s body on Western lines. Gone for ever is the 
indigenous impulse of the Gandhian constructive programme 
before the Western faith in state action. Yet new angles will 
surely be taken by a sovereign India towards Islamic and 
Western cultures. Here oiu: concern is with the second aspect 
of this two-fold problem, as the importance of the first recedes 
in the background. Today the de-Indianisation of Islam and 
the de-Ishunisation of India have conspired to halt, if not undo. 
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the process of syntliesis. Both India and Pakistan are afraid of 
acculturation. It is needless to say that conversion and re¬ 
conversion iue examples of absorption rather than of assimilation. 

All are agreed that India entered into a new lease of life 
in the nineteentli century. The spurt of vitality came from the 
West through various channels like commerce and trade, in¬ 
creased facilities for communication, western learning, adminis¬ 
trative unity, etc. For the first time, historians assert, an alien 
civilisation impinged upon every detail of Indian life, changed 
its pattern and created new values. Thus India’s wealth ceased 
to become treasiue; money became capital, goods became com¬ 
modities, land became a source of monopoly-rent, and the self- 
sufficiency of rural economy was transformed into the inter¬ 
dependence of urban and world economy. Similarly, the vision 
of the average Indian, so long closed like that of the frog in 
the well, was enlarged. Horizons extended beyond the nuc¬ 
leated village and the walled town to the sprawling city, and 
from the Indian city to the spires of Oxford and the willows on 
the Cam, the quads of the Inns, the banks of the Avon and the 
Thames, up there to the lakes in the north. Education no longer 
centred in rhetoric, and now included European history, politics 
and metaphysics. The broad march of the English constitution, 
the glory of the French Revolution, the finality of the American 
War of Independence, the romance of the Italian, and the cold, 
ruthless realism of the German unity brought enlightenment 
into the dark nooks of the Indian mind thus far denied of any 
sense of history and politics. At the same time, western philo¬ 
sophy and science introduced reason into daily habits and made 
Indians realise the meaninglessness of many ancient custonv; 
and prejudices. Western vitality and empiricism gave lessons 
on the virtue of activity. Above all, India became one, from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin, and developed nationalism. 
Culturally, there was an all-round progress. Vernacular litera¬ 
tures, painting and music blossomed in all splendour; scientific 
research, Indology, journalism, university life, clubs and associa¬ 
tions, female emancipation, social reforms, even new religions, 
flourished in the abundance of youthfulness; and the thus 
educated Indian became a lover of freedom and a humanist.^ 
In short, so the historians assert and many others will still have 
it, India was renascent. A study of the quality of this renais- 

further list is in O’Malley's Modem India and the West. 
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sance will reveal the degree of India’s assi mil ation of the 
western influence. 

For a proper appraisal of this estimate, however, we should 
remember that the nineteenth century renaissance is only one, 
and the last one, of a series of renaissances that India has en¬ 
joyed in the long comse of her history. We know of at least 
five previous major periods of momentous changes bearing all 
the signs of new life: the Vedic-Aryan, the Buddhist, the Gupta, 
the Harsha and Vikramaditya, and the Muslim, which included 
the glorious one of medieval saints and prophets of Bhakti cult. 
Subsidiary movements are greater in number. Each such period 
brought about an expansion of the human spirit and intelligence, 
produced critical scholarship and creative work in arts and 
crafts, collected disparate sects and schools of thought into 
working syntheses, begot a new type of man, encyclopaedic in 
range and synoptic in vision, curious to know and able to feel 
the whole gamut of experience, having a conception of the 
non-material tinged by the colours of the earth and an ambition 
for the earth uplifted by hopes of realising the ultra-mundane, 
here and now. Each such epoch proclaimed the adequacy of 
Man, his competence, his resourcefulness and sufSciency in all 
spheres, including the religious. Every time Man acquired 
youthful confidence in his own powers. He felt that he could 
master the elements, create gods and works of art in their image, 
dissent from traditions, frame new codes, discover serf and soul, 
ride the course of events, plunge into action, fight, preach, trade 
and traffic, and yet keep the poise that was the token of his 
god-linked aristocracy. He would carry every mental endea¬ 
vour to its extremity and still possess the desire and energy to 
come back to the centre or the point of intersection between 
time and eternity, and gain fresh accession of strength for 
reaching new levels of equilibrium. In all these symptoms the 
pre-British Indian renaissances were similar to themselves and 
also to the pre-industrial renaissances of the West. Humanism 
and enlightenment as such are well known social phenomoaa 
in the history of India. 

And yet a difference is noticeable. The last Indian renais¬ 
sance, as a movement, was more secular tiian religious. True 
that a number of saints were bom in the last century and that 
a sort of religious revival took place; still the religious life of 
India was not the same even as it was in the fifteentii and six¬ 
teenth centuries when Islam stmck full blast upon a defensive 
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Hinduism which a retreating Buddhism had done its best to 
weaken. Now it acquired features of its own. Thus, for 
example, the new sects, e.g., the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, the Theosophists, the Rama- 
krishna Society, to name a few only, had not that mass appeal 
which Kabir-Panth, Bengal Vaishnavism, or Sikhism command- 
ed. Even tlie simulated interest in Bhakti was confined to the 
"middle-classes’ or bhadraloks. A part of it was traceable to a 
general sense of political frustration, as would be evident from 
the large number of bhaktas among Indian politicians. Certain 
sects had premises too intellectual for the average Hindu 
idol-worshipper, while others dressed up the old metaphysics 
and theology in a garb whose newness wore out soon for the 
common Indian. The result was that practically all the new 
religious movements were absorbed by the old society, which 
but for a few in the upper strata, did not materially change in 
the process. Mysticism, which had been a genuine revolution¬ 
ary agency in a closed society, was now reduced to the status 
of other carriers of tradition, other agencies for change by per¬ 
meation from the top, such as education and the like. Chaitanya, 
Kabir, Dadu, Nanak, Chisti, and others had a definite conception 
of the people and their spiritual needs. They were not interest¬ 
ed in poverty or illiteracy, nor in progress’ and reform.’ People 
for them meant sons and daughters of God, children of eternity, 
a colony of souls hungry for light and peace, and for whom God 
was equally hungry. At the same time, for the earlier mystics, 
‘people’ connoted concrete living entities performing collective 
fimctions according to status, i.e., swadhartm, and personal 
ones in the light of swabhava. Be it noted that although the 
emphasis varied as between sw(idharma and swabhava, no 
Indian mystic-revolutionary ever preached against the collec¬ 
tive, ‘popular’ reality of the person, or against his occupation. 
Some had gone against caste, no doubt, but none against ‘com¬ 
munity’ or its material bases. The nineteenth century sects were, 
of course, not poor in their missionary zeal; in fact, they had 
better means of propaganda; they also wanted to reach out to 
the people; only, for them, the people were there to be reform¬ 
ed out of their superstitious ways in the interest of progress and 
humanity. Shatov, the peasant in the Possessed, shouts, ‘And 
he who has no people has no God. You may be sure that all 
who cease to understand their own people and lose their con¬ 
nection with them at once lose to the same extent the faith of 
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their fathers and become atheistic or indifferent. I am speaking 
the truth! This is a fact which will be realised/ It is difficult to 
share Shatov s certainty of faith today, but a sociological study 
of our last renaissance reveals tliat the original quality of spiri- 
tuality, which the founders of sects and systems possessed in 
abundant measure, soon exhausted itself in social reform and 
ideas of human progress by inadequate, though sympathetic, 
radiation through the new elite. The detumescence of spiritua¬ 
lity into social zeal is peculiar to the Indian renaissance of the 
last and the present century. In earlier days, the primal impulse 
had clogged itself in rituals only: now it was exhaustion, or 
attenuation. To put the difference sharply: while the irony of 
the last renaissance lay in the idea of social good without a 
conception of the people, which produced a tension leading to 
a cleft culture and split personality, the tragedy of the older 
ones was in the acceptance of society without an idea of the 
good, which produced a vacuum between the urges of the 
spirit and the needs of common living, between the material 
content of spirituality and the forms of religions prescribed for 
the commoner. But in no earlier instance did Indian renaissance 
reveal the conffict between the good and the evil, the sacred and 
the profane, the kingdom in heaven and the kingdom in earth, 
Caesar and what is not Caesar s, sin and redemption—a conffict 
which was at the heart of the renaissance and humanism in 
Christian Europe, These concepts were alien to the Vedic and 
the early Puranic Hinduism, and also to early Buddhism. Some 
sociologists would call them Semitic traits and thus attach them 
to Islam. In the Islamic culture of Indian peoples, however, 
they were not very marked up till the other day. They are recent 
accretions to Indian culture; note tlie Brahmo concept of apapa 
biddliamy Gandhiji s explanation of the Bihar earthquake as 
the wages of sin, the common notion of the division of India 
as immoral, and the split psyche of any westernised Indian of 
the liberal professions. Still Indian culture abides, witness the 
behaviour of a large number of Indian capitalists who sin with¬ 
out conceiving, particularly when they are not educated in the 
western fashion. 


II 


A very striking feature of the nineteentli century renais¬ 
sance in India was the note of nationalism. It pervaded every 
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sphere of activity, including tlie religious. Indians felt that 
their genius had been insulted. Some stupid remarks had no 
doubt been made by some missionaries and administrators. But 
when we remember that many of the Indian protagonists of 
ancient values w'ere either government servants, or otherwise 
not averse from a foreign government's patronage and any 
European approval of their efforts, the springs of their new cul¬ 
ture can be partly traced to wounded national pride. But pro¬ 
bably a better explanation lies in the fear of alien values threat¬ 
ening the traditional ones, and in the consequent unconscious 
realisation of the necessity for a fundamental framework of 
values to resist, at least to bear, tlie pressure of a mechanised 
unification by a foreign civilisation operating tlirough a soulless 
administration. The cultural framework to act as the counter¬ 
part of administrative unification was there: ramshackle might 
be, but ready for repair and still believed to be possessing the 
structural strength to support tlie novel ways of living which 
western civilisation had introduced via tlie British rule. Natu¬ 
rally, the nineteenth century renaissance conveyed the spirit of 
protest and a loudness of tone, both carry-overs of a reaction. 
Informed by the lessons of European history and British politi¬ 
cal philosophy (it is not strange that German or French political 
thought had comparatively less influence on the Indian intellec¬ 
tual), the new cultural renaissance soon developed political 
interests. As days passed, Indian culture became less con¬ 
cerned with such affairs of the spirit as the person s soul and 
its discovery, and made instead a religion of politics, which cul¬ 
minated in transforming India into a mother-goddess, saints into 
political leaders and leaders into saints and heroes. Patriotism be¬ 
came the "religion’ of renascent India. It flowered from the need 
of restoring a cultural alter-ego to the awakened political ego. 
But, probably, the Buddha, Kabir, Chaitanya, Nanak could not 
have recognised it as a cognate experiment. At best, they would 
have called it a "moral’ upheaval. Morality for India, however, 
is only one constituent of religion, in fact, a weakening of 
its spiritual marrow. Sri Aurobindo tried to spiritualise national¬ 
ism, but social forces worked against his attempts and support¬ 
ed those that have since made of Indian nationalism a pot¬ 
pourri of religion, ethics and power pohtics with profit making 
as the meat. Wisely did Sri Aurobindo herald the coming age 
as the Gandhian era. But Gandhiji also was soon to 
state that while for him non-violence was dharma, for his 
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followers it was expediency. In the history of Muslim national¬ 
ism in India, known as politics for Pakistan, there has been no 
spirituality and plenty of religion mixed with power. It would 
be, however, wrong to say that the Muslim League introduced 
religion into politics. The course of Indian nationalism itself 
had facilitated that introduction. The British policy towards the 
communities was greatly responsible for this peculiar reli¬ 
giosity of Indian politics. 

Yet a tliird feature of the last renaissance. In a sense 
individualism is a late arrival in India. The Indian intellectual 
now loves to think of himself as an individual, in the British 
way. We would, however, do well to remember that the British 
way had matured under the sunshine of capitalism in its hey¬ 
day, although the vintage belonged to the age of Adam Smith, 
Edmund Burke, jeremy Bentham and his school of philosophical 
radicals and the early utilitarians. The strength of the doctrine 
of individual freedom came from the assertion of a particular 
type of freedom that took its cue from the laissez faire demands 
and practices of the rising bourgeoisie. It was freedom against 
encroachment by a government to which the old suspicion 
against the Kings party still clung: it was freedom against the 
social curiosity of a class and its tendency to trespass: it was 
the freedom of an atomised unit, a romantic wife against her 
husbands conventional family, a citizen against the police¬ 
man, an adventurous son against his cautious father, a 
playwright against the censor, any producer and any seller 
against any producer and any seller. So the main positive signi¬ 
ficance of freedom was submerged in the against relation of 
the individual. In another language, the freedom of British 
individualism was freedom from an external authority, but not 
to an inner one. With the British such a relation did not lead 
to any serious conflict, and for two simple reasons, viz., (a) 
that the external authority was the making of the individuals 
themselves, or their elected representatives, and (b) that the 
individuals were prosperous enough to stop worrying about the 
positive inner content of freedom. Tlie positive inner content, 
however, if the individuals remembered their Christianity, was 
spiritual; but they did not; hence political freedom and econo¬ 
mic laissez faire were taken to be identical with individual free¬ 
dom. Thus it was that although British individualism had no 
apparent ground for external conflict, it had a centre of weak¬ 
ness. To cover it, either a return to Christianity was wanted— 
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it was the way of Cardinal Newman, Keble and Pusey, or an 
Empire had to be built by the Gordons and the Cecil Rhodes, 
(or defended by the Lionel Curtises and Lord Halifaxes), all 
holy men, all Christians devout. Catholicism and/or imperialism 
could be the only escape from the heart of conflict.^ Similarly 
in India: aggressive, orthodox Hinduism and/or political ter¬ 
rorism became the only alternative conclusions of Indias 
adaptation to British individualism. If aggressiveness were more 
aggressive here than in Great Britain, it was due as much to 
the political subjection of the country and the frustration that 
it bred among the people as to the peculiar social composition 
of the class that gave expression to it. The Indian ‘middle 
class," being a new creation or an uprooted class, were not the 
bourgeoisie of Manchester and Birmingham who had their 
roots in history.^ The Indian educated had no such limitations. 
But, and here is the point, only he who stands on the soil can 
be alone and an individual; he who hangs like Trishanku in 
the air should either look up or below for his surety. If person¬ 
alism be the name of the former s social philosophy, individual¬ 
ism would be that of the latter. Indian culture knows of per¬ 
sonality. The roots of Indian personality spring from above 
like those of the Indian tree of life: its branches spread over 
all lifers doings, in the realms of art and science, in family life 
and in the larger spheres of society and in all traflBcs of the 
spirit. Individuahty seeking for its roots down below would 
shoot through the soil and spread itself over the same area of 
living space as personality does; but it stands against another 
such individuality in isolation unless all individualities are placed 
in a ring, as of the state, machine, class, vested interests, etc., 
to lend verisimilitude to unity. The Christian renaissance in 
Europe had also started with personality, but it ended in indi¬ 
viduality, as von Martin has shown in the Sociology of the 
Renaissance, by the inner conflicts of its society. Here 
too the same thing happened, but under the pressure of derived 

2 Now that the days of the old type of imperialism are over, 
the urgencies of Catholicism are dominant, vide Christopher Daw¬ 
son in England, Eliot and Arnold Toynbee, and Gilson, Maritain and 
Sturzo in the Continent. 

3 Toynbee’s remark, viz., ‘-it is clear that what is a crisis 

for the key minority (Western middle class) is inevitably also a 
crisis for the rest of the world,’ (Civilization on Trial, p. 21), does 
not hold good of India, whatever may be its validity in its own 
immediate field of observation. 
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ideas. Original thinkers like Tagore and Ljbal, saints and sages 
like Vivekananda and Aurobindo, noticed the differences, but the 
grafting had already set with the result that today many Indian 
intellectuals believe that democracy should mean individual¬ 
ism. Individualism, however, is the milkman s version of the 
milk of personality. 

It was, of course, natural that many special features of the 
last Indian renaissance should flow from the fact that the West 
came to India through England. The good and the bad alike 
were derived from the England of that period of first contact. 
It was a glorious age for England indeed.. England had solved 
the problem of the Church and the State. She was expanding: 
she had achieved constitutional stability and the rule of law. 
She had capitalised agriculture and was breaking tlie restric¬ 
tions of the mercantilist epoch to usher in the industrial revo¬ 
lution. She had been firmly established as the first national 
state and was the hub of worlds credit and commerce and go¬ 
ing to be the workshop of the world. She was turning to free 
trade. For the first time, she was casting a steady gaze across 
Europe to Asia and Africa. A corollary to this was the expan¬ 
sion of England's spirit. It too was to become a steady expan¬ 
sion; because at home liberties were secure, the backbone of 
the society, viz., the middle class, was formed, and the dis¬ 
position of political forces in Europe was balanced in favour of 
England by virtue of Europe's dependence on English coal and 
iron, investment and technical skill. A measure of this grow¬ 
ing steadiness can be gauged from the manner in wliich England 
had stood the onslaught of ideas of the French Revolution and 
its other consequences. Tom Paine, Gk)dwin, Shelley and Fox 
were freaks, while the conservative Irish Burke was English. 
Edmund Burke still rules a semi-socialist England through his 
creative precedentism. But there was adventure in this steadi¬ 
ness. In the realm of knowledge and intellectual discipline, 
England stood for scientific attitude based on a daring honesty 
of mind and a faitli in the universality of causality. Bacon had 
laid the foundation; Newton had built on it; and a host of first- 
rate scientists and philosophers extended the bounds of induc¬ 
tion's territory. Tnie that the region of extra-sensory per 
ception, deduction and absolute values shrank, but the emphasis 
on sensory proofs and inductive analysis was a token of a 
valuable type of intellectual integrity and courage. Such was 
the cautious-audacious intellectual climate of the country that 
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brought the West to India. In fact, England and the West be¬ 
came co-terminous even for Europe and America.** England 
became the ‘ideal type’ of the western civilization. Voltaire had 
accepted it as such, and many more from Emerson to Henry 
James were to do it later. The makers of the Indian renaissance 
were similarly aflFected. They laughed and coughed, thought 
and dreamt, dressed and dined in the English s^de. They be¬ 
haved like strangers in India. But they affected India, even 
though by permeation from the top. No wonder that on the 
credit side of the western influence in India Tagore mentioned 
three major items, viz., (a) enlargement of India’s vision 
beyond India’s frontiers: it had been limited by the caste sys¬ 
tem in the preceding ages; (b) faith in the dignity of man as 
such: the dignity had been circumscribed before by function; 
and (c) trust in the ability of human intellect to solve human 
problems: previously, it was an outside agency; at least, it was 
not the mind of man that could do it. Tagore found these 
the main springs of modem India’s renaissance. His objection 
was that in the name of law and order these springs had been 
allowed to dry up. The British rule of India, in his view, was 
a moral betrayal of western culture. An examination of these 
items would further bring out the quality of the last renaissance 
and the degree of India’s assimilation of western culture. 

Ill 

India’s vision has certainly been enlarged by the West. 
The Aryans, the Sakas and Hunas, the Tartars and the Arabs 
were an incoming force: they all came and stayed; the western 
peoples, chiefly the British, have come and gone: they are an 
outgoing, horizon-seeking force. Admitted, but with two small 
provisos: (a) Indian Buddhist monks and Indian merchants had 
always gone out of India and spread Indian influence; and (b) 
in the Muslim period, when Indian society had closed itself in 
self-defence fairly completely, some contact was stiU being 
maintained with the world, e.g., with Persia, Central Asia, 

^ M. K. Gandhi went to England to study law and ‘see England, 
the land of philosophers and poets, the very centre of civilization.' 
Today, therefore, we should not criticise young men if either the 
USSR or the USA excites them in a similar fashion. Glamour 
comes easy to youth. Does wisdom of the free come always to the 
old? It did in Gandhiji’s case early. But what about others? 
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Africa, and spasmodically with Europe. But the real quality 
of the extended vision of Indian mind is not so much spatial as 
cultural. We may now examine the quality of this cultural 
vision. All visions do not posit sight. If insight is also a fonn 
of sight, India s gain has been an insight into her past. Europe¬ 
an scholars assert that India had never possessed any sense of 
history, not even ‘history.' The Indian conception of history, 
however, was not linear, positivistic and progressive. It was 
not to be recorded,’ but to be stamped on the heart of the 
people so that their daily conduct bore the mark of ideals as 
represented by the heroes and heroines of legends and epics. It 
was in a sense vertical. Its defect lay in the inability of the 
people to change the course of events. But to what extent has 
India profited by the western horizontal view of history as a 
spring of certain events in time? The western gift of insight 
into the past did not so far enable the Indian people to make 
history except using the knowledge of her past culture as a 
source of self-respect and in the matter of quotations, imita¬ 
tions and holding British statesmen to their sentiments and 
pledges. On the contrary, many of those who have made 
India's history have had little or no western ‘sense of history’ 
at all. (Gandhiji had none. His conception was essentially 
Indian, i.e., qualitative, vertical, ‘heroic,' and moral.) Besides, 
Indian history written by Indian scholars on the western model 
is either a clever exercise in nationalist obscurantism, or a 
fresher's attempt to apply scientific metliod to facts, facts and 
nothing but facts, excluding urges, motives, laws and values. 
Is not Gradgrind's ‘insight' as superficial as the romantics? If 
India has made history, it is through the Indian teclmique of 
satyagralia, a means always practised by Indians but never 
: mentioned in any book on Indian histor}^ This remark should 
not be misconstrued. Although India's freedom may have been 
secured by the Indian technique tlie maintenance of that free¬ 
dom may demand the use of the non-Indian concept of history 
as making and changing. An independent India will find the 
western view of world Wstory extremely useful. 

Still, insight has had a diflFerent significance in India. Either 
it is valuable, or it has no value. Most Indians feel that it is 
valuable; in which case, they may, and do argue that western 
civilization has not enhanced it. Others who think that it is 
valueless still feel that insight into the la^^^s of history, for them 
an adequate substitude for spiritual insight, has been blurred, 
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if not blinded, by tlie behaviour of the West, i.e., England, to¬ 
wards India. Educated Indians once did not equate western 
imperialist exploitation with western civilization, thanks to their 
rational liberalism. But today, such is the effect of their long 
inurement to imperialist domination, the exploitative West is 
for most Indians a decaying West, a West doomed to extinc¬ 
tion. Recent events in Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China and in 
the Middle East, the new concerted drive of the West in 
Africa, the racial arrogance in South Africa in particular, have 
their lessons which are seldom missed by an educated Indian, 
for the matter of that, any informed Asiatic. But tliis under¬ 
standing is purely on the political and economic level. There¬ 
fore it is hard to conclude that an enlarged vision has been 
permitted to be followed by a deepening of spiritual insight. 
What, however, must needs be said on behalf of such an en¬ 
larged vision is tliat it has stimulated an insight into the tem¬ 
poral historical processes of change in consequence of 
which there has been a general desire to speed them up lest 
independence breed complacence. With a number of young 
people, however, the processes of change in the recent life of 
the West are held to be universally true and, therefore, appli¬ 
cable in toto to Indian living.^ Such a version too obviously 
ignores the existence of Indian culture itself, and thus also 
underestimates its pull against doctrinaire change and all 
attempts at history making’ according to a universal, absolutist 
paradigm dictated by the natural laws of history.’ 

Scientific approach is the next major item on the credit 
side. Science, as experimental truth in regard to those aspects 
of matter which lend themselves to quantitative measurements, 
is the great gift of the West and has passed to us through 
England. Naturally, physics and chemistry grew fairly fast in 

BThe references are to the socialist and the communist youth 
in particular. Socialists admit the continuity of historical process¬ 
es, but they would shorten their duration or otherwise deal with 
them in the light of the variety, data and tempo of social and 
constitutional evolution. Indian Communists who would jump over 
them with the help of their reading of historical changes are pro¬ 
ceeding per saltum. That Russia is their spiritual homeland or model 
is not a philosophical charge. England had been the spiritual home¬ 
land and model of our patriotic forbears only a few years ago. 
The real questions are; (i) if biological mutations have their 
counterpart in human history, and (ii) whether history is one, has 
its universal, natural laws; or it is a generalisation of specific his¬ 
tories, each with its pattern of place, folk, work and tradition. 
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India. Otlier sciences like physiology and biology, however, 
did not. Applied sciences like medicine and engineering, would 
not also easily strike root. In short, sciences having direct con¬ 
nection with human beings and life did not keep pace with the 
advance in those having no immediate contact with daily 
existence. If economics, politics, jurisprudence, and sociology be 
given the name of science, then India's contribution to the 
thoughts of these social sciences has been next to notliing. Look¬ 
ing closely, we discover three cardinal reasons for the unequal 
speed in the growth of various branches of scientific know¬ 
ledge: (a) the resistance that came from the system of Indian 
sociiil institutions; (b) the attitudes which the new machinery 
of education induced against the desirable spread of scientific 
attitude among even the English educated; and (c) the colo¬ 
nial economy of the coimtry. It is a historical fact that the old 
policy of social reform at government initiative was given the 
go-by after the 1857 mutiny, and neutrality in such matters 
became the watch-word with the result that the teeth of insti¬ 
tutional opposition were not broken. Wicked men have attri¬ 
buted deep political motives to this policy of so-called non¬ 
interference. Be that as it may, the persistence of prejudices 
that blocked the progress of scientific attitude was as much due 
to the government s neutrality as it was to the western scholars* 
pandering to all the conservative forces in the name of 
appreciation of Indian culture. Tliese scholars and lovers of 
India's past claimed more than even the rishis dared. Their 
panegyrics became the stock-in-trade of all the nationalist 
obscurantists in search of self-respect. Others of the West, not 
so scholarly, who thought that they knew India in virtue of 
their stay and experience* either as missionaries, officials or 
tourists, played a different tune about India's past, present and 
future. Their comments, however, created the same effect as 
those of admirers. India began to look back, a posture not 
quite favourable to the acquisition of scientific attitude. Posi¬ 
tively, the culpability of the foreign administrative machinery 
for education in starving scientific research and technical edu¬ 
cation was as great as its bias towards literary education. So 
long as the policy was to create clerks, scientific education was 
not necessary. As long as it was desirable to keep India as a 
store-house of raw materials and a market for Manchester, tedi- 
nical education * was undesirable. Besides, had not a general 
interest in science been a*prelude to the revolution in France 
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only the otlier day? So let scientific attitude be confirmed to 
faddists in the laboratory where, of course, by a little manipula< 
tion they could be kept in their places under their white 
superiors. The fact of the matter was this: although brilliant 
individual scientists^’ worked against odds and made their 
genius felt, the seizure of the whole people by the scientific 
spirit, if not the whole people, at least, of the English educated 
community, remains a different story, independent of the 
number of Nobel laureates and Fellows of the Royal Society. 
And it was this story that was not permitted to unfold itself by 
the executive of interests completely uninterested in the spread 
of scientific attitude among the people, nay, antagonistic to it. 
That such hostility was not uncommon in Europe is an irrele¬ 
vant consideration. There, the needs of industrial progress 
partly countered the hostility. Here, scientific attitude would 
sharpen tlie critical attitude towards the ruling powers—literary 
education had been bad enough;^ it would mean industrialisa¬ 
tion—not a safe state of affairs; it would mean social revolution 
—where then would the devout common man, the loyal Rajahs, 
Knights, Rai Bahadurs and Khan Bahadurs, go? So, naturally, 
the immediate effect of the incidence of the West upon India 
as colonial economy was against scientific attitude and its per¬ 
meation. The side effect was the wonderful spectacle of science 
graduates being the repositories of all the worst prejudices that 
priestcraft had ever concocted. It is extraordinary how they 
discovered tlie latest discoveries in the ancient texts, how they 
defended the indefensible social customs in the name of wes¬ 
tern science, how tliey Indianised science. Luckily, that atti¬ 
tude has changed. The latest phase seems to be a naive faith 
in the mechanistic approach and a type of scientific snobbish¬ 
ness, an attitude that the West has wisely discarded.® The 


®The biographies of Sir P. C. Ray and Sir J. C. Bose may be 
read in this connection. 

7 Here a few words on the so-called literary education may 
not be out of place. That it was meant primarily to produce loyal 
citizens who could imitate the English and be clerks to carry on 
the drudgery of their administration is historically true. But lite¬ 
rary education really meant a taste for the humanities, which was 
not in the bargain. That India has derived great benefit from this 
so-called literary, but essentially humanistic bias cannot be dis¬ 
puted. 

®No action, however, is without reaction. Some Indians have 
utilised the idealistic reaction against science for thifeir own purposes. 
The principle of indetermination, as interpreted by Eddington and 
Jeans, is grist to their mill. 
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situation is no doubt improving. But, assuredly, it is not due to 
tlie West of India’s intimacy. It is improving in spite of it, 
thanks to the growing needs of Indian industrialism and the 
national desire to improve the standard of living of the people.* 

IV 

Space forbids any discussion of intellectual daring. It is an 
unvarnished truth that many Indian philosophers had pushed 
their intellect to the farthest land, removing all cobwebs includ* 
ing the gods and the Vedas in the process. They believed 
•in logic, and often dismissed the absolute, God, mind, matter, 
substance, as they chose. Most of them came back to the in- 
eflFable, and were dumb. When they reasoned, they remained 
rational; when they stepped out, they declared the area as out 
of bounds for intellect. Spiritual affairs were matters of direct 
experience, and there they not only dared but did. All that 
can be said is that Indian thinkers had not taken the trouble 
of boldly and rigorously applying their reason to the affairs 
of the world as the only, and the final, entity. Contact with 
the West should have been fully working that way, but the 
eflFect of western practice in regard to India had so long run in 
the opposite direction. In practical affairs, the western attitude, 
up till 1948, was that Indians being a highly metaphysical and 
spiritual people should not be bothered with the conduct of 
such material things iis were involved in mere existence, for 
which a western government was better fitted and ever willing. 
And the tragedy was that we almost accepted the West’s valua¬ 
tion of ourselves and its own institutions. But false values do 
not stick in times of transubstantiation. Scientific attitude, intel¬ 
lectual courage, faith in causality—they are one and the same— 
is a habit of mind that can come only at times of crisis in the 
ways of living. Such a crisis is social, all-comprehensive. It is 
not intellectual in the usual sense of the term. The French 
dared in 1789, the English in 1688, the Germans in 1848, and 
the Russians in 1917. That was daring. For the first time in 
several centuries India has a chance to dare. 

0 Here too the emerging situation has a few unpleasant possibi¬ 
lities, the not remote one arising out of scientific endowments by 
big firms for research and fellowships. It seems that in the hectic 
search for funds our scientists gloss over the ‘conditions’ of biff 
American trusts as also the story of patents. State interference’ in 
scientific pursuits in today’s India is less menacing than state- 
sponsored institutes of the social sciences. 

Di-12 
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Lastly, the dignity of man has been described to be the 
gift of the West. In the context of some of the worst features 
of the caste system, the gift is great. But doubts begin at 
once. Did the West demolish the caste system? Did it succeed 
in its attempts? Were the British sincere and deliberate? We 
have already referred to the policy of administrative neutrality 
in social matters. We know that whenever an Indian sought 
to introduce any bill for social reform the Indian government 
shelved it to a committee, circulated it for eliciting public 
opinion, nay actively opposed it in the name of being too 
advanced or too limited or too large in scope, badly framed 
and what not. On the other hand, there are many instances 
of lower castes adopting the superstitions and ancient habits of 
the upper castes as also the miscellaneous’ items of higher 
standards of living of the westernised lower middle class in 
cities. Still, western influence has corroded the status basis of 
the caste system; only, in that process it has isolated the person 
to gravitate towards government oflBces, mercantile firms, and 
mills in cities where it has been easier for liim to imbibe new^ 
ideas and to lose dignity incidentally. No positive social, civic 
function has emerged to act as a substitute for the old, unless 
tending to files and machines be called one. One is not sure if 
the destruction of old values without their substitution by a 
system of comparatively stable ones should be cited as an 
instance of assimilation or a gift. At best, it is an impact with¬ 
out the necessary satisfying response. Naturally, no question 
of dignity apart from the dignity of protest coiild arise. But 
the right to protest is indicative of a versus-relation of rights, 
and not of the of-tlirough-and out’ relation of obligations, 
which is the meaning of India’s social texture. 

Be it remembered in this connection that India has had no 
counterpart of the Roman concept of natural right’ before Tilak 
coined that ringing plirase. After the Surat Congress of 1907, 
^birthright,’ an allotropy of natural right,’ came to stay in 
India’s political vocabulary. This may be illustrative of India’s 
assimilation of western influence, because that concept has 
often been the slogan of the dispossessed in the West. Yet, 
Indian thought has always preferred the ‘cosmic cyclic law’ to 
‘natural law,’ and within tliat spacious ambit it has considered 
the pursuit of duties flowing from functions fixed at birth as the 
best active policy. This has also been the sociological basis of 
the Indian judicial pattern. One type of jurisprudence was the 
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‘inultilat(?ral character of jural regulation constituting its im¬ 
perative-attributive structure:' and ‘only by a collective recog¬ 
nition of social facts \vhich realise values, is it possible to 
establish a close interconnection between claims and duties. 
Only if the niles of law are not entirely autonomous is it pos¬ 
sible to have a guarantee that this interconnection will be 
effective.’ If this K^razizlcys test of jural regulation be true of 
India, then the introduction of the Austinian jurisprudence by 
England may be held to be responsible for separating responsi¬ 
bilities from claims, and for disrupting the collective, multilate¬ 
ral character of jural experience—the real significance of Hindu 
customary law—through the emphasis on unilateral, imperative 
structure of positive, state-law. It is small consolation to be 
reminded of the fact that civilization passes from status to con¬ 
tract when we know that such development has injured the 
social reality of jural experience and separated law from mora¬ 
lity. Through perfectly legal contracts the war-profiteers killed 
nearly a million and half of men (unoflBcially three millions) in 
Bengal alone. Through perfectly legal means, i.e., under one sec¬ 
tion of the Act alone, more than a lakh of acres were seized from 
the tenants by the landlords in the U.P. within three years of the 
war. Of course, contract confers dignity upon the contractors, 
but we arc speaking of the dignity of man. The author did not 
see much dignity in those hungry eyes; nor could he spy it in 
the behaviour of an Indo-European club-member. The dignity 
of a protesting modern^ wife or an up-to-date daughter-in-law 
is not worth the price of cosmetics used to keep it up. Dignity 
is not common to the average westernised Indian. His national 
dignity, his professional dignity, his Hindu dignity is loud, like 
the cry of empty canister. And the reason has been mentioned, 
he is cut off from traditions; he is a liberal, and therefore, part¬ 
ly X“r6mantic and partly a schizophrenic; he suffers from in¬ 
feriority-complex; he is rational at the top and hankers after 
solid values of integration in the bottom of his heart; he is not 
a whole; he is full of tensions; he cannot resolve. Such a state 
is not conducive to the natural dignity of self, and so it is hos¬ 
tile to the dignity of concrete human beings. When it is not 
openly so, it covers its hollowness inside the capital letters of 
MAN. True Indian humanism may be similar to Christian 
humanism divested of its Christian specialities, but the Indian 
humanism of the last renaissance is tainted by individualism, 
which, as we have suggested before, is more of a policy than 
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a principle. If dignity has been attained at all, it has been as 
a result of a protest against British rule and western influence, 
the very sharpness of w^hich may be said to have converted its 
negative character into something ethical and psychological at 
best. Gandhijis role has been tremendous in this connection. 
By the Indian technique of satyagraha,'^ he sought to confer 
moral dignity. Yet complete dignity has still to be won. We 
have yet to add intellectual dignity to the ethical one, and also 
to fill out the vacuum created by the removal of fear of the 
British or of the West. Until then, we are adolescents in 
dignity. Probably, the un-westemised, common Indian still 
retains his dignity and still respects manhood. At least, that is 
the author s experience. 

There is one big item, however, on the credit side of the 
western influence on India which must be mentioned again. The 
W'est came close to India driven by the urge of British commer¬ 
cial and industrial capitalism using tlie Indian administration 
as its agency. It released certain forc'cs and killed others. 
Among the released forces are some which now act against the 
agency and the original drives. They centre in the pattern of 
attitudes known as anti-imperialism. Others are positive, the 
most important of them being the growing conviction that the 
future of man belongs to the weak, the oppressed, and the dis- 


Satyagraha should not be confused with eitlier non-resistance 
or passive resistance. For Gandhiji himself satyagraha was a whole 
philosophy of life with satya (truth) — God as its theology and 
agraha (insistence, holding on to, hankering, earnest search, height¬ 
ened interest all combined) as the human, experiential, hence 
experimental and empirical psychologic content. A discussion of 
Gandhiji’s originality in regard to civil resistance or civil disobe¬ 
dience, which is included in satyagraha as a collective technique of 
operation against injustice, is interesting but academic. Its nega¬ 
tive aspect, the one that made up his political following, was pro¬ 
bably more western of the dissenting, non-conformist Protestant 
Christian type than Indian. But its positive aspect, which is dear 
now to none but a devoted handful, is more Indian than otherwise. 
Probably, his ethics too were not quite in the Indian tradition of 
riti, niti. His conception of morality was certainly not achar- 
siddhata, i.e., merit by correct performance of rituals, though he 
greatly believed in discipline. In any case, dharna is an ancient, 
popular protest of the weak, and every home-made Indian wife 
practises it even now with almost ritualistic fervour and some 
artistry. Gandhiji was very feminine indeed in this sense. The 
maleness of his political following indicates a strengthening of 
ardour (agraha), though there seems to have been a weakening in 
the holding on to his object of that ardour, viz., satya, possibly as 
a result of its gradual substitution by ideals more germane to the 
western spirit, e.g., parliamentarianism. 
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possessed, as Tagore has said in one of his noble poems. These 
forces are neither western nor Indian; but they have begun to 
operate in India^ because India has so long been the only re¬ 
maining first class colony and is vitally interested in their 
operation. Once these forces start, the West and India will not 
be opposed to each other. Then, and then only, will the scien¬ 
tific spirit, the daring intellect, the faith in causality, the dignity 
of man, his enlarged vision and deepened insight cease to be¬ 
come a luxury of the few and be transmuted into a common 
treasure. Cultural exchange will then be barter, and not a 
matter of accounting or balance of payments ibetween two 
parties who have got tired of competition and come to a ‘busi¬ 
ness-understanding.' It is not a matter of gift, influence, and all 
the various aspects of a static relation. It is another type of 
relation starting from the very base of living and reaching out 
further than it ever did. Materialism, in the sense of anna as 
Brahma, not Brahma as anna, of man with unlimited potentia¬ 
lities, not as Gods potential, of men reaching out to men, but 
not through intermediaries, of men making their own destiny 
through the manipulation of forces of social change, but not 
through any gift of the West, may be a partial view, but it has 
been very necessary as a corrective to the unbalanced develop¬ 
ment of Indian culture. India is learning through her contact 
with the West the emphasis it has given to certain vital traits 
of common life she had so long neglected. What India makes 
of that emphasis, how she integrates it with the values she has 
cherished and refined will be the supreme test of evolving 
Indian culture in its next phase. Let us not minimise the 
danger of this emphasis. The oppressed often carry memories 
of past denials and deprivations; a socialist upheaval may as 
well spring from envy and frustration. But then the way out 
is easier and clearer than what has been permitted so far by the 
limitations of Indian culture. 

Has any unfairness been done to the West in tins all-too- 
short account? When the House of Commons reeks with com¬ 
placence at the passage of the Independence Act, when a new 
chapter is being declared to have been opened in the history of 
Britain's relation with India, when the British themselves are 
describing this Act as the greatest act in history, when the 
virtues of the Commonwealth are being sung indelicately, when 
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India hiis been divided and Balkanised, even when the doyen 
of western powers continues to malign India and interfere witli 
her aflFairs (vide Hyderabad issue) in different forms, when 
there looms the danger of India’s being involved, again against 
her best will, in a conflict which the West has done nothing 
to resolve, more critical remarks could have been pardoned. But 
the autliors object and spirit are otlierwise. IIere are two 
mighty forces reorientating their relations, and we on our side 
should know where we stand. The British political rule has 
been the shortest one on India’s record, but is that going to be 
true of western culture and its influence? Much evidence of the 
Wests decline has been advanced. It has fallen in line witli 
our wishes. But is it reliable? Some time of trouble has come 
there; Great Britain is on the defensive; France is almost down; 
Germany is hors d'eombat; and Italy too is out of the picture. 
But Great Britain has tremendous moral reserves; France still 
retains its clarity and logic; Germany will be helped to recoup; 
Italy may have another renaissance; Atlantic civilization is in 
the oflBng under the lead of the United States; and Eastern 
Europe is resurgent under the impulse of a typical western 
order. We can, therefore, rightly say that the western civiliza¬ 
tion has retired to rally. On the other side, in the East, political 
democracy, capitalism, socialism, the products of machine- 
civilization, have come to stay. Western civilization will conti¬ 
nue to affect the life of peoples here, as it will rejuvenate itself 
in its own territory. Whether the assimilation will be a synthe¬ 
sis or not will depend upon the capacity of India and the East 
to discover themselves before they are dragged into another 
internecine conflict as a result of which there will be no West, no 
western return and rally, and so no western influence worth 
mentioning. The time has come for a conscious planning of 
development and assimilation on both sides to readi synthesis. 
Up till now it has been left to the blind forces of profit-seeking. 
Will the UNO help? Can it, when its chief members are sabo¬ 
taging it with obscene cunnfng? This author suggests a deep- 
layer prospecting of the sources of India’s strength simultane¬ 
ously with the pegging of its relationships far and wide. 
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Something of unusual importance has happened to our 
coiintiy. It has acquired a large measure of self-government 
over nearly all the major sectors of life and at a time when 
opinion has accepted the virtues of nation-states. A long chain 
of reactions has been unleashed thereby. Wliile some oiF them 
have immediately exploded, others have been delayed, making 
us nervous of their time of discharge and possible consequences. 
Probably, such a situation is nothing peculiar to India. It is 
attendant upon every significant change in any country: which 
by itself should teach us humility and give us the opportunity 
of profiting by the experience of all countries in similar situa¬ 
tions. Yet, now tliat that situation is facing us, we should 
address ourselves to the task of harnessing the energies released. 
History tells us however that self-government is a challenge be¬ 
fore which many peoples have succumbed, either because 
the strength of their response was inadequate or their 
wealth was insufficient. The latter possibility may be excluded. 
Our material resources are enormous. The problc'm is also not 
of human material. We have an initial advantage in numbers, 
probably a little more than is easily manageable. And one is not 
sure if we have really lost our talents by disuse: at the worst, 
they have rusted. There is a wealth of intelligence in the coim- 
try. What is more, there is a reserve fund of disinterested, 
contemplative attitude which, however close it may be to fatal¬ 
istic escapism, is, under proper training, likely to help us 
through the period of preparation. For tlie present, I discount 
the factor of will even against the ad^’ce of our leaders. That 
faculty is a by-product of the occasion, and not its 
solution; that philosophy is dangerous inasmuch as it is auxi¬ 
liary to the cult of power. What is therefore primarily needed 
for a collective, vigilant response to the challenge of self-govern¬ 
ment is consciousness. And consciousness, in the psychological 
sense, is bom of predicament and nursed by crisis. Obviously, 
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many people cannot be aware of crisis; even the intensities of 
awareness vary. But when a great political event overtakes us, 
or wlicn a major economic upset occurs, the awareness is gene¬ 
ralised. Many emotions cluster round it. They may sharpen 
or distort it, or even sap its strength. I submit that it is the 
primar)^ function of a party, an elite-group, or the intelligentsia, 
or a convention like this, to see that the general awareness is not 
dissipated in any manner, and positively, that it spreads and 
enhances its quality, in intensity, form and content. In short, 
awareness is to be transformed into a sense of urgency with a 
little more direction, a little more of subject-matter, and with 
much more of organic proportion than what prompted its being. 
There is nothing wrong in criticism’ except in the wrong 
selection of the crisis to bend our awareness to. 

Frustration has seized us all, barring our leaders who are 
admirably maintaining their c-ourage against odds. The youth, 
and I am expected to know more of them, have not yet been 
pessimistic, although they feel that their services are not being 
fully utilised. How much of this residual optimism is due to 
the expanded prospects of employment and how much to their 
physiology, I cannot measure. But they are being very critical of 
our national policies. Recently, in a university debate on the 
draft constitution it was difficult to find a young man to defend 
it. A sharper, and a more negative criticism comes from the 
sympathisers of the Hindu Mahasabha and the R.S.S. who make 
up their intellectual vagueness by emotional clarity. The 
‘leftist’ youth are in a quandary. They dislike the present 
policies but do not know which others they would like, with the 
result that they have become dislikers in general, not a state of 
aflFairs congenial to the specific feeling of urgency. It is difficult 
to discover today c'onsiderable number of intelligent young men 
who by conviction are either Congressmen or honest supporters 
of government policies. Yet there must have been many a few 
years ago, at least, when they were asked to avoid slave-factories 
like poison. But that indecision may largely be a consequence 
of the general ignorance of data to support an alternative policy, 
because today, as they were on the day before yesterday, all 
data are in government files. 

The general picture includes senior men, lawyers and 
government seiwants, doctors, engineers and the like. In a 
recent visit to Allahabad, I had a chance of meeting a cross- 
section of professional classes. Their bitterness of feeling was 
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amazing. That it enveloped the reputed intellectual capital of 
this province and the home town of Pandit Nehru was the irony 
of it. No argument in defence of the foreign policy, no enume¬ 
ration of the difficulties, no list of achievements of the central 
or the provincial government weighed against it. Probably, the 
little men, the worker and the peasant are in no better mood. 
For them the high cost of living is a bigger obstacle to appre¬ 
ciation than ignorant prejudice. I do not propose to further 
darken this gloom. My concern is with the implications of such 
defeatism for culture and with the clarification of issues in order 
that your convention may deliberate on measures for countering 
such defeatism in the morning of self-government. I consider 
this darkening of spirit to be unworthy of human beings, not to 
speak of Indians in the year 1949. It wounds human dignity. 

Some analysis is necessary at this stage. One explanation 
of our mental shape is fatigue after fight, aggravated by the 
abnormal conditions of the war. I find it difficult to accept this. 
For one, your efforts were neither total nor long-drawn. We 
should not delude ourselves into believing that our self-imposed 
sacrifices and sufferings for freedom were unequalled in history, 
or that they engaged all sections of the people equally, fully 
and a)mpletely. China alone could give a lie to that fond belief. 
And then, one is not quite sure if it was all our doing. The days 
of imperialism were nearing tlieir end. One empire, the British, 
realised it. The tempo of our efforts coincided with the speed 
of that realisation. For another, even if, as has been said by 
T. S. Eliot in his ‘Notes Towards the Definition of Culture,' The 
danger of freedom is deliquescence; the danger of strict order 
is petrifaction,' we have no excuse for not consciously perpetu¬ 
ating and enlarging the opportunities and conditions for the 
process of crystallisation just begun. At present, there is cer¬ 
tainly a solid nucleus of high constructive endeavour and 
informed sagacity in the statesmanship of our leaders. But the 
real danger is that of its being lost in the surrounding liquifac¬ 
tion. Therefore, an explanation in terms of fatigue is no expla¬ 
nation at all. It is merely a statement of fact, which unfortuna¬ 
tely seems also to absolve us of any responsibility. I do not 
propose to refer to the very common analysis of our defeatism in 
terms of the moral failure of our leaders. I have no data to 
support the wild charges of corruption and moral lapses against 
them. You may have them, although I have my doubts if you 
have sifted the evidence from hearsay. Besides, I suspect if at 
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any given stage of our struggle Indians as a whole were more 
moral than what they are today. It is vanity to conclude that we 
the common men have remained moral while those in charge of 
government have suddenly become immoral through the exercise 
of power. I also question the assumption that any political fight 
has ever been waged on the moral level. It is very true that 
Gandhiji was a moral genius and pitched his immediate follow¬ 
ers on to a high key. But if one accepts all the implications of 
this combined statement, then a lowering of pitch so soon after 
his death, in fact a few months before it, is a criticism of his 
approach and leadersliip. Your criticism will mean that he was 
unrealistic, that the potter did not recognise the common clay. 

What in reality happens in every case, and has 
actually happened in ours, is that a new motive, a new 
attitude has been imposed upon our traditions. It makes them 
appear to be a fresh disposition of forces guiding our action. In 
the political fights of colonial countries the new motive takes 
the shape of patriotism, national interest, anti-imperialism, and 
the like. But patriotism, insofar as it htus never been a tradition 
with us, cannot be virtue or morality in the sense of nfa, which 
is the Indian sense. Thus it is that the so-called C‘orruption by 
power is only an instance of the very natural dropping out of 
the novel motive or attitude from the new artificial pattern after 
its purpose has been served. Such a dropping of the pilot 
motive after the crossing of shoals is natural and expected. We 
need not therefore make much of the sudden loss of moral 
fervour if we only remember that the idc'a of nationalism was a 
new emotion not quite in consonance with our mores and folk¬ 
ways. Nationalism has never been a habit of Indian glands nor 
a vital section of Indian habits. It has never been our stereo¬ 
type. In our hearts we do not like it; we resent it. Hence we 
have carried over the fear of a foreign concept to the fear of 
freedom, a freedom which has been brought about by 
nationalism. 

Once this analysis appears sensible, you will not wonder 
why our national movement has not stimulated our culture to 
any considerable extent. Indian culture had thus far been 
another name for Indian riti, a derivative of rita; it was wound 
up with dharma and achar. Now, when patriotism became new 
dharma, it had to develop its own achar, which for various 
reasons it could not. Gandhiji stuck to riti, and sought to un¬ 
fold a niti not very different from the old. But the political and 
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social undercurrents proved too strong for the general accept¬ 
ance of Gandhiji*s riti and nitu Thus it is that our patriotism, 
in a special sense, became a symptom of the decay of our religi¬ 
ous feelings and hence, of our earlier cultural values. This 
latter decay showed itself in another manner. Both the corpus 
and the fjuality of literature, music, painting, sculpture, in fact 
all that is commonly known as culture, are poor both absolutely 
and in comparison witli what little was acliieved before 1920 in 
the different regions of India, Bengal, Maharashtra, Andhra and 
Gujarat. It almost seems that the extension of the national 
consciousness in area and quantity has been at the exj^ense of 
the quality of culture. The extension has been a big thing, but 
it htis been mainly in the political aspect of our life, which, as 
1 have said, had never exhausted, or even vitally touched the 
fullness of our being. Increase in the quantity of the movement 
certainly involved a penetration into the lower, hitherto unaffec¬ 
ted, stratum of the middle class, but it did not break the barrier 
that separated the entire body of the middle class from the mass. 

This situation has to be fully seized to appreciate the 
nature of our present makiise. Putting it sharply, its constituent 
elements are the following: (a) Nationalism being a substitute- 
religion has tended to produce an ersatz-culture, that is, a culture 
without a strong framework of achar capable of doing duty for 
the old. This fact, more than any other, accounts for the re¬ 
ported loss of moral tone among Congressmen, a loss which is 
really a degeneration of style, (b) Tlie regional feeling, which 
is usually intense and exciting, because it is more integrated 
with the ways of living—which is the true meaning of culture 
—has had to yield place to a somewhat vague all-India feeling 
the national movement demanded. The result has been a weak¬ 
ening of regional cultures without a corresponding increase in 
the strength of Indian culture, (c) The culture of middle classes, 
being a spurious product, has not been transmitted beyond the 
limit of the middle class. Attempts have been made to do so 
both by agitation and education. They had not fully succeeded, 
because the institution in charge of the national movement itself 
has been similarly limited. If liberal education had wanted to 
improve the cultural equipments of the people from the top, 
the Congress movement wanted to carry the masses with the 
help of patriotic ardour. The Congress movement treated the 
mass as an addendum and succeeded in converting it into a 
crowd. And through the crowd it wanted to reach out to the 
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people. This approach was inevitable, but it has left its legacy 
in certain cultural distempers. Thus it is that the patriotic lite¬ 
rature of this period is loud with the rhetoric of hustings. It is 
not firmly grounded upon the interests of the people wliich alone 
can give content and stability to the national movement. The 
result is that our ‘populism’ in literature and music is thin 
and sentimental, that our folk-songs of the period are vapid. 
Into this gap between the regional and the all-India culture, 
between the culture of the people and of the middle class, the 
national movement has fallen with a thump. If a happy balance 
could have been struck between the needs of regional culture 
and those of Indian culture, if the masses could be approached 
on the basis of their own, material and economic interests, then 
probably tlie present sense of frustration could have been 
avoided and our cultural output worth mentioning before the 
bar of the world. I say this because a plausible view of moral 
degeneration is the absence of an adequate framework. If 
culture is the way of life and morality is essentially traditional, 
then the relation between cultural decay and moral slackness of 
the day will be evident. 

I have used the word consciousness before and leaned upon 
it a great deal. I have suggested that it is born out of crisis and 
it grows as the sense of crisis is intensified. But crisis as such 
does not guarantee the quality of consciousness. Often has a 
crisis pulled down the quality and staggered the focus of con¬ 
sciousness. To correct this possibility analysis based upon a 
knowledge of the main trends of societal evolution is essential. 
This is the intellectual aspect of consciousness. Having been 
fortunate enough to know some of our leaders I cannot, for the 
life of me, minimise their intellectual acumen and abifities. Yet 
it is a fact that in their effort to create and spread political 
consciousness, the case of historical reasoning has gone by 
default. A proper historical analysis would have revealed the 
various class-urges of our national awakening, its regional basis, 
its dissociation from traditional values, and thus exposed a few 
and encouraged others. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru probably 
understood it better than others; but he was handicapped in the 
application of his historical sense to the moulding of events, first 
by his spatial, geographical, panoramic, and slightly Churchillian 
view of history as drama, and secondly, by his loyalty to the im¬ 
mediate issue of making the Congress strong through unity. 
Marxist leaders, if I am not mistaken, have had little say in the 
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mcitter of policy-formation of the Congress. I am taking names 
as a concession to tlic public notion that our leaders alone have 
made our history, that is, to the exclusion of social forces. Ma)' 
be that our social forces were not helpful either. But a naive 
faith in the maturity of objective conditions is also deterministic, 
if not fatalistic. In any case, some analysis by the Congress of 
tlie social stress and strain was called for and it was not done 
well enough to have informed the consciousness of the rank and 
file of the organisation, and through them, the people who 
were only too willing to follow. With such analysis every crisis 
would have enriched the general consciousness. There are in¬ 
stances when whatever analysis was there was not allowed io 
touch the masses, or when they were not helped in understand¬ 
ing it. At least, that is my impression. Incidentally, the masses 
never find it difiicult to understand social or historical analysis; 
it is only we who do. Thus it is that the Indian revolution, like 
many others before it but unlike a few by its side, has been an 
anti-intellectual movement and left ils ill-equipped to take ad- 
\antage of the logic and the tempo of events. 

Tlie foreign go\^emment mistrusted intellect for various 
reasons; it was dangerous for order; it was foreign to the empiri¬ 
cal genius and the instinctive ground of the Anglo-Saxon charac¬ 
ter. But Indian culture had never fought shy ot intellect, not even 
its absurdities and non-worldly abstrations. It seems that along 
with parliameiitarianism and priggishness we have retained the 
Anglo-Saxon mental suspicion of intellect. This legacy may be 
good for political or economic deals, but it may be mischievous 
for culture. I do not want to put on record the evidence of 
insulting mistrust of intellect or analysis. 1 do not make a gri¬ 
evance of such insults. After all, there must be some people to 
be insulted even by a national government. I only state that 
our national movement skimmed away a part of our conscious¬ 
ness, the political one, iind left the rest high and diy, unsupported 
by any new scaffolding of beha\'iours and ochorSy with the result 
that our reasoning is working unrelated to the context, in a 
sort of vacuum. My assumption must have been obvious to you 
by now. Culture is an affair of total consciousness; it engages 
consciousness in its entirety; or it is lost in the sands of senti¬ 
mentality. Have you not noticed how our film-songs, our short 
stories, our novels reek with emotions? Cheji) sentiments are 
those tliat arise from splintered, divided, lonel} c tmsciousness. 
Even our socialistic literature is ver\^ romantic. I do not mini- 
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mise the social importance of romanticism. But a bit of analysis 
could give it the body it lacks, even if it could not thereby give 
it the finished form. 

In another language, this means that our politics has ruined 
our culture. Let me not be misunderstood. In a colonial 
coimtry like ours, politics had a place more important than what 
it occupies elsewhere. But in our preoccupation with political 
action we lost a few things, including the need of a political 
tlieory. We plunged into action in the abandon of sacrifice, 
even of despiiir, and often without the necc^ssary intellectual 
equipment. Those who had it in an ample measure could not 
preserve the necessary detachment. The biographies of the 
intellectual section of our leaders are littered witli examples of 
compromises in the name of loyalty, and what is equally sad, 
of reality. Once upon a time social stability was so assured that 
men of knowledge could direct policies without being involved 
in them. We are now in for a prolonged period of insecurity 
and brisker circulation in inter-group behaviour. We cannot 
therefore have a class of Mandarins or Brahmins. Nor do I 
think that such a class can be created by a fiat of tlie govern¬ 
ment overnight. Even if it can be done, the principle of birth, 
which is very much with us in the shape of nepotism, will 
convert a brains-trust of planners into a caste. Yet the necessity 
for such a group will always be there. Provided that proper 
precautionary measures against the possible degeneration of 
such an elite group, either by the contamination of the caste 
system or by the tendency towards unrelated, unreal sectional 
and bureaucratic specialisation and similar other evils, can be 
assured, a body of men devoted to the enrichment of popular 
consciousness through the prestige of tlieir own disinterested, 
detached, scientific analysis would be very useful in saving our 
culture from the degrading pull of partisanship. Here again I 
must make one point clear. The taking of sides on an issue is 
not by its nature unscientific. The so-called scientific attitude 
of neutrality is not borne out by the conduct of the scientist with 
reference to his experiment. He is fully committed to the law of 
causality even when he is compelled to seek the assistance of 
other laws to explain an aberrant behaviour. He does it with 
the help of statistical mechanics. What passes as scientific 
neutrality is really legal advocacy of the status quo in a subtle 
manner. It is perfectly possible to have a detached view of 
things when you are otlierwise attached to a view of how things 
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are likely to shape. Thus it is possible for a realist in literature by 
practice to appreciate the agony of romantic poetry, for a 
socialist to understand and benefit from the complex mechanism 
of capitalist production, for a modem painter to enjoy and profit 
from an early Christian painting. It is a difiicult joli indeed, but 
one has to be on razor s edge at critical times. Therefore, along 
with the historical sense 1 plead for a scientific attitude to rescue 
culture from the clutches of pofitical partisanship. 

Will such a body of men plan culture? In my view, culture 
as such cannot be fully planned. If culture comprehends the 
whole of life, then surely would a large segment of living form- 
cd by the unconscious have to be recognised, respected and 
allowed freedom. This is trae of individuals, more true of 
groups, and still more so of those strata of people whose living 
is one long pervasive obedience to traditions. Take a craftsman 
first: he is bound to his materials, pigment and canvas, words 
and stones. In overcoming their brute resistance, he follows 
certain rules which have been handed down to him by liis 
forefathers or by his teachers. After a certain stage, he masters 
these niles by implicit obedience to the texture of materials and 
technical rules. Then something happens to him: he wants to 
convey an idea or a design which he calls his own. Then his 
technical mastery becomes an instrument. In the process of 
communication an additional factor intervenes. Call it motive^ 
or genius, sense of form, anything you like, but it is there. It 
is a new factor. It may be the net result of his experience, 
which in its turn may be personal, familiar or collec’tive. This 
is where the group, the class, tlie tribe, race, and sometimes 
the nation to which he belongs, comes in to frame liis general 
attitude and give a direction to it The influence of each is a 
compound mixture of conscious training and unconscious in¬ 
heritance. Too much consciousness makes the composite pro¬ 
duct artificial. This is the defect of much of modem art where 
a consciously formulated purpose or design or theory is im¬ 
posed upon the act of creation and does not fit in with, or runs 
contrary to, the deeper patterns in the unconscious. The centre 
of gravity of formulated ideas does not, in many modem 
examples, fall in line with the meta-centre of the upward surge 
of the unconscious. The result is instability, just as in 
dynamics. This is the real functional defect of propagandist 
art. There is no other valid criticism of propagandist art. The 
Upanishads, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, each propagan- 
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disc's its cult, hut in each the conscious part is integrated with 
the unconscious. A study of their symbols should dearly prove 
it. So if socialist literature proclaiming the victory of the pro¬ 
letariat is dubbed prqpaganchst it is mainly because of the lack 
t>l integration between these two parts of culture, a lack which 
is conspicuous in the absence of symbols therein. Yet, the 
conscious and the unconscious are not two distinct entities 
inimical to ('ach other. The one can be driven into the other, 
or brought out of it. It demands patience on both sides. But, 
and here is a point I make: a critical situation, if it can generate 
a sense of crisis, may extend and enrich the feeling of urgency by 
historical analysis and scientific habits of thought, may shorten 
this period of maladjustment and make of it a period of fruit¬ 
ful exchange. The area and sharpness of conflict may also be 
lessened and transformed for creative purposes. So long as a 
revolutionarj' situation is dependent on spontaneity, it is the 
imconscious that scores over the conscious. But it need not be 
so. If it is a counterrevolution, the same thing happens. 
Hence the need for a forward-looking vision for the historical 
sense, which is the dynamics of progressive literature. The only 
sensible attitude therefore, is to scientifically plan and advance 
into that submerged region with the utmost caution. In other 
words, though that part of culture which belongs to the un¬ 
conscious cannot be planned every effort should be made to 
infiltrate there and bring it out of its lair. It is just here that 
T. S. Eliot goes wrong. Planning of culture means creating 
the conditions of culture. It is hardly necessary for me to point 
out that the unconscious to which I am referring is nothing 
mystical or mysterious. Being the precipitate of history, it is 
not outside history. 

The conditions of culture signify freedom, because, as 
Malinowski has said in his final and maturest book,—Freedom 
and Civilization--freedom is the gift of culture. Freedom in- 
\^olves choice, which relates to purpose-formation, instrumen¬ 
talities, which relate to the means for achieving the purpose, 
and full enjoyment of the ends achieved and controlled. The 
first demands freedom of discussion and opinion, the second 
freedom of dissociation and action, and the third freedom for 
securing distributive justice by removing fear of want and 
obstacles to the enjoyment of prosperity. These sectors of 
freedom are the very conditions of a culture-system. To quote 
Malinowski: 
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A culture functions ... by means of a system of relat¬ 
ed institutions. The values of a culture are embodied in its 
ideals, mythologies, political constitution and economic 
ideology; its instnunentalities function through the balanc'ed 
coordination and working of institutions. The standard of 
existence and quality of living depend on the scope, range, 
distribution and enjoyment of wealth, rights, power, art, 
science and relicion. Each member of an institution en¬ 
joys his own differential freedom in the measure to which 
he has a part in the planning, a full access to the means of 
execution, and a share in the rewards. Even in its smallest 
and most insignificant manifestations, freedom gives any 
and every member of a society the sense of achievement, 
and through this tlie sense or personal value. In a free 
culture people can form their purpose, undertake activities 
and enterprises, and enjoy the gains from work thus imder- 
taken. 

You will at once see that the approach here is essentially 
pragmatic. 1 have quoted from an eminent sociologist to avoid 
jiny other suspect theoretical basis. I can safely recommend this 
view to you to enable you to understand the relation between 
freedom and culture and to apply its tests to the facts of freedom 
gained and of culture inherited. Implict in this view are 
some stresses and strains of culture meaning freedom and 
certain aspects of freedom. I shall frame a few ques¬ 
tions to apprise you of certain menacing possibilities. 
Let us take tfie institutions first, the family, caste, village- 
communities, city-hfe, universities, etc. Once upon a time, the 
first three were related. Are they so today? Can we say now that 
they are working in balanced coordination? Are these institu¬ 
tions and instrumentalities framed for the functioning of culture? 
The religious-proprietary basis of joint-family, the birth-test of 
caste, the self-sufiBciency of village life, are all being shaken by 
new forces for the absorption or mobilisation of which the tradi¬ 
tional culture-system is not equipped. We knew that a large 
number of our cities have failed to develop a character, those 
which do only retain their old flavour, like Lucknow or Bana- 
ras, others like Kanpur, just cannot achieve cultural integration. 
Slums, high rates of mortality, municipal intrigues in modem 
Indian cities, are only indices of the ruling disequilibrium 
between the old and the newly bom institutions. Have we 
reached a new equilibrium level? Are our cultural values em¬ 
bodied in our political constitution and economic ideology? You 
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will remember in this connection the sharp retort of our law 
minister to the claims of the village panchayat to be incor¬ 
porated in the constitution. That C’ondemnation contained a 
half-truth. India still possesses a frame-work of rural culture: 
even our modern values are tied up with the rural ones. The 
truth of that remark lay in the fact that the rmal frame-work 
was likely to be a brake upon that evolving pattern of values 
which the constitution was meant to provide. Yet the conces¬ 
sion to the claim is realistic. Nobody knows how long our 
cx)untryside will retain its character. It will have to fight for its 
existence in days to come and be transformed in that process. 
Till then that section of the constitution will remain. I for one 
cannot swear to tlie eternal verities of rural values as they are 
today. Our culture is being daily urbanised; and the sooner we 
plan out the maladjustments the better will be the transition 
to a new phase of culture. 

And then this matter of economic ideology. If you mean 
by ideology a vague desire, then India’s economic ideology is 
certainly socialistic. If, on the contrary, it be a force compell¬ 
ing certain action and prohibiting others, then at best, it is one 
of private, free enterprise minus the attendant evils. The direc¬ 
tive economic and social principles of the constitution are pious 
wishes. When they will succeed in establishing a norm of 
economic behaviour then will their ideology be culturally com- 
l)uLsive. Till then, a more positive help from the state as the 
only going, major comprehensive institution of its kind 
would have been welcome. I fail to see how the pre¬ 
sent slate of wealth and its distribution and enjoyment 
can assure to each individual of an institution ‘tlie enjoyment 
of his own diflFerential freedom in tlie measure to which he has 
a part in planning, a full access to the means of execution, anil 
a share in the awards,’ i.e., the preliminary conditions of cul¬ 
ture. How can an individual in the present set-up acquire the 
sense of achievement, and through tliis the sense of personal 
value’? The freedom of private enterprise is not a condition of 
culture; it is the privacy that kills the freedom. Nor is the free¬ 
dom to vote, which with its mechanical conformity to other 
peoples wishes is all that adult franchise may confer upon an 
individual. This is the umbilical cord that binds culture with 
democracy and socialism. At present, culture is a class-luxury* 

I am sorry to have taxed your patience. In any case, I had 
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warned you against my unpracticality and inconclusiveness^ 1 
had wanted to analyse a few ideas: you will develop them. 1 
would thus request you here and now to examine tiie national 
movement that has given us a chance to administer ourselves 
without being equally successful in changing our ways of liv¬ 
ing, i.e., our culture, which had been left to the tender mercies 
of spontaneous forces and minor voluntary agencies. Then 
your duty becomes the rectification of errors and the support of 
its abiding elements. In this self-examination, criticism of leaders 
has no place. It should be an objective, historical analysis. The 
next urgent matter is an enquiry into the methods now being 
discussed or adopted to give us the adequate cultural frame¬ 
work for our freedom. That enquiry has to be rigorously scien¬ 
tific. On one point I would like you to concentrate. Strident 
calls for unity are to be heard from ull sides. Politicians, 
language enthusiasts and employers, all want unity, the first as 
loyal adherents to every important decision of a new born state 
(or is it an old party?) in diflSculty, the second in the name of 
a need for cultural homogeneity, and the third for imiform con¬ 
ditions of production. I want you to consider carefully if this 
type of uniformity is sanctioned by Indian history, even though 
it be a grave need of the hour. That is to say, you should 
examine the well-advertised thesis that India rose when there 
was a central, administrative unity as under the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Muslim emperors, and declined and fell when that unity was 
broken up into separate entities. This theory of decline and 
fall is questionable. You are also to enquire into the corollary 
of the above, viz., the ecology and value of regional cultures, 
they have or have not actually contributed to or can still influ¬ 
ence the mosaic of culture, or if their descent into the level of 
sub-cultures will or will not lower tlie quality of Indian culture 
itself. You may also have to relate Indian culture to the world 
context. On the nature of your findings will depend your atti¬ 
tude to a few burning topics of the day. Thirdly, I would re¬ 
quest you to think about tlie extent to which culture can be 
planned. Will you leave that large, powerful segment of the 
imconscious alone, or make such a habit of your conscious 
thought that it becomes in course of time a part of the uncon¬ 
scious? Remember that the unconscious can behave as if it had 
its own way» of selection and survival; and such ways are usually 
more powerful and subtle than those of reason or intellection. 
The recrudescence of the R.S.S. and the Mahasabha only iUus- 
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trates the cunningness of the unconscious. Beware of loose talk 
about it. Culture is always artificial and human. It must pay 
for the penalty of its existence in its eternal tension with the 
denizens of the deep. All that we can do is to mitigate the 
psychoses. How we are going to do it is the final (|uestion. That 
way of living which is called capitalistic culture increases the 
number and the intensities of psychosis through unequal oppor¬ 
tunities, wage-slavery and loss of dignity. It does not provide 
opportunities to personality to develop. The freedom it refers 
to is not the freedom of choice. It does not confer the right to 
work and enjoy the fruits of that work. It does not help the 
common man to build up institutions and use them as instru¬ 
mentalities for good and better ways of living. So you will have 
to decide how far you, as artists and craftsmen, and as citizens, 
are going to be socialists by conviction. The question of pro¬ 
paganda is a minor issue. Propaganda is only a proof of partial 
conviction. He who is convinced is not loud but quiet, and in 
quietness lies the quality of art and thought. 

Need I point out to you again that the remedy for frustra¬ 
tion I have suggested is essentially anticipatory, forward-looking 
and end-seeking? The type of historical analysis I have in view 
is not digging into the past, however valuable that may be. 
While it is essential for us to fill up the gaps of our knowledge 
by means of what is usually known as research but wliich is 
essentially an archaeological exercise, the sole purpose of histo¬ 
rical analysis is to know the fundamental nature of historical 
processes. That nature is change, the change that is involved 
in invasion of the past into the living, throbbing and contempo¬ 
rary present. This too is not enough, because history is not 
exhausted in our activities. It moves on into the future, 
sometimes with a rush and often in halting steps. Nume^ 
rous instances of petrified existence of entire communities 
can be quoted. They have been permitted to remain by sheer 
inertia. Surely it is not desirable that Indian culture should 
remain where it was. Much less desirable will it be if it wants 
to go back like a detained child to its mother s womb into the 
dark recesses of nescient safety and fantasy. In short, no man¬ 
ner of revivalism is a cure for i^tration. It is an offence against 
the laws of change. The withdrawal into inner resources, which 
Toynbee recommends for the crisis in culture today, is permissi¬ 
ble only when it is a preparation for a rally for the step ahead. 
This path, however, is not a straight one, nor are the travellers 
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always moving ahead. The general direction must always be 
forward. Our heritage, if one understands it properly, does not 
allow us to bury the talents but to invest them in risks and 
uncertainties. As the Upanishad says, "Charaiheti* 



9 . Asian Nationalism 
—A Cultural Interpretation 


At great moments of social crisis human feelings range 
between the anguish of the Apocalypse or the millenial hopes of 
tlie kingdom to come, to the cynicism of the procurator of Judea 
who did not remember Jesus but recalled Magdalene, in Anatole 
Frances great satire, or to the indifference of the sightseer 
suffering from toothache at the Crucifixation, in Strindbergs 
bitter tale. In between comes the daily grouse of self-compla¬ 
cency of millions of common men and women to diffuse or 
absorb the shocks of the crisis. When shocks are too violent and 
unbearable, common men and women want a saviour. If their 
traditional outlook is religious, the saviour will be an avatar; if 
religious traditions have been suflBciently loosened by secular 
forces, the saviour will be a dictator. In earlier days, the two 
types would blend in Caesar Augustus; today, they are apart. 
Such has been the gamut of human feelings at the great turn 
of events. 

What is the place of thinking in such predicaments? Modem 
researches do not clearly establish either that in every case 
revolutionary thought preceded revolutionary action or that 
revolutionary practices immediately generated revolutionary 
thought. It is well known how great ideas remained mere premo¬ 
nitions till later generations discovered their continuity. Instances 
of upheavals without churning up any significant new ideas arc 
also not rare. Probably, revolutionary ideas conspire with gene¬ 
ral discontent to generate a system of ideas, which ultimately 
becomes thought. That thought in its turn sometimes becomes 
an excuse or a defence of further action. This process of inter¬ 
dependence and mutual conditioning is much about all that 
can be said with a fair degree of certainty in such matters on a 
general level. 
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One specific feature has been observed: the decay of the old 
elite representing the ruling stratum and the uprise of a new 
elite representing the one that heaves up from below the surface. 
This relates to the agency of further action rather than to that 
of further thought, because it is not unoften that the origina¬ 
tors and carriers of new ideas belong to the older ruling stratum. 
Such men de-dass themselves by imagination or historical 
knowledge. So it will not be accurate to say that the case for 
ideas, if not that for thought, goes by default at junctures of 
history. Obviously, emotions storm the ideas and drive them 
pell mell at such times. Very rarely do ideas by themselves 
take control of emotions to convert cynicism, indifference, 
grouse and complacency into positive fervour. But when they 
do—and they usually do so when (a) they are personified and/ 
or (fe) they represent and focus the interests of the new class- 
revolutions succeed. Crisis is usually either an old maid or a 
barren woman till the bridegroom cometh. 

There are, however, some special features of the crisis that 
faces Asia’s mankind today. It is continuous. It began witli 
an eastern power’s resounding victory over a mighty western 
power. Japan proved that Asia need not remain backward. 
Her suc-cess was assured because she had adopted all the 
teeftniques of the west. Along with the awakening of the spirit 
of Asia had to be measured technology’ in terms of material 
prosperity. It would, however, be unhistorical to conclude that 
Ae victory of Japan did anything more than shake up Asia from 
its dogmatic slumber and indirectly help the release of a secular 
trend in Asia’s spheres of thought. No Asian who lived conscious¬ 
ly in the first decade of this century would fail to remember the 
thrill of that event and minimise its significance. At the 
time, the Asian trend towards secularly was not the same 
thing as formed the background of the earlier Renaissance and 
Reformation or the subsequent capitalism in Eiuope. 

For one, in Asia, the element of rationality in secularism 
could not wean itself away from the earlier high intellectual 
traditions, although the rationalistic ethics of Confucianism ma/lA 
it easier for China to fight the Indian, particularly, the Buddhist 
mystical and metaphysical strands in Chinese thought. For 
another, the necessary concomitant of rationalism, namely, 
individualism, received more resistance from collectivist 
and habits of community life, still strong in most parts of Asia, 
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than it did in western Europe, where the remnants of commu¬ 
nity life had by then almost disappeared and large-scale indus¬ 
trialisation had atomised society into individuals and converted 
them into mass. Finally, rationalism had to meet a new enemy 
in Asia in the irrationalism of nationalism, which stimulated the 
romantic conception of history, race and ‘the genius of the 
people'. On this point, the development of ideas in the east in 
the present century has been similar to that in the west in the 
last, with this diflFerence that whereas in the west nationalism 
with all its intellectual irrationalities could be said to follow as 
a reaction to the rationality of the Enlightenment and the mes¬ 
sage of the French revolution, in the east it has not been tlie 
result of a reaction to any marked intellectual movement. There 
were no Encyclopaedists worth speaking of in Asia. Asian 
nationalism as a protest against imperialism had little to do with 
Japan’s victory. It came only after the First World War. So far 
as this writer knows, there was no real understanding of the 
nature of imperialism, either of Japan or of the west, in any Asian 
country before 1917. 

This irrationality continued tlirougliout. Meanwliile wars, 
both in the west and the east, became recurrent. A basic socio¬ 
economic transformation was taking place. But it was inter¬ 
preted as the political transformation of colonies in terms of 
nationalism. There was a coating of racial feeling over 
it, wliich only heightened the irrationalities. These two com¬ 
bined to bring about a cultural interpretation. The east was 
convinced that it was culturally ancient and superior to the 
west. And the west often flattered the eastern vanity in its 
own interests. But the cultural interpretation divided the com¬ 
munity into two camps of ideas, one openly hostile to the wes¬ 
tern influences, and the other, absorbent of western science, 
rationalism, individualism (and parliamentary democracy). But 
they were one in one vital matter, viz., lack of historical under¬ 
standing. Historical scholarship was no doubt undergoing a 
change. It was no more a plea for past national greatness. 
Modem methods of research were adopted; many gaps in 
knowledge were filled by archaeology, numismatics and textual 
criticism. Yet the study of historical process remained in¬ 
complete in the absence of a genuine appreciation of history 
as a social process, as distinct from history as a panorama of 
interesting political events. History of the lives of the peoples 
was not taken as the basic factor; they were the great givers of 
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history; no change was noticed in their activities and attitudes. 
As such, change could only come from outside agencies. One 
speaks of a wide field like this with infinite caution. 

Yet it would not be very wrong to say that the factors held 
responsible for historical change by Asian historians were 
foreign influence or invasion, dynastic change, or the Grace 
Abounding of great men and avatars. All these factors* be it 
noted, were exogenous. Even national saints and avatars were 
not given their social context. The Buddha, the Prophet, the 
Vaislmava saints, Nanak, Chaitanya, and other lieroes’ in Asian 
history, seemed to come in these scholarly pages from outside 
worldly life to initiate worldly change. None appeared to have 
emerged from social necessity. In other words, endogenous 
forces were not considered. Cosmic forces were treated by Sri 
Aurobindo in India; but then his concept of national history 
was only a part, tliough an integral part, of the cosmic cycle 
and the cosmic scheme. His was spiritual understanding rather 
than historical understanding. In the Middle East, where Islam 
was being re-valued in practice, historical understanding should 
have been easier because of the great Arab and Islamic tradi¬ 
tions of historical scholarship. Yet nothing significant was 
achieved in the appreciation of historical and social forces. 
There was a feeling of change in the air: but that tlie roots of 
change lay inside the womb of society was only dimly sensed. 
Naturally, rationality did not have full chance for development. 
Such equipment was hardly adequate for meeting the recur¬ 
rence and the continuity of crisis in a continent which had to 
meet tlie west on its own grounds. 

The result was that for Asia crisis became comprehensive, 
all-pervasive and deep. Without being a Jeremiah one can still 
compare the almost total disintegration of values of this cen¬ 
tury to that at the turn of the Christian era in the west, when 
Graeco-Roman culture collapsed and, what Toynbee calls the 
internal and external proletariat, pressed bn tlic existing order. 
There was one redeeming feature then, Platonic thought, which 
entered into Christianity and gave it intellectual substance. 
Even if the close of the Middle Ages is cited as a parallel, the 
revival of Graeco-Roman culture and the marvellous intellectual 
structure of scholastic thought would distinguish it from the 
present crisis. In addition, the great system of mathematics and 
philosophy built in the century of geniuses that followed, saved 
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Europe from the effects of disintegration. The next century built 
up science and spread scientific attitude. 

Today, none of these conditions exists in Asia. So far as 
India is concerned, we are still waiting for the day when old 
Indian thought will be reorientated to suit modem times, as^ 
Aristotelianism was reorientated in western Europe in the 
Middle Ages. Is Confucianism being re-conditioned on a large- 
scale to suit Cliinese conditions? We hear that it is being done. 
But how many thinkers are re-constructing' Islam? Barring 
Iqbal, no Muslim in this sub-continent is kno^\^l to have thought 
it out. Hindu revivalism is well-known; but which system of 
Hindu thought can be related to modern Indian conditions is 
not known to many Indians. The result is frightful. There is 
no branch of India’s intellectual activity in which ideas are not 
derivative or imported, which does not inevitably succumb to 
a foreign dogma, or which draws its sap from the soil. Being 
modem only means being fashionable. 

Ideas really do not have the frame work of a homogeneous 
temporal series; they function in sociological time in which there 
are lags, suspensions and spurts acxiording to the nature of social 
development. If this determining factor is neglected, easy 
communicability remains the only attribute of modernity. It 
then means craze for the latest. By then, understanding has 
been reduced to the search for sensations. And this is exactly 
what has happened in every field where historical and social 
understanding has not come to the rescue of man. The vulgarity 
of Indian films is only the visually logical extension of the utter 
inability of the modern Indian to face this crisis. If progres¬ 
sive Indian poetry, painting, political thinking, is nothing more 
than strings of cliches, the absence of historical and social under¬ 
standing is the cause. Similarly with revivalism: its history is 
atavism, and its sociality is compensatory nostalgia for an 
imaginary past. 

Yet it need not have been so. The Russian revolution had 
a consistent body of thought behind it, viz., Marxism. Leninism 
offered a historical analysis of imperialism. But it was mis¬ 
understood by most of the Asiaas who were radicals. Instead of 
studying the course of the Russian revolution, how the inter¬ 
nationalism of Marxism was conditioned by Russian history and 
Russian society, that is, by Russia's needs and developments, 
most Asian radicals regarded it in terms of Comintern, as an 
international dogma true of all countries and at all times. The 
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faith beliind their dogma was in the oneness of the historical 
process. Thereby the Asian radicals ran counter to those speci¬ 
ficities of their histories which could transmute their dogma 
into living faith. 

The Indian revolution had no such consLstent system to 
impel it. Yet Gandhiji was rooted in the soil of society; and 
Jawaharlal had some notion of historicity. Unfortunately, 
sociality and historicity did not coalesce here, as they did in 
China. The result is that despite social vision the crisis is 
deeper here than in China where the element of historical 
understanding is stronger. Chinese revolution has not only an 
intellectual base in rationalism; its rationalism is not only em¬ 
bodied in ethics but, at the same time, it is trjing through collec¬ 
tive action to adapt historical understanding to its traditional 
rational ethics. Indian revolution has not had tliat advantage. 
On the other hand, it has other advantages, e.g., a new tech¬ 
nique which has proved successful in India and is full of 
promise in South Africa from which it sprang. Though it is too 
early to pronounce judgment on its universal efficacy, its 
applicability under certain conditions seems to have been justi¬ 
fied. The two basic assumptions of the application of the new 
technique of satyagraha are (a) the unchangeability of human 
nature, and (b) its basic urge for moral perfection, irrespective 
of contexts and contingencies. So the only concession to change 
in this technique is that which is implicit in the course of moral 
perfection and in the experiments pertaining thereto. 

Obviously, the philosophy involved here is that of moral 
and psychological change independent of the material condi¬ 
tions that make for such change. This philosophy works on 
the notion that time is a homogeneous, irreversible series taper¬ 
ing to and merging in eternity without being affected by hap¬ 
penings in social time. In so far as it is not firmly grounded on 
the material conditions which modify morality in social time, it 
cannot perceive that means are ends and ends are means. Not 
to understand the dialectical relation between this pair is clear 
evidence of the essentially absolutist assumptions of the tech¬ 
nique. On the concrete level, the evidence is more dramatic. 
It should be no exaggeration to say that after the achievement 
of its immediate objective, wrongly called end, namely, political 
freedom, the agrdha for satya has not spread to the extent that 
was necessary for moral upheaval and psychological transform¬ 
ation, which was the declared end. 
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If today any symptom of mass enthusiasm for constructive 
endeavour is noticeable, it cannot be traced to the new 
technique. The large number of schemes of national con¬ 
struction, like the dams and the community projects, 
in particular, are not traceable to tlie technique that achieved 
the objective and owe greatly to another philosophy of life, call 
it welfare, planning or planned social development if you like. 
They establish the proposition tliat satyagraha has had no 
philosophy of history, that while it was eflBcacious for a certain 
limited purpose, however urgent and noble it might have been, 
yet it carries no guarantee of a philosophy of life suitable for 
the next historical stage, or for the matter of that, for the next 
liigher level of the same stage. So, if this technique does not 
develop a suitable philosophy of history, India’s crisis may last 
longer and leave Indians to the mercy of dictators. The Middle 
East is a warning to all Indians. 

In short, the crisis of the modem age is the crisis in his¬ 
torical knowledge. Discursive, practical, speculative reason¬ 
ing, as also social sympathy and vision, will have to be trans¬ 
formed into historical-cum-social understanding if we Indians 
are to come out of the deepening crisis to save certain values 
and create new ones. This writer believes, perhaps fondly, that 
universities have a part to play in this transformation. Values 
are too valuable to be trusted entirely to politicians banking on 
the old technique. 



10. Mahatma GandhVs Views on 
Machines and Technology 


This paper comes out of the conviction that a study of the 
social changes of technology should be based primarily on an 
understanding of the conditions of the society wliich brings about 
the contact and also of the society on which the impact takes 
place. If tliese conditions are crystallised in two systems of 
values, one which has accepted, and the other which has not 
accepted ‘technical progress’ as desirable or technological ad¬ 
vance as ‘a self-evident good'^ and further, if the strains of tech¬ 
nological advance, which any scheme of technological assistance 
brings in its wake, must needs be reduced or eliminated for the 
assistance to be genuinely eflFective, then one of the chief con¬ 
cerns of the sociologist as well as of the technical administrator 
is the discovery of the terms of the normative system of the 
country that assists or radiates technological values and the 
country that is assisted or influenced thereby. This does not 
preclude the various types of specific researches on the social 
effects of technological change; on the contrary, the normative 
study may be fortified by tlieir scientific conclusions. What is 
stressed here is the methodological issue, viz., that in a matter 
like the impact of machines or technology, which is associated 
with western Europe, on Asian countries, which are believed te 
belong to a pre-technical stage, the underlying axiological assum¬ 
ption that technological advance is a ‘self-evident good’ should 
be brought to the surface. Once that is done the way is clear 
for the comparative normative approach. It is heartening to 
know that eminent western sociologists- have recognised the 
importance of this approach from the end of industrial societies, 

^ R. K. Merton, Socialist Theory and Social Structure, p, 317. 

2 Talcott Parsons in his Essays in Sociological Theory; Prof. W. 
E. Moore in his paper 'Social Consequences of Technical Change 
from the Socioligical Standpoint’, published in the International 
Social Science Bulletin, Summer, 1952, VoL IV, No. 2.; and the 
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Equally disheartening is the absence of any formulation of 
the eastern value-system by an eastern sociologist, who one 
would suppose to have been more interested in the matter. One 
reason for this deficiency may be the psychological fact that 
Eastern people are yet too deeply involved in their system and 
therefore, the technological impact on their basic values is yet 
superficial. Another reason may as well be that those among 
them who could formulate and compare the value-systems are 
the very people who believe in technical advance as a self- 
evident good' and therefore, do not worrj" about the problem 
at all beyond the stage of amioyance with temporary maladjust¬ 
ments which, in their view, a Welfare State, or a similar agency 
or agencies, would benevolently remove sooner or later. Certain 
economic interests in India, in particular, also seem to be far 
too committed to technological advance to be anxious to study 
the conflict of value-systems involved in the resultant strain. 
Though one hears about cottage industries and their place in 
Indian life and notices earnest administrative encouragements, 
the importance attached to them seems to be mainly on the 
score of their being able to provide ‘some’ employment to those 
who are being thrown out of ‘employment' by technological 
advance. 

Gandhiji, however, was deeply and primarily concerned 
with the value-systems. There were others too, but they are 
less known. Gandhiji put his views very sharply indeed. One 
may not like the manner of his posing the problem, one may 
consider it as partial, one may dismiss it, if one chooses, as many 
‘educated’ men and industrialists of India have chosen. But his 
statements remain a challenge to the entire problem of techno¬ 
logical change and schemes of technical assistance. They should 
be taken seriously, because many new disturbing featwes of 
Indian life cannot be explained, or removed otherwise. From 
them one might also infer tliat the term ‘underdeveloped eco¬ 
nomy,’ which is the excuse of technical assistance, was inappro¬ 
priate insofar as it confused the coexistence of two different 
value-systems by placing them on the assembly-line of historical 
development in which economic growth being the supreme value 

excellent manual prepared by the World Federation of Mental 
Health (edited by Margaret Mead), Cultural Patterns and Technical 
Change—all have laid great emphasis on the pattern of beliefs and 
attitudes, or traditional values, of the people who are exposed to 
such change. 
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was subservient to and dependent only upon technological ad¬ 
vance. Perhaps, Gandhiji >vas unfair to the European civiliza¬ 
tion; it may also be that he did not subscribe to the unilinear 
•concept of history. But it is certain that he had other values, and 
his imderstanding of India at least, was unerring. We Indians 
love to think that Gandhijis views correctly represent the un¬ 
formulated values of the vast majority of the Indian population 
towards social changes. They, as he would say, would welcome 
change on their own human terms. 

Let us know exactly what he said in regard to machines and 
when. (He never used the word ‘technology," but it is clear that 
he meant it.) Much misunderstanding of his position prevails 
everywhere. But he did not want to be misunderstood; in fact, 
the very clarity of his style leaves no room for misunderstanding. 
The first unequivocal statement of his position occurs in Hind 
Swaraj or ‘Indian Home Rule/ written originally in Gujarati, in 
the return voyage from London to South Africa in 1908 ‘in ans¬ 
wer to the Indian school of violence and its prototype in South 
Africa." It was first published in the c‘olumns of the Indian 
Opinion of South Africa in the form of the editors answers to 
the reader's queries. In this period, Gandhiji was finding him¬ 
self through many a personal and a few social experiments. 
Violence had become the desperate creed of Indian nationalists. 
He was analysing this creed all the time, digging its base, so to 
say, and reaching towards an alternative moral creed. Hind 
Swaraj was the first formulation and bears all the marks of reli¬ 
gious conversion. The subsequent history of the hook is intere¬ 
sting, but not quite relevant here. But it is on record that in 
January 1921 (Young India) Gandhiji would ‘withdraw nothing 
except one word of it, and that in deference to a lady friend." As 
Mahadev Desai wrote in his preface to the 1938 edition, ‘Even 
1*51 1938 he would alter nothing in the book, except perhaps the 
language in some parts." We will see, however, that certain 
alterations were made, but they were more in the nature of 
elaboration in terms of reality, e.g., the relative unpreparedness 
of Indian people for the practice of ‘a higher simplicity and 
renunciation," which he knew to be India’s values, than as devia¬ 
tions from a fundamental position. As Babu Rajendra Prasad 
said in his presidential address to the Sevagram Conference® in 
March 1948: 


3 The HaHjan, 4 April 1948. 
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Naturally, his whole life was a series of experiments 
and he rightly named his autobiography as Experiments 
Tvitb Truth. As is to be expected in these circumstances, his 
mind was not static but was growing with experience in 
life.... This is not what is ordinarily called inconsistency, 
but the characteristic of one who has fixed principles by 
which he judged the problems as they arose and was not 
afraid to take different views at different times, so long as 
the fundamental principle is not in any way violated. 

This admirably sums up not only the man Candhiji but the 
position of Gandhiji vis-a-vis tlie machine-civilization of the West. 
His writings show^ that his opposition to England or to the 
western or even the European civihzation, was not merely on the 
hmited ground of political and economic subjection but on the 
much wider issue of the conflic-t of civihzational values. Here is 
a fairly long e.xtract from Hind Swaraj (Ch. XIII): 

Reader: You have denounced railways, lawyers and doctors. 
I can see that you will discard all machinery. What, then, 
is civilization? 

Editor: The answer to that question is not diflBcult. I believe 
Aat the civilization India has evolved is not to be beaten 
in the world.... It is a charge against India tliat her people 
are so uncivilized, ignorant and stohd, that it is not possible 
to induce them to adopt any changes. It is a charge really 
against our merit. What we have tested and found true 
on the anvil of experience, we dare not change. Many 
thrust their advice upon India, and she remains steady. This 
is her beauty: it is the sheet-anchor of our hope. 

Civilization is that mode of conduct which points out 
to man the path of duty. Performance of du^ and obser¬ 
vance of morality are convertible terms. To observe mora¬ 
lity is to attain mastery over our mind and our passions. So 
doing, we know ourselves. The Gujarati equivalent for 
civilization means ‘good conduct.’ 

If this definition be correct, then India, as so many 
writers have shown, has nothing to learn from anybody else, 
and this is as it should be. We notice that the mind is a 
restless bird; the more it gets the more it wants, and still 
more unbridled they become. Our ancestors, therefore, set 
a limit to our indulgences. They saw that happiness was 
largely a neutral condition.... We have had no system of 

* Letter to a friend, quoted in Mahatma, Vol. I, pp. 129-30. 
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life-corroding competition. Each followed his own occupa¬ 
tion or trade and charged a regulation wage. It was not 
that we did not know how to invent machinery, but our fore¬ 
fathers knew that, if we set our hearts after such things, we 
would become slaves and lose our moral fibre. They, there¬ 
fore, after due deliberation decided that we should only do 
what we could with our hands and feet. They further rea¬ 
soned tliat large cities were a snare and a useless encum¬ 
brance. They were, therefore, satisfied with small villages. 
They saw that kings and their swords were inferior to the 
sword of ethics, and they, therefore, held the sovereign of 
the earth to be inferior to the rishis and the fakirs .... 

And where this cursed modem civilization has not 
reached, India remains as it was before. The inhabitants of 
that part of India wiU properly laugh at your new fangled 
notions. Tlie English do not rule over them, nor will you 
ever rule over them. Those in whose name we speak we 
do not know, nor do they know us.... Now you see what I 
consider to be real civilization.... The tendency of tfie 
Indian civilization is to elevate the moral being, that of 
the Western civilization is to propagate immorality. The 
latter is Godless, the former is based on a belief in God. So 
imderstanchng and so believing, it behoves every lover of 
India to cling to the old Indian civilization even as a child 
clings to the mothers breast. 

The views expressed hert^ would appear to Ik* ( xlravagant. 
In fact, G. K. Gokhale, whom Gandhiji called his master, thought 
so when he read the book in English translation. Many histori¬ 
ans and sociologists would not accept these statements. Tliey 
would be cautious about India’s ancestry, a1x)ut her deliberate 
wisdom in rejecting machinery, city life and the evils thereof. 
They would question the latent virtuous assumptions about 
India’s past and her society. They would attribute tliem mostly 
to lack of opportunities and tlie incurable human habit of mak¬ 
ing a virtue of necessity. Tliey would also not fail to detect a 
high order of spiritual values in the western, European, or 
modem civilization and a low order of social values prevailing 
in the East, in India old and new. But here at last was tlie 
Indian positing of a felt contrast in the fierce clarity of exaggera¬ 
tion. The exaggeration was similar to that of a rebel slave who 
would assert with vehemence his own human dignity and clothe 
it in historical terms. At the same time, it was not a metaphy¬ 
sical rebellion, so typical of India and the East. It was not a 

Di—14 
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protest against the universal condition of man whose life is inter¬ 
rupted by disease, old age, or death, as was that of Buddha. It 
was essentially a moral rebellion, couched in the social terms 
of ci\ilization, which Gandliiji defined as good conduct with 
the entire weight on performance of duty and observance of 
morality. And the supreme duty was to attain the mastery over 
mind and passions in tlie performmice of wliich we know our¬ 
selves, that is, knowledge accrues. Tlie performance implied 
proper use of liands and feet and the process led to the limita¬ 
tion of indulgences, reduction of wants and simplification of 
life. All these ideas formed a w^hole pattern of thoiiglit, beliefs, 
attitude and action which placed Indian civilization in sharp 
opposition to what he sometimes calknl the westcm, at other 
times, the European, but what was really the modem civilization 
clustered round material values. 

Let us follow the development of Gandhiji s ideiis. In Octo¬ 
ber 1924, soon after he had broken one of his famous fasts, he 
gave an interview^'’^ to a student from Santiniketan, Sri Ramchan- 
dran, who questioned him on his views on the place of art in 
national regeneration and on machinery. Ramcluindran asked: 

R: Are you against all machiner}'? 

G: How can I be when I know^ that even this body is 
a delicate piece of machinery? The spinning wheel itself 
is a machine; a little tooth-pick is a machine. What I object 
to is the craze for machinery, not machinery as sucli. T^e 
craze is for what they call labour-saving machinery. Men 
go on ‘saving labour’ till thousands are without work and 
thrown on the streets to die of starvation. I want to save 
time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, but for all. 
I want the concentration of w^ealth, not in the hands of a 
few, but in the hands of all. Today macliinery helps a few 
to ride on the backs of millions. The impetus behind it is 
not the pliilanthropy to save labour, but greed. It is against 
this constitution or things that I am fighting with all my 
might. 

R: Then you are fighting not against machinery as sucli, 
but against its abuses, which are so much in evidence today? 

G: I would unhesitatingly say yes; but I would add 
that scientific tmtlis and discx)veries should first cease to 
be mere instniments of greed. Tlion labourers will not be 


5 Mahatma, Vol. II, p. 212, 
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overworked and macl^ery instead of becoming a hindrance 
will be a help. I am aiming not at eradication of all machi¬ 
nery, but limitation. 

R: When logically argued out, that would imply that 
all complicated power-driven machinery should go. 

G: It might have to go, but I must make one thing 
clear. The supreme consideration is man. The machine 
should not tend to keep atrophied the limbs of man. For 
instance, I would make intelligent exceptions. Take the 
case of the Singer Sewing Machine. It is one of the few 
useful things ever invented, and there is a romance about 
the device itself. Singer saw his wife labouring over the 
tedious process of sewing and seaming with her own hands, 
imd simply out of his love for her, he devised the sewing 
machine in order to save her from unnecessary labour. He, 
however, saved not only her labour, but also the labour of 
everyone who could purchase a sewing machine. 

R: But, in that case, there would have to be a factory 
for making tliese Singer Sewing Machines, and it would 
have to contain power-driven macliincji*}^ of ordinary type. 

G: Yes, surely. But 1 am socialist enough to say that 
such factories should be nationalized or state-controlled. 
They oucht only to be working under the most attractive 
and ideal conditions, not for profit, but for the benefit of 
humanity, love taking on the place of greed as the motive. 
It is an alteration in the conditions of labour that I want. 
This mad rush for wealth must cease and the labourer must 
be assured not only of a living wage but a daily task that 
is not a mere drudgery. The machine will, under these 
conditions, be as much a help to the man working it as to 
the state, or tlie man who owns it. The present mad rush 
will cease and the labourer will work, as I have said, imder 
attractive and ideal conditions. This is but one of the 
exceptions I have in mind. The sewing machine had love 
at its back. The individual is the one supreme considera¬ 
tion. The saving of labour of the individual should be the 
object and honest humanitarian considerations, and not 

greed the motive_Therefore, replace greed by love and 

everything will come right. 

Next morning the interview was continued. Ramchandran 
persisted: 

R: If you make an exception of the Singer Sewing Ma¬ 
chine and 3 mur spindle, where would these exceptions end? 
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G: Just where they cease to help the individual and 
encroach upon his individuality. The machine should not 
be allow^ed to cripple the limbs of man. 

R: But I was not thinking just now of the practical 
side. Ideally would you not rule out all machinery? 
When you except tlie sewing machine, you will have to 
make exceptions of the bicycle, the motor-car, etc. 

G; No, I don’t because they do not satisfy any of the 
primary w^ants of man;.... Ideally, however, I would rule 
out all machinery, even as I would reject this very body, 
which is not helpful to salvation and seek the absolute libe¬ 
ration of the soul. From that point of view, I would reject 
all machinery’, but machines will remain because like tlie 
body, they are inevitable. The body itself, as I told you, 
is the purest piece of mechanism; but if it is a hindrance to 
the highest flights of the soul, it has to be rejected. 

The long quotation is important from many points of view. 
The views expressed in 1924 seem to mark a departure from 
those of 1908. Gandliiji was a realist in the l^est sense of the 
term. The seeds that had been laid in the lliixd Swaraj grew 
into a plant in the upturned soil of India. Gandhiji had started 
the non-cooperation movement and tlie Khilafat movement, but 
he realized that the people of India were not yet ripe for the 
supreme renunciation his values demanded. Non-violence and 
truth could not be the bread of the m^isses. That was the bitter 
lesson of Chauri Chaura (1922). The masses wanted bread, and 
for them ‘God was bread and bread was God.’ A terrible famine 
raged in Orissa, and it haunted his dreams. In various cities 
of India strikes occurred; and their lesson was not lost on him. 
His sense of limits, a gift which every moral genius must 
possess, came into play. And in that process he realized a few 
basic truths. It was clear to him that the impetus behind the 
large-scale use of machinery was profit or ‘greed—which was ‘in 
the constitution of things' as they were, and not philanthropy 
or love; ‘today machinery helps a few to ride on the backs 
of millions; the labourer must get a living wage and a secure 
daily task and his labour should not be drudgery; and above all, 
man, that is, the labourer, was the supreme consideration. These 
were his postulates. In Gandhijis view, man was the producer, 
the bread-worker by hand, an idea which he had imbibed early 
in his career in Soutli Africa from Buskins Unto This Last, 
which he had translated as Sarvodaya, Gandhiji, be it under- 
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lined, would have nationalised or state-controlled factories of 
power-driven machinery to control the profit and produce for the 
benefit of humanity/ love taking the place of greed as the motive. 
At this point, Gandhiji presumably believed that the state was, 
and would be, an agency for transfonning grei*d into a love for 
humanity, though elsewhere he was less hopeful. All this ap¬ 
pears to be a move away from the uncompromising position 
taken up in the Hind Swaraj.^ Be that as it may, it was not a 
sacrifice of his basic, or he called it, the ‘ideal' position. ‘Ideally, 
however, I would rule out all machinery, even as I would reject 
this very body, (the purest piece of machinery) which is not 
helpful to salvation and seek the absolute liberation of the soul.’ 
Tliis idea of salvation and absolute liberation from the body is, 
in my view, tbg key-note of Gandhian values, or Indian values, 
as Gandhiji and many others would interpret them. In short, 
Gandhiji would have welcomed the natural destruction' of 
machinery and mills, together with law courts, railways and hos¬ 
pitals, but not a violent destniction. By natural' he appeared 
to have meant the potential nature of the scholastics—the nature 
that sprang from love, purity, simplicity, and flowered in fulfil¬ 
ment and renunciation. His exceptions arose from the 'actual' 
nature of man in India, his unpreparedness.*^ Truly could Gan¬ 
dhiji say, ‘Ripeness is all.' 

These values, it is obvious, centred in renunciation and 
non-possession. The Hindu idea of renunciation is not vairagya, 
which is probably a Buddhist c'oncept incorporated into Hindu¬ 
ism to make it suitable for its eminently practical varnasram and 
pumsharatha. Renunciation in the Hindu sense is aparigrahn 
(non-possession) of the Gecta, as Acharya Vinoba Bhave has 
pointed out more than once in the pages of the Harijan. The 
concept of love, or altruism, the good of all, as opposed to the 
hedonistic calculus of the greatest good of the greatest number,® 
was probably a mixture of Vaishnava, Christian and later Bud¬ 
dhist ideas. Whatever its origins, it worked very well indeed, 
particularly as a means of propaganda of Gandhiji's ideas among 

**For western readers the change is like that from Tolstoy to 
William Morris. One would not like to recall here Ruskin’s glorifi¬ 
cation of war in his address to the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
Which, 1865, since published in The Crown of Wild Olive. 

'^‘A Word of Explanation’, Young India, January, 1921. 

®Cf. Autobiography, Pt. iv, Ch. viii, and Yoi/ng India. 12 
September, 1926. 
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the masses. In other words, the ‘ideal’ pattern of Hindu values 
was never forsaken by Gandhiji. It was woven rovmd wantless- 
ness.* How could technology and machines, geared to the pro¬ 
duction of goods for the satisfaction of wants, which created 
more wants, joint wants, derived wants, the infinite hyperbola 
of wants, be consonant with the pattern of Indian norms? How 
could such norms squiu-e, for that matter, with economics, 
grounded as it was on wants and their satisfaction? If absolute 
liberation of the soul from the body be the utter sum of exist¬ 
ence, then* Gandhiji, and with him, every Hindu who was aware 
of his ancestry, would raise the eternal query: Why this craze 
for machiner)'? Why machine-civilization at all? Other pro¬ 
blems such as macliines helping a few to ride on the back of 
millions, the concentration of power and weakly of justice for 
the labourer as man, securing attractive conditions of life for 
him and of giving him security of employment, etc., would be 
subsidiary. These latter, in Gandhiji s opinion, ultimately hinged 
upon non-possession, aparigraha, wantlessness, sulxirdination of 
body and bodily wants to tlie need of the soul’s liberation from 
its physical encasement, which was the end, 

II 

These subsidiary problems, however, were far from socially 
insignificant. In the Gandhian view of life, they were 
to the means. To many educated' Indians they were‘the ends, 
or the primary values. Gandhiji had many opportunities of 
discussing them witli those who were more sensitive to the 
needs and ideas of tlie day. Rabindranath Tagores objection 
was of a different type, but it was met by the logic of means. 
The poet had written in 1925 against the diarkha (the spin¬ 
ning wheel), because he felt that it would bring about a death¬ 
like sameness in the nation. Gandhiji met this argument on the 
highest level. Taking his cue from the Hindu philosophical 
conception of oneness, identity, or sameness, which Sankara 
had carried to its logical extreme, Gandhiji held tliat Tjehind 
a variety of occupations there is an indispensable sameness also 
of occupation.' After inveighing for a while against exploitation, 
both by European and Indian manufacturers, Gandhiji 
conceded:* 


^Mahatma, Vol. II, p. 283. 
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Machinery has its place; it has come to stay. But it 
must not be aUowed to displace the necessary human labour. 
An important plough is a good thing. But if by some 
chance one man could plough up by some mechanical inven¬ 
tion the whole of the land of India and control all the 
agricultural produce and if tlie millions had no other 
occupation, tney would starve, and being idle, they would 
become dunc*es, as many have already become. There is 
hourly danger of many more being reduced to that unen¬ 
viable state. I would welcome every improvement in the 
cottage machine but I know that it is criminal to displace 
the hand labour by the introduction of power-driven spin¬ 
dles unless one is at the same time ready to give millions 
of farmers some other occupation in their homes. 

Here was iugument on the purely economic level of means, 
that is, of employment and unemployment. To a modem west¬ 
ern ec*onomist it may appear to be old-fashioned. He thinks that 
he has devised excellent measures against various typ^ of 
linemployment, cyclical, structural, frictional, seasonal, and all 
that, and he is not worried if even under full employment two to 
five per cent are unemployed. But Gandhiji was not to be 
deluded by such theories and measures emerging out of the 
practices of countries that had been wedded to industrial and 
t(?chnical civilization, that had colonies to exploit and accepted 
competitive values in production, trade and commerce. The 
essence of Gandhiji s concession in this open letter to Tagore is, 
however, liistorical. That is to say, so long as 'some other occu¬ 
pation in their homes’ was not available—and it was not likely to 
be available in that historical context, or in the near future, be¬ 
cause imperialist exploitation would not allow India to create 
alternative occupations—Gandhiji would stick to the spinning 
wheel and be against the displacement of labour by machinery. 
In other words, India in her present context should have labour- 
intensive economy for the S£^e of full employment. 

Gandhiji was very respectful towards Tagore, and as we 
have seen, met the poets cultural charge with economic argu¬ 
ments. But he was not so soft towards the Indian Communist 
M.P., Mr. Saklatwala. He duly published his appeal in the 
Young India. The difference's with Tagore were not vital, but 
with Mr. Saklatwala they were. Gandliiji wrote in Young India 
under the caption 'No and Yes’: 

His facts are fiction and his deductions based upon fic- 
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tion are necessarily baseless. And where these are true, my 
whole energy is concentrated upon nullifying their, to me, 
poisonous results. I am sorrj^ but we do stand at opposite 
poles. There is, however, one great thing common bet¬ 
ween us. Both claim to have the good of the country and 
humanity as our only goal. Though we may for the moment 
seem to be going in opposite directions, I expect we shall 
meet some day. I promise to make amends when I discover 
my error. Meanwhile, my error, since I do not recognize it 
as such, must be my child and my solace. 

Having said this in tiue humility—and there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt it—Gandliiji reveals himself in the full 
panoply of his original, uncompromising, absolute, non-histori- 
cal faith. He wrote: 

For unlike Saldatwala, I do not believe that multiplica¬ 
tion of wants and machinery contrived to supply them is 
taking the world a single step nearer its goal. Comrade 
Saklatwala swears by the modem rush. I whole-heartedly 
detest this mad desire to destroy distance and time, to in¬ 
crease animal appetites and go to the ends of the earth in 
search of their satisfaction. If modem civilization stands 
for all this, and I have understood it to do so, I call it Satanic 
and with it the present system of government, its best 
exponent. 

Then follow some sentences which would remind one of 
the wrath of prophets, but with a diflFerence: 

I would destroy that system today, if I had the power. 
I would use the most deadly weapons, if I believed that 
thev would destroy it. I refrain only because the use of 
such weapons could only perpetuate the system though it 
may destroy its present administration. Those, who seek to 
destroy men rather than their manners, adopt the latter and 
become worse than those whom they destroy under the 
mistaken belief that the manners wifi die with the men. 
They do not know the root of the evil. 

The last paragraph seems to retain its pertinence today in 
spheres wider than the Indian. The points to be noticed in 
Gandhijis reply to Saklatwalas appeal are Gandhijis firm faith 
in wantlessness as a cardinal human virtue, and his objection 
only to the modem nish,’ by which he included both the western 
and the Indian values of the day. We may further note his 
association of modernism with the British government in India. 
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Strictly from the point of view of the propagation of an answer¬ 
ing faith, this mixture of basic values with nationalism was 
excellent. A sociologist would not cavil at it. Teclinological 
values are usually associated with the nationalist values, parti¬ 
cularly in the eastern countries in the period of their anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle. It centres in tl'.elr opposition to tlie obstacles 
that imperialism places in their economic growth, and also in 
tlie period of economic advance which is held to be possible 
only with the help of technology. But it is equally understand¬ 
able that nationalist, anti-subjectionist motives and attitudes 
should be integrated with the basic values wliich are, or are 
interpreted to be, specific to the culture of the nation. While it 
is true that in this extract no reference is made to the Indian-ness 
of the objection to the modem rush and the argument appears 
to rest on the personal level, it is apparent, as it certainly was 
to the Indian of 1925, that it was a typically Indian argument 
securely grounded on the Indian philosophy of life, aparigraha, 
non-possession, enjoyment through giving away, tyaktena bhun- 
jitha. 

We must repeat that Gandhiji collected other arguments 
round this basic, axiological objection to machines. They were 
mainly what we would call sociological arguments, on the score 
of excessive population on land, of idle labour, of bad distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, benefit to the nation, that is to say, the welfare 
of the people. He referred to unemployment again and again, 
to bad health, unwholesome food, and to the decay of art. He 
categorically stated that labour had a unique place in swaraj, or 
independence, and formed its content. Each argument depended 
on another and the whole formed a pattern of positive values. 
In 1935, on April 23, he said after opening the first All-India 
Village Industries Exhibition at Indore: 

The reason why our average life-rate is deplorably low, 
the reason why we are getting more and more impoverished 
is that we have neglected our 100,000 villages. We have 
indeed thought of them, but only to the extent of exploiting 
them. We read thrilling accounts of the ‘glory that was 
Ind,' of the land that was flowing wth milk and honey; but 
today it is a land of starving millions. We are sitting in this 
fine pandal under a blaze of electric lights, but we do not 
know that we are burning these lights at the expense of die 
poor. We have no right to use the lights if we forget that 
we owe these to them. 
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Gandhiji would seldom forget to remind his audience of 
their responsibility towards the people. The word owe these 
to them' is an English rendering of the Hindu concept of rim 
or debts, contracted by every individual at his birth to liis an¬ 
cestors, his gods, sages, and to nature, the universe or society, 
debts which must be duly discharged in tlie course of existence. 
Hindu social organisation is built on the principle of obligations 
which Gandhiji insisted on resuscitating in all social and econo¬ 
mic spheres of activity, vide liis concept of rich men holding 
their riches on trusteeship for tlie poor. Only in the sphere 
of political struggle against foreign rule would he allow the 
exercise of tlie western sense of rights, and these too hedged in 
by the sense of social obligations, which was one vital signifi¬ 
cance of non-violence. Gandhiji continued: There is a diflEer- 
ence between the civilization of the East—the civilization of 
India—and that of the West.’ We may once again remind our¬ 
selves that formerly he had contrasted only tlie modern civiliza¬ 
tion with the earlier, pre-technical one, and minimised, if not 
ignored this distinction between the East and the West. How¬ 
ever, tliis again is not quite a .shift in position; in fact, he was 
also speaking to the West. And he was only referring to the 
defects of tlie tendencies of the western civilization, and not to 
its inherent nature, as Mahadov Desai pointed out in his preface 
to the 1938 edition of Hind Swaraj: 

It is not generally realised wherein the difference lies. 
Our geography is different, our history is different, our ways 
of life are different. Our continent, thougJi vast is 
a speck on the globe, but it is the most thickly popu¬ 
lated, barring China. Well, the ecxinomk^s and the civili¬ 
zation of a countr)^ where the pressure of population on land 
is greatest, are and must be different from those of a country 
where the pressure is the least. Sparsely po]iulated America 
may have need of the machinery. India may not need it at 
all. When there are millions upon millions of units of idle 

labour, it is no use thinking of labour-saving devices_ 

The reason of our poverty is the extinction of (cottage) 
industries, and our consequent unemployment. 

There follow certain figures about the increasing depend¬ 
ence on land as a result of the destruction of cottage industries 
and the loss of health through the elimination of vitamins in 
grain after being ground in machines. Gandhijis context was 
the first exhibition of village industries which he was building 
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up as the base of his constructive programme. He was an anti•• 
machinist with a purpose, and the language of his argument 
was suitable to the masses hearing him. 

Gandhiji seemed to have been perpetually alive to this 
problem of unemployment. On 22 October 1937, he inaugu¬ 
rated the Educational Conference at Wardha and developed his 
ideas of education through handicrafts. It was a new setting 
for his constructive programme—an integration of living in love, 
witli eflSciency and independence, without exploitation, conflict 
and poverty, and with education of the lx)dy and mind. In 
expounding his thesis, he said:^® 

Then, take the question of machinery. I wish tliat 
machinery is not necessary for us at all. We should use 
kliadi (home-spun cloth); and, therefore, we do not require 
mills. We should try to produce all the necessary clotn in 
villages, and we need not be the slaves of machines.... I 
am afraid, by working witli machines we have become ma- 
cliines ourselves, having lost all sense of art and handwork. 
If you still think that we cannot do without machines, the 
scheme (of new education) I have placed before you will 
be futile. You wish to keep our village alive by means of 
machines and think of imparting education to the village 
children through them. Machines will only help in making 
all the thirty-five crores of people unemployed. If you think 
tiiat machines are really indispensable, you must reject the 
scheme and suggest a new one. 

In 1946 India was passing through a severe food crisis. 
Gandhiji oflFered advice to those who sought it. There were 
suggestions and counter-suggestions. Even in those dire days 
he would not move from his fundamental ground. In one of his 
replies he said;^^ 

I regard the existence of power wheeLs for the grinding 
of com in thousands of villages as the limit of our helpless¬ 
ness. I suppose India does not produce all the engines and 
grinding machines.... The planting of such machinery and 
engines on a large scale in villages (a suggestion made by 
a correspondent for resolving the food crisis) is also a sign 
of greed. Is it proper to fill ones pockets in this manner at 
the expense of the poor? Every such macliinery puts thou¬ 
sands of hand chaJekis (grindstones for com) out of work, 

^0 Mahatma, Vol. IV, pp. 238-39. 

Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 71-72. 
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and takes away employment from thousands of house-wives 
and artisans who make these chakkis. Moreover, the pro¬ 
cess is infective and spreads to every village industry. Tlie 
decay of the latter sp^Js too the decay of art. If it meant 
the replacement of the old crafts by the new ones, one might 
not have much to say against it. But this is not what is 
liappening. In the thousands of villages, where power- 
macliinery exists, one misses the sweet music in the early 
morning of the grinders at work. But to come to the main 
point. W^iilst I hold that these power engines are at pre¬ 
sent being put to wTong use, it would be some compensation 
if these engines, in addition to their present use, were also 
used to pump water out of the rivers, tanks and wells for 
irrigation. 

Probably, a very reasonable account of the place of 
machinery in the context of independence was written by 
Oandhiji in the Harijan of 15 July 1946. It was a clarification 
of his concept of independence for the benefit of Congress¬ 
men. He painted a glorious picture of self-sufficient villages, 
giving free and voluntary play to mutual forces, highly 
cultured in the sense that there every man and woman knows 
what he or she wants and, what is more, knows that no one 
should want anything that the others cannot have with equal 
labour, a society based on the living force of trutli and non¬ 
violence, a society not like a pyramid but like ‘an oceanic circle.'^* 

I may be taunted with the retort that this is all utopian 
and, therefore, not worth a single thought. If Euclid s point, 
though incapable of being drawn by any human agency, 
has an imperishable value, my picture has its own for man¬ 
kind to live. Let India live for this true picture, though 
never realisable in its completeness.... In it, there is no 
room for machines that would displace human labour and 
that would concentrate power in a few hands. Labour has 
its unique place in a cultured human family. Every machine 
that helps every individual has a place. But I must confess 
that I have never sat down to think out what that machine 
can be. I have thought of Singers Sewing Machine. But 
even that is perfunctory. I do not need it to fill in my 
picture. 

On 31 July 1946, Gandhiji addressed a conference of mini¬ 
sters of industries of different states in Poona. There he clarified 

12 Ibid., pp. 201-02. 
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his conception of village industries and referred to the imbalance 
between town and village economies and the need for establish¬ 
ing justice in their relation. In that connection, he came to a 
fairly elaborate explanation of what he meant by machines. Sri 
D. G. Tendulkar, the author of Maliatnia, gives the following 
summary: 

‘Ours has been described as the machine age,’ remark¬ 
ed Gandhi, ‘because the machine dominates our economy. 
What is a macliine? One may ask. In a sense, man is the 
worst wonderful machine in creation, it can neitlier be 
duplicated nor copied.’ He Iiad, however, used the word 
not in its wider sense, but in the sense of an appliance that 
tended to displace the human or animal labour instead of 
supplementing it, or merely increasing its elficiency. That 
was the first differential characteristic of the machine. The 
second characteristic vias that there was no limit to its 
growth or evolution. That could not be said of the human 
labour. There was a limit beyond wliich its capacity or 
mechanical eflSciency could not go. Out of this circum¬ 
stance arose the tliird characteristic of the machine. It seem¬ 
ed to be possessed of a will or genius of its own. Machine 
was antagonistic to man’s labour. Thus, it tended more to dis¬ 
place man, one machine doing the work of hundred, if not 
a thousand, who went to swell the army of unemployed and 
underemployed, not because it was desirable, but because 
tliiit was its law. In America it had perhaps reached tlie 
extreme limit. He had been opposed to it not from today, 
but even before 1909, when he was in South Africa sur¬ 
rounded by macliines. Their onward march had not only 
not impressed him, but had repelled him. 

‘It then da^\^led upon me that to suppress and exploit 
the millions, the macliine was the devic'e par excellence; it 
had no place in man’s economy, if, as social units, all men 
were to be ecjual. It is my belief that macliine has not 
added to man s stature and it will not serve the world, but 
disrupt it, unless it is put in its proper place. Then I read 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last ,... I saw clearly that if mankind 
was to progress and to realize the idea of equality and 
brotherhooa, it must act on the principle of Unto This 
Last* 

In the machine age, this principle had no place. Under 
it the fittest alone survived, to the exclusion and at the cost 
of the weak. ‘But that is not my picture of independence, 


13 Ibid., pp. 210-15. 
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in which tliere is room even for the weakest/ observed 
Gandhi. That requires tliat we must realise all available 
human labour, before we entertain the idea of employing 
mechanical power.' 


Ill 

We have traced the development of Gandhiji s ideas on 
machines and on macliine-civilization and found that despite 
many concessions to tlie proper’ use of macliines his values were 
definitely opposed to those which make for technological civi¬ 
lization and are made by it. By proper’ he meant, positively, 
that which was prompted by love and good for humanity, and 
negatively, what did not lead to concentration of wealth in a 
few hands and inequality, to centralisation of power, to urban¬ 
isation, to imemployment, to political, economic and sociJti 
exploitation. These evils, which in his view, were the charac¬ 
teristics of the modem society, with its American apogee, were 
the consequences of the large-scale use of machines, and they 
had to be fought with vigour. To that extent he was placing 
Indian (eastern) against western (Euro-American, modem) 
values. It was certainly not a case of revivalism, but a clear 
statement of a principle of social organisation which was differ¬ 
ent from the one tliat had succeeded in imposing itself on the 
strength of political suzerainty. His minimal idea was to esta¬ 
blish coexistence of different social systems on the basis of 
equality, though the prophetic strain that came to him in the 
course of his experiments with truth led him to think that the 
values he propagated would also be good for the western world. 
We will leave it to the western sociologist to ponder over this 
issue. An Indian sociologist can only mention that Gandhijis 
protagonism of Indian values was not an exercise or the roman¬ 
tic agony of nationalist historians, nor was it a reactionary, 
obscurantist throw-back. It is submitted here that he was a 
revolutionary and what a revolutionary in India should be, viz., 
an Indian revolutionary, that is, one who would first be steeped 
in Indian norms and realities and then evaluate the nature 
of changes in social realities in order to create fresh norms. 
Gandhiji did not go to the past: in fact, he was not an Indologist; 
he only went to the roots and the sources. And 'the deeper 
you go to the root the more radical you become.' 
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At this stage, it will be relevant to note the revolutionary 
elements in his views. Tlieir importance arises from the pro¬ 
blem before us—viz. that wo here must consider the conditions 
under wliich technological change can take place without caus¬ 
ing the various tensions and frustrations which bring about 
aggression, violence and war, and which lead to mental un¬ 
health. In other words, we must ask ourselves whether tech¬ 
nology should always depend upon wants and their increase and 
l)ring about a state of culture in which material wants are the 
king. The inner significance of Gandhijis concessions to the use 
of machines, that is to say, the logical meaning of the term 
‘proper’ use, is that they do not, and need not, go together. It is 
perfec;tly possible, in Gandhijis opinion; and it is also logical to 
assume, under stated conditions, that technology can be 
introduced into India witliout upsetting the Indian pattern of 
^'alues. These conditions are non-possession, aparigralm, the 
‘oceanic’ constitution of Indian independence in terms of self- 
sufficient villages with their group-existence fulfilled tlirough the 
panchayats, bread-labour, sharir-srama, with its concomitant of 
the? dignity of labour symbolized in khadi, sarvoduya, that is, 
total awakening or uplift, and of course, non-violence and truth, 
tliat is saiyagraha. Of these, aparigralm, non-possession, or want- 
Icssness and srama or labour, alone are selected for discussion. 
(Gandhiji would have emphasised truth). Now, non-possession 
in the context of human history has been an individual value, 
and at best, an ‘ideal’ value for the elite-group, knowm as the 
Brahmin caste, to be perpetually practised by it. Others practised 
it, but the Brahmin was the specialist. Gandhiji would insti¬ 
tutionalise it in the State that would own, and not possess it for 
greed or profit. To this extent he was a socialist,—or even a 
Communist as he called himself before Mr. Louis Fischer^*—but 
with this difference that his socialism did not grow out of indus¬ 
trial civilization, technological values, class-conflict, or according 
to the operations of the laws of dialectics. (That it could only 
be social expression of truth; non-violence and faith in God, is 
important, but not relevant to our selected purpose). It was to 
grow out of agriculture, cottage indushies, and ‘oceanic* rural 
organisation, into a non-possessive state which would be wedded 
to public good and be a guarantee of non-exploitation by large 
machinery in the hands of the rich. Meanwhile, Gandhiji would 


H Ibid., p. 190. 
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ask the rich and the fortunate few to hold their fortunes in 
trusteeship, practising aparigralia tlieinselves. Trusteeship, how¬ 
ever, for Gandhiji, was an interim measure sanctioned by Indian 
traditions. A second revolutionary^ element in Gandhiji s prescrip¬ 
tion is the concept of srama or manual work. So far as this writer 
knows, srama or the value of the dignity of labour, was not 
quite an Indian value. In a liierarchical society, types of work 
are defined and relegated to different strata on the two assump¬ 
tions: (1) that spiritual work,’ that is, pure contemplation, is 
the highest type; and (2) that each stratum, or caste, which 
is fixed by birth, has its own "swadluirmd (‘bond,’ religion’), the 
practice of which means fulfilment of personality, and the 
departure of which means ‘destruction’ of self. But Gandhiji 
had a different conception of labour. He writes 

The law, that to live man must work, first came home 
to me upon reading Tolstoy s writing on bread-labour. But 
even before that I had begun to pay homage to it after 
reading Ruskin’s Unto This iMsf. The Divine Law, that 
man must earn his bread by labouring with his own hands, 
was first stressed by a Russian writer named T. M. Bouda- 
ref. Tolstoy advertised it and gave it wider publicity. In 
my view, tlie same principle has been set forth in the third 
chapter of the Gita, where we are told, that he who eats 
without offering sacrifice eats stolen food. Sacrifice here 
can only mean bread-laboui*. (A sociologist may not agree. 
Gandhiji was at best Indianising a foreign conception). 
Reason too leads us to an identical conclusion. How can a 
man, who does not do body-labour, have the right to eat? 
‘In the sweat of the brow shalt thou eat thy bread,' says 
the Bible.... And invidious distinctions of rank would oe 
abolished, when every one without exception acknowledged 
the obligation of bread-labour. There is a world-wide 
conflict between capital and labour, and the poor envy the 
rich. If all worked for their bread, distinctions of rank 
would be obliterated; the rich would still be there, but they 
would deem themselves only trustees of their property, and 
would use it mainly in the public interest. The ideal ^dy- 
labour is agriculture, but the next best would be spinning, 
weaving, carpentry and smithery; and the logical, common 
body-l^our is scavenging_ Scavenging, thus intelli¬ 

gently taken up, will help one to a true appreciation of the 
equality of man. 


isyervada Mandir, Ch. IX. 
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Surely, this is not the Indian value. The dissociation of body- 
labour from mental and spiritual labour has had a long history, 
which Candhiji did not take into account. His attitude to¬ 
wards what is known as the caste-system cannot be discussed 
here. But on this matter of bread-labour bringing about econo¬ 
mic equality, he was anti-caste and, therefore, a revolutionary, 
almost a socialist. In other words, if the socialist gave up the 
usual western assumption, viz., no high technology, no socialism, 
and remained content with the use of certain special types of 
machinery, which would not displace labour, or exploit human 
beings for greed, or concentrate power, etc., then Candhiji 
would bless him. If further, the socialist accepted this idea of 
bread-labour and would build on the revolutionary content of this 
view, viz., the ending of the separation of physical labour, now 
the only duty of a whole class of people who form the majority, 
from mental labour, now the monopoly of the few, then the 
diflFerence between him and Candhiji would not exist except in 
the matter of wantlessness. One could argue here that there 
was a danger in this concept of bread-labour, viz., the possibi¬ 
lity of lowering the impulse and the level of intellectual work 
by making the intellectual workers work physically for bread 
without raising the intellectual level and stimulating the im¬ 
pulse of physical workers. But Candhiji would reply that it 
could be averted. 

Thus the Candhian conclusion in regard to machines and 
technology is logical if one accepts the postulates that (a) India 
has a separate norm of values with the hidden assumption that 
values determine conduct, that (b) she has a separate principle 
of social organisation which would be disturbed, and even des¬ 
troyed, by large-scale use of machinery for greed and profit, that 
(c) a proper use would presuppose certain requisite attitudes, 
some traditional and others not, but all working in alliance, and 
also that (d) a type of state would own and control large machi¬ 
neries, if they were indispensable for defined purposes. Other¬ 
wise, the machineries to be used would be of a special type 
suitable for removing the drudgery of handicraft and improving 
its quality. They would operate in the general context of de¬ 
centralised economy, in close alliance with agriculture. Candhiji 
would thus remove the stings of capitalism and socialism alike. 

In this author’s opinion, Gandhiji’s views have to be care¬ 
fully studied before any scheme of technical assistance and large- 
scale technological development is initiated. Wliile it is very 
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true that among certain strata and sections of the Indian people 
these views appear strange, even though lip service and homage 
is paid to them, and that such sections and strata would want 
and initiate rapid technological change in the name of econo¬ 
mic advance, evolution and progress, of historical forces of the 
modem age, it is also clear that an unintelligent injection of 
technology would so disturb the existing social pattern of human 
relations that work would cease to be associatcxl with joy and 
workmanship, that skill would be replaced by efficien'cv, that 
‘the public identity of the job* would be lost, that scientific 
management and discipline would scjueeze the lalu)urer of all 
humancnt?ss, and that a new instrument of social power would 
‘teach docihty’ or ‘break the intransigence of workers,* all the 
time keeping greed, profit and more profit in the background, 
beyond the sight of those who are to be immediately benefited 
by liigher wages, better conditions of living, welfare measures 
and the liked*’ In other words, the sociologist would do well to 
study the sociology of the demand for, and may one add, the 
sociology of the supply of technology to India. Fortunately, 
the Indian masses are not yet fully taken in by the technologi¬ 
cal values. They are being acted upon by technology, and they 
are showing healthy, normal reactions to the injection by absen¬ 
teeism, inattentiveness, a sort of lackadaisical attitude towards 
work in the factories, unpunctuality, the so-called absence of 
pride in work and workmanship, but unfortunately, quite often 
in accidents and ill-health. Even strikes, which are bemoaned 
as symptoms of industrial conflict, can be traced to the search 
of the soil-bound peasantry of India for mental and social 
peace in holiday, away from the scene of work, the din of fac¬ 
tories and technology, to the villages where the pattern which 
they know and instinctively feel to be right, rules even today. 
An Indian sociologist cannot thus help questioning the manner 
and the possible hidden motivations of a technological advance 
of those who want it and those who supply it. lie can at least 
categorically state, with Gandhiji, that if change is inevitable, 
let it come in the shape of certain types of machines, at the 
proper time, in the proper context; and that if large-scale use 
of machinery is unavoidable, let it be owned and managed by 
the state, a new form of state. Judging from experience, he 

16 Cf. R. K. Merton. Social Theory and Social Structure, 
pp. 319-'22. 
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cannot share Gandhijis hope of an interim trusteeship by the 
fortunate few. In short, the whole problem of teclinological 
advance in India, which, let it be repeated, is undeveloped only 
in the purely technological sense, and, therefore, in the sense 
of being more socially integrated and less fragmentised, has to 
l)e studied from the points of view of Iwth the types of machi¬ 
nery to be introduced and of tlie types of people who would 
accejDt tb(‘m, with due regard to the motivations of introduc¬ 
tion. In India, human beings are not yet atomistically indivi¬ 
duated so that no functional specification in the most common 
productive processes is possible. Nor has it occurred in many 
industries. In India, no productive section of society is 
‘universalistic’; tliat is, only very few 'criteria possibly present 
in any segment of the population without regard to previous 
.social relationships or membership in irrelevant groups* are 
available. In India, human relations are affective rather than 
rational and impersonal.^^ The normative system suitable for the 
industrial inode of production through large-scale use of 
machines is thus not the normative system of India. A matter 
of additional importance is the fact that this normative system 
has combined with nationalism, anti-imperialism, and Candhijfs 
interjoretation of independence, to c'onvince some people that it 
is still valuable. So change must take account of these facts 
in order not to produce the same evil to which the west has 
lx?en an heir. 


I'^See Moore in International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 
]Mo, 2 (1952). 
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Thebe abe othebs who abe betieb, and betteb known, 
sociologists and more devoted to their field of study than 1 am. 
Sociology was not my first love, nor have I been its constant 
lover. I had come to it because, being interested in developing 
my personality through knowledge, I realised that none of the 
social or the natural sciences I had to study in my earlier days, 
could give me, at one and the same time, the synoptic view, fhe 
large vision and tlie understanding of the milieu of knowledge 
which were necessary for the fulfilment of my being. It has 
all been a personal affair, not a matter of sociology for the sake 
of sociology. 

Not only that: soon after I began to think for myself it was 
also borne in upon me that I was an Indian, that I could not 
but be an Indian, that I could develop my personality only by 
imderstanding Indian culture. And Indian culture I found to 
be essentially social. I also felt that the Indian history I knew 
was merely political history, that the Indian economics and 
politics I studied were detached from the context of Indian insti¬ 
tutions, and further, that the western metaphysics in which I 
became interested in the process of my social studies, did not 
suit my modes of thinking, feeling and being. My mind worked 
in this way: India might or might not have had history in the 
western sense of the term; of politics, again in that sense, India 
had had little experience—she was becoming political only re¬ 
cently; her economics had been unproductive' and subsistential; 
and her metaphysics, again in the western sense, was poor. 
Positively, my conviction grew that India had had society, and 
very little else. In fact, she had too much of it. Her history, her 
economics and even her philosophy, I readised, had always 
centred in social groups, and at best, in socialised persons. Yet, 
this elementary fact was missing from the books I read. The 
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scholars were competent in their own fields, but because of the 
indiSerence to that solar fact of Indian culture, viz., its rooted¬ 
ness in the social realities which made up India’s social system 
of action, their work appeared to be narrow, circumsoribed, 
fragmented and partial in outlook and treatment. I could not 
appreciate this type of closed scholarship, its unrealism and its 
complacency. At tlie same time, their profession was mine, and 
with my limited talents, I could not do anything about it. 

Sociology showed me the way out This does not mean 
that for me sociology is the final science. Perhaps, some day I 
shall realise that sociology too is not enough for me, unless it is 
differently orientated. Please pardon me for this personal note. 
My main purpose is to tell you frankly that I am not a sociolo¬ 
gist as sociologists would l^e me to be. So I guess that deep 
^low my acceptability to the conveners of the conference flows 
the common feeling that knowing is more important than 
knowledge, that living comprehmds knowing, that for an Indian, 
this business of living, despite India’s inoreasing involvement 
in the world, is primarily Indian living which, in its turn, is 
essentially social Uving, that is, living in groups through stages 
of growth, until one is to be so socialised tliat freedom will have 
become co-terminous with existence and institutions turned in¬ 
to agencies of growth. 

This autobiographical beginning lays down certain basic 
postulates of sociology as I have been growing to understand i^ 
and naturally, as I would like to see it develop in India. Socio¬ 
logy has a floor and a ceiling, like any other science; but its 
speciality consists in its floor being the ground-floor of all types 
of social disciplines, and in its ceiling remaining open to the 
sky. Neglect of the social base often leads to arid abstractions, 
as in recent economics. On the other hand, much of empirical 
research in anthropology and in psycholo^ has been rendered 
futile because its fields have so far been kept covered. Yet with¬ 
in this mansion of sociology the different social disciplines live. 
In so far as they live on the same floor they are bound to come 
into conflict witii each other in the name of autonomy. To pur¬ 
sue the analogy, they seek to divide the house and dose the 
door against each other. But a stage comes when exclusiveness 
ceases to pay. Such a stage seems to have been reached by 
nearly all the social scioices. 

So the restless spirits among the sodal sdentists are trying 
to discover interrelations, and the bolder ones among them are 
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building up systems. Much heart-searching is going on among 
them today to attain to some form of unity in diversity. I do not 
mean that the barriers have been demolished, or that the unity 
has been established. But the dissatisfaction is divine. This 
development in the social science's is illustrated by the search 
fox (a) some basic, neutral and lowest common multiple con¬ 
cepts, e.g., human group, status, mobility, solidarity or cohe¬ 
sion, sympathy, conflict, cooperation, community, etc., in socio- 
logy; propensity, welfare, preference, indifference in economics; 
power and again welfare, in politics; (b) some common metho¬ 
dological principles derived from modem refinements of logic: 
(c) reorientations and ways of interrelations, or cross-breedings; 
and (d) a philosophical approach. Each type of search has its 
own merits and demerits, and it is the duty of a trained mind 
to avoid the pitfalls associated witli the method adopted. The 
popularity of a method is often dependent on academic fashion. 

The philosophical jipproach is at present out of court. The 
large sale of Toynbee's works is indicative of religious frustra¬ 
tion rather than of a mounting philosophical temper. In certain 
American universities, and also under the auspices of the 
UNESCO, a genuine effort is being made towards discovering 
the interrelations of the social sciences. Even there, the logical 
approach as such is not much cultivated, because it is general¬ 
ly considered to be futile. It seems that the debate between 
tlie logic of the natural and the logic of the social sciences con¬ 
tinues without coming to any concIusif)n which could be useful 
either for researcli or for policy. Tlie effort is thus mainlv directed 
towards bringing the experiences and techniques of different 
social disciplines to bear upon relatively small, concrete, speci* 
fic problems. Recently, the Indian government, through its 
education ministry, has drawn our attention to this aspect of 
the matter. 

There are numerous difficulties in the way of making the 
effort a success at once. All social disciplines are not of the 
same level; experts are not always used to t(?am-w()rk; and each 
discipline is apt to build vested interests round a department 
inside a faculty. Requisite personnel who can rise above spe¬ 
cialist interests are also rare. But, in my opinion, the real 
diflSculty comes from the growing indifference to theory. Wlien 
I say theory I do not mean ‘an isolated proposition, summaris¬ 
ing observed uniformities of relationships between two or more 
variables,* however useful and precise the establishment of such 
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a proposition may be; I mean by theory another type of gene¬ 
ralisation which logically hangs together, from which 
‘statements of invariance' can be derived, and into 
which the type of isolated propositions mentioned above 
can be logically fitted. Most modern sociologists are averse to 
such theory and are content with isolated propositions between 
two or more variables. In this they find the statistical apparatus 
very handy. The exceptions, like Max Weber, von Wiese, Karl 
Mannheim, Becker, T. Parsons, and Merton, are not content 
with isolated propositions. One could, of course, dismiss them 
as Teutonic. 

But I must confess that an Indian sociologist finds ‘theoi*)'' 
congenial to his temperament and traditions. I also suspect that 
in the course of its ‘flight from philosophy', which is almost al¬ 
ways used pejoratively in these days, scientific social research 
has been hopelessly dispersed. As an Indian, 1 find it impossible 
to discover any life-meaning in the jungle of the so-called em¬ 
pirical social research monograplis. While statistics seek to give 
some sort of precision in trends, precision becomes non-signi¬ 
ficant in the absence of any theory and direction. In India, the 
danger arising out of the aversion from philosophy' is much 
less than in Europe or the USA, though I am not sure how long 
it will remain so under the high-powered pressure of modem 
academic fashion. Therefore, I would like to think that if 
Indian sociologists really tried, they could materially contribute 
to this vexed question of interrelationships of the social sciences. 

Indian sociologists would not be true to their temperament 
in feeling apologetic '^jr their pre-disposition to theory, or, 
philosophy, as it is loosely called. If they are sure of their 
ground, which is offered by social traditions in the main, and 
if they still retain the traditional gift of logic and theory, they 
may soon be doing things to which the restless and the bold 
spirits among the western sociologists are aspiring today. In 
the social disciplines at least, the knowledge of traditions shows 
the way to break them with the least social cost, if that is 
necessary or inevitable. We Indians have the advantage of being 
pre-scientific in our thought, just as we have that of backward¬ 
ness in our economy. We need not traverse the whole path of 
western evolution, step by step, of knowledge and economy. It 
is uneconomical to reject theory in the name of science and 
then come back to it when science has failed to produce a 
synoptic view and generate understanding. 
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The first task for us, therefore, is to study the social tradi¬ 
tions to which we have been bom and in which we have had 
our being. This task includes the study of the changes in tradi¬ 
tions by internal and external pressures. The latter are mostly 
economic, and we know what they are. But the way in which 
the economic pressures work is not that of a mechanical force 
moving dead matter. Traditions have great powers of resistance 
and absorption. Unless the economic force is extraordinarily 
strong—and it is that strong only when the modes of production 
are altered, traditions survive by adjustments. The capacity 
for adjustment is the measure of the vitality of traditions. One 
can have a full measure of this vitality only by immediate ex¬ 
perience. Thus it is that I give top priority to the understand¬ 
ing (in Diltheys sense) of traditions even for the study of their 
changes. In other words, the study of Indian traditions, which, 
in my view, is the first and immediate duty of the Indian socio¬ 
logist, should precede the socialist interpretations of changes 
in the Indian traditions in terms of economic forces. 

It has been held that participation, not to speak of life¬ 
long participation, is the enemy of ‘scientific detachment.' I 
know how our scholars are taken in by that mysterious phrase. 
Nishkam will not do for them, oh no! But weighing the two in 
the balance, viz., the advantage of insight that comes from parti¬ 
cipation and that of being in the swing and being internationally 
recognised as scholars in accordance with a supposedly com¬ 
mon standard of scientific’ technique, I find it tilting on behalf 
of insight. In any case, participation by long conditioning, 
which is the first requisite of understanding, should make it less 
possible to pass on the most jejune and vapid generalisations 
about Indian problems with which we are being familiarised 
today in the name of scientific research. I do not in the least 
suggest that foreign scholars should bo barred out of Indian 
problems, but I am only referring to the greater ease of insight 
and understanding that can be secured by the sociologist when 
he is saturated in his own traditions. His capacity to judge is a 
matter of acquired discipline, but in the matter of understand¬ 
ing, empathy precedes sympathy. 

Thus it is that it is not enough for the Indian sociologist to 
be a sociologist. He must be an Indian first, that is, he is to 
share in the folk-ways, mores, customs and traditions for the 
purpose of understanding his social system and what lies be¬ 
neath it and beyond it. He should be steeped in the Indian 
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lore, both high and low. For the high ones Sanskrit is essential, 
and for the low ones tlie local dialects. Anthropologists and 
ethnologists try to pick up the latter, and sometimes succeed 
in doing so. Yet the spirit is often missing and the letters alone 
abide. I do not think that many social scientists operating on 
Indian problems today know Sanskrit; and none care for Persian 
or Arabic. Tliis state of aflEairs is deplorable. Unless sociological 
training in India is groimded on Sanskrit, or any such language 
in which the traditions have been embodied as symbols, social 
research in India will be a pale imitation of what others are 
doing. It pains me to observe how our Indian scholars succumb 
to the lure of modem scientific" techniques imported from out¬ 
side as a part of teclinical aid and ‘know-how," without resistance 
and dignity. In the intellectual transactions which are taking 
place, it seems that we have no terms to offer, no ground to stand 
upon. 

You will pardon me if I imfold my mind a little more on this 
vital matter. I am not equating sociology with the cultural 
anthropology of the modem man. So long as the generalised 
relationship between culture and social structure is not more 
clearly understood, that equation does not hold. With Parsons 
I maintain that "a “system of culture"" is a different order of 
abstraction from a “social system” though it is to a large degree 
abstraction from the same concrete phenomena." My interest is 
merely to bring to the urgent notice of fellow sociologists only 
two major points: (a) the common concrete phenomena of 
which both the social system and the culture are ‘abstractions* 
are the subject matter of sociology; and (b) in so far as the 
Indian society is concerned, those common concrete phenomena 
had best be studied tlirough group-action and group-traditions. 

This is not the occasion for an elaborate thesis. I can only 
offer a few hints of the way my mind has been moving towards 
that conclusion. I have a feeling that the frame of reference, 
which is the first requisite of a theory, is not the ‘actor-situation,* 
as Parsons would have it, for the simple reason diat the unit of 
the Indian social system is not ‘the individual as actor, as an 
entity which has the basic characteristics of striving toward the 
attainment of “goals,*" of “reacting"’ emotionally or affectively 
toward objects and events and of to a greater or less degree, 
cognitively knowing or understanding his situation, his goals 
and himself.* 
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Action for the Indian is not individualistic in that sense; it 
is ‘inherently structured on a normative, teleological,’ but not 
on a voluntaristic system of coordinates or axes,’ with the result 
that the failure to attain it does not lead to ‘frustration/ The 
Indian has no such feiu: of loneliness. We too have our axes in 
piirushartha, but the operational system seldom pi*rmits any 
voluntarism’ on the ground of individual desires. The indivi¬ 
dual, if such a term is permissible in the Indian context, no 
doubt, desires to protest against the system of action traditionan\’ 
prescribed for the attainment of his desires. But the common 
Indian ‘individual’s’ pattern of desires is more or less rigidly 
fixed bv his socio-cultural group-pattern, and he hardly dev jat<.*s 
from it except under severe economic duress. 

Protestants there have been many in our history, but very, 
very few of them have abjured the wider group-traditions. Every 
saint has sought to prove that he is in the line of great masters 
'—purvasurl, achartja. This accounts for the curious fact that 
each one of the thousand and onc^ sects has dissentcnl only to 
come back to the fold within about three generations contribut¬ 
ing its own special technique of normative, teleological, goal¬ 
seeking patterns of behaviour to the broad, general stream of 
the Indian design. In this sens(», India’s religion is the 
traditional way of living; so is her culture. Hence her social 
.system is basically a normative orientation of group, sect, or 
caste-action, but not of Voluntaristic’ individual action. So there 
is no escape from traditions if you are an Indian, and addi¬ 
tionally, an Indian sociologist. I make little differenct* between 
the Hindu and the Muslim, the Christian and the Buddhist in 
this matter. 

Of course, ‘voluntarism’ is coming up, particularly among 
the middle classes in the cities, towns and their fringes. But 
they form an interesting special study for the Indian sociologist. 
They are vocally important, but if yon watch their behaviour 
closely, you will find that their anti-traditional indivi¬ 
dualism is also developing a tradition of its own, a 
tradition of revolt which tends to become a little boring. In 
my view, the real reason why wo have not done more than 
what we have done through planning—and we have done none 
too badly—is the yet unresolved conflict between the traditions 
which are the principle of dhriti, that is, dharma, that which 
holds, maintains and continues, and the new traditions whicli 
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the urban middle class have been trying to build up in the last 
hundred years or so. Bureaucracy is not the* villain of the piece. 

The sociologist would look at it from the point of view of 
the growth of traditions through conflict. Be that as it may, 
the absence of voluntaristic action has done Indian society one 
good at least. Excluding the middle classes, if you will, the 
absence of frustration that leads to all manner of psychoses is a 
remarkable phenomenon of Indian life. The poise of the Indian 
peasant and the head of the family is tlierc for all to sec. Per¬ 
haps it is on the low level of aspirations,' as the psychologist 
would call it, but the point is tliat the level is still being govemed 
by traditions which set the lex cl of culture and values for most 
Indians. This should not be missed in our urge for uplifting 
the level of wants. 

One point I want to make here in passing. Jt will be said 
that if the group is still the unit of action, aspiration and orienta¬ 
tion, normative, affective and cognitive alike, then the Indian 
social life is the life of bees and beavers, regimented, totalitarian, 
in fact, almost communistic. I almost accept that argument. 
We are a very regimented people, but the beauty of it is that 
barring a stratum of people who repeat ‘individual values,' 
‘freedom,’ ‘cultural freedom,’ like parrots, or wlio have become 
morbid by their very un-Indianness, the majority of us do not 
feel regimented. In fact, cjuite a number of honest and true men 
have felt free, and they are not fellow-travellers either. They 
are men like Sri Aurobindo, Ramana Maharashi, RamakrLshna, 
Dayanand, not to go further back. And not all Indian women 
either; it is they who count most do not alwavs feed, as an eminent 
politician put it, ‘oppressed, suppressed, repressed and depressed.’ 

Our conception of free^dom is cliflFerent, because our con¬ 
ception of man is purusha and not the individual, or vyaktL I 
wonder how many times the word vyakti occurs in our religious 
texts or in the sayings of the saints. This, however,, 
would be a small point if the whole paraphernalia 
of modem communications were not trained on us to 
make us belong to a ‘free’ society of individuals each exercising 
Ids right of choice despite advertisements, press-chains, chain 
stores, and empty purse too, which, you must admit, does not 
leave much scope for ‘consumer’s sovereignty.’ 

The Indian sociologist thus, I am afraid, will have to accept 
the group as his unit and reject the individual. He should, how- 
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•ever, launch on his career with open eyes. If science deals 
with facts and with nothing else, then he cannot be a 'scientist*; 
if, similarly, history is the study of facts and hardly anything 
else, then he cannot be a historian of social change either. In 
other words, he will have to brave the brave new seientific world 
and be unpopular. Tradition, which will be his central theme, 
is not a fact; it is a forgotten fact. As it has been aptly said, 
'In fact it is generally when the tradition is no longer a descrip¬ 
tion of an actual fact and when it has become somewhat 
evanescent as a rule of conduct that it most clearly justifies its 
name and performs its real functions.* Strictly speaking, the 
study of traditions need not be unscientific, at least, in the 
modem sense of science which has trade and traffic with quite 
a number of somewhat evanescent* tilings. In the mid-passage 
of this century, it is a little out of date to dismiss that rather 
vague world of fact and values, norms and symbols, as outside 
the pale of closely logical scrutiny, which, after all, is all that 
matters. 

About the study of traditions being non-historical, it should 
be enough to remember that tradition comes from the root 
'tradere,* which means to transmit. The Sanskrit equivalent of 
tradition is either parampara, that is, succession, or aitihya, wliich 
has the same root as itihas, or history. Traditions are supposed 
to have emanated from a source, which may be scriptures, sages 
{apta vakya)j mythical heroes with or without names. Whatever 
may be the source, the liistoricity' of traditions is recognised by 
most people. They are quoted, recalled, esteemed; in fact, 
their age-long succession becomes an assurance of value which 
has already accrued in the process of its instnimental functioning 
as a constituent of social cohesion or social solidarity. 

In Roman law, ‘traders* also signifies safe keeping and de¬ 
posit of something precious; and so it involves confidence-worthy 
persons whose normal and legal duty is to preserve the precious 
thing intact. The Sanskrit equivalents of each term used above 
will at once occur to us all. The persons are either the Brah¬ 
mins, or the sampradaya, which is the corporate custodian; the 
succession is by birth, or initiation; the preciousness is of the 
order of sacredness; and the methods of keeping the traditions 
intact are correct speech, or pronunciation of sacred texts, psy¬ 
chological fixations to maintain the social structure and vice 
versa, mainly by the caste-system with the custodians on top. 
In short, the chain of traditions, sampradaya parampara^ has 
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been the true historicity of the Indian social system so far. 
Through the normative system thus evolved has the continuity 
of the Indian social system been maintained so long. As I have 
no time to go further into this question, I can only mention that 
both sound and sight have been harnessed for this work of 
tradition-conservation. The role of sound is best manifest in Om, 
and nama japa, while that of sight is in the images, or deva-rupa, 
Tlie two are combined in the idea that the sage is the seer of 
niantram, which is to be repeated for ones own hearing and 
imparted only to the initiate. In India, the highest value has 
been given to rectitude, which is correct pronunciation, correct 
technique, correct initiation, correct conduct and correct medi¬ 
tation. The overtone of the word rt is rectitude. No wonder 
that the style of writing and the style of behaviour are both 
called riti. 

One easy conclusion from the above is likely to be the idea 
that tradition is nothing but the act of conserving, hence conser¬ 
vative. But that conclusion will be wrong, as I have hinted be¬ 
fore. Traditions do change. I am excluding the external fac¬ 
tors of change in this address. Among the endogenous ones 
also, I am not taking into account the class-relations, and for two 
reasons; (a) in our society class conflict has so long been 
smoothed and covered by caste-traditions and the new class- 
relations have not yet sharply emerged; and (b) we are more 
or less ignorant of the socio-economic history of India. (Here 
lies a fertile field of study in the interrelations of social sci¬ 
ences.) 

In India, a full account of the subtle methods of the in¬ 
ternal, non-economic changes would thus be the immediate 
occupation of dynamic sociology. I guess that it would pro¬ 
bably be an object-lesson to those who are legitimately proud 
of having produced revolutions by consent and without much 
blood-shed, by the democratic procedure of parliamentary 
government. So far as I have been able to find out, three prin¬ 
ciples of change are recognised in our traditions, sruHy smriU 
and anubhava. It is anubhava or personal experience, which 
the revolutionary principle. Certain Upanishads are almost 
entirely based on it. But the matter did not end there. 

Personal experience was no doubt the root, but it soon 
flowered into collective experience. The entire history of col¬ 
lective dissent throughout the Middle Ages down to modem 
times, proclaims the supremacy of generalised anubhava as the 
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principle of change. If we care to know tlie origins of the 
numerous sects, panths, we find that their saint-founders started 
with their own experience, had little or no account with rituals, 
temples and priests, spoke in dialects, and not in Sanskrit, to 
the low'er classes and castes, gave an equal status to the women 
and preached the doctrine of love, prem and sahajy spontaneity, 
wliich came like a tidal wave flooding the soil and leaving a 
rich deposit on the banks of time and tradition. The high tradi¬ 
tions w^ere predominantly intellectual and centred in smriti and 
sruti where the principle of change w'as supplied by dialectical 
exegesis. We find more or less the same process among the 
Indian Muslims. The snjis among them have always laid great 
stress on love and experience. I think, reason, in the western 
sense, has not been the highest category with us. Ni/m/rt, or 
dialectical skill, was no doubt exercised with extraordinary sub¬ 
tlety, but it will be improper to say that discursive reason, 
huddhi-vicimr, has been historically superior to (imibluiva, 
experience, or love, prem, as an agency ol change of traditions. 

Rationality has not had much chance in our socrial system 
except through philosophical speculation and the rules of ex¬ 
egesis. Intcq^retations have sometimes sabotaged traditions, but 
in almost eveiy case, the interpreters seem to have fought shy 
of the implications of their deeds. Even Sankara, whose philo 
sophy dismisses life and the social .system once and for all, puts 
it wdthin the ambit; of Vedic traditions. So when the high and 
the low intellectual traditions, to use Turners phrase, had a 
chance of coming into conflict, they were comprehended and 
brought together within some abstract modes of thought and 
feeling. Here the well-established elite-group reasserted its 
power and all the revolutionary experimental urges were sucked 
into its orbit of influence. Tradition was victorious once again. 

Indian social action has so far proceeded in that fashion. 
It has given latitude to rebel within the limits of the constitu¬ 
tion. An excellent example of squaring tradition vrith experi¬ 
mental ardour indeed! The result has been a caste-society, a 
society that has prevented the formation of classes and burked 
all forms of class-consciousness loithout the religion of ‘free 
enterprise." You may like it or dislike it, but there it is. My 
infonnation is that in most Indian elections class-consciousness 
is often sumberged by caste-feeling. 

I have so far followed Turner s simple classification of tradi- 
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tions into high and low. But one could, on the basis of the 
argument carried thus far, come close to what Gurvitch has 
called the ‘depth analysis’ of social reality. This analysis starts 
from the surface, goes down the various levels of traditions and 
traditional lore to the deepest level of spritual values and their 
collective, immediate and integral experience, involving spritual 
uuid sense data alike. Even on the surface of human geography 
and demographic pattern, traditions have a role to play in the 
transfiguration of physical adjustments and biological urges. In 
India, for example, things like city-planning and family-plan¬ 
ning are so bound up with traditions tliat the architect and the 
social reformer can ignore them only at the p(Til of their pet 
schemes. Lower down are the organised and the unorganised 
superstructures operating through rituals, achar, kria, which 
consolidate collective beliaviour and give it style. 

Here, usually, the dynamic element of traditions stops for 
most Indians. But if the social symbols, which are really and 
truly presences,’ hiding and seeldng, revealing by concealing 
and concealing by revealing both the spiritual and the social 
reality, render these rituals active—and in my experience they 
do it for many Indians—then the dynamics may proceed. Now 
begins the creative aspect of symbols. SymlwLs are neither 
signs, nor expressions, nor appearances of certain things. They 
are the things themselves. Symbols have no syntax; they have 
no subject, object, predicate, and no preposition. Of c'ourse, 
there are symbols and symbols, some of them social and otliers 
not so social: 

Social symbols are inadequate expressions of the spi¬ 
ritual realm adapted to concrete social situations, to typi¬ 
cal social structmes, and to definite collective mentalities, 
in which different aspects of the spirit realize themselves 
and by wliich it is grasped. Social symbols are thus simul¬ 
taneously conditioned by social reality and the spirit which 
realises itself tlierein: they vary in function to this spirit. 
That is why symbols are at one and the same time pro¬ 
ducts and producers of social reality and why they are the 
principal object of the sociology or the human spirit. 

Most of you, like me, will react sharply against this land 
of mystical jargon and say that sociology came out of this 
mumbo-jumbo long ago. And you will be right. But we will 
l>e very wrong if we miss the meaning of it in our dislike of the 
terms. That meaning is simple: the study of sociology is prin- 
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cipally the study of traditions; the study of traditions^ in the 
ultimate analysis, involves that of symbols which, under certain 
conditions and on particular levels, are explosively creative and 
dynamic; and, therefore, the values and norms retain and en¬ 
rich their noetic connection with specific social struc'tures and 
concrete historical situations. All this is very relevant to Indian 
conditions. 

In my view, the genuine relation of the social sciences to 
each other is ultimately established through the understanding 
of the diflFerent levels and layers of the way the person works 
in, through, and out of society. Gurvitch, as you know, calls 
it depth-sociology on the lines of depth-psychology. An Indian 
who thinks of patal down below would like to give it another 
name. Whatever that name is, the descent to the deeps and 
the ascent to the heights are relative activities. The point is 
this: sociology should ultimately show the way out of the social 
system by analysing the processes of transformation. And, I 
think, the Indian society and the Indian sociology-all our 
shastras are sociological—both do it excellently, but in the limit¬ 
ed sphere of non-economic endogenous group-action. 

As a corollary, I may state that as different philosophical 
systems of India mark the different stages of the spiritual growth 
of people and men, so the different social disciplines appear to 
the Indian person as rings of the tree of life, which for him, has 
its roots up above, with no Ygdrasil to burrow from below. 
Sciences have begun to disagree since the western society be¬ 
gan to disintegrate. The Indian society too is changing, but 
without much disintegration. This is an advantage for the 
Indian sociologist. So, naturally, Indian sociology, for yet some 
more time to come, cannot but be interpretative with greater 
dependence upon the method of insight that comes from active 
participation in the Indian system of social action than was 
permitted by nineteenth centiuy science. Investigation will al¬ 
ways be there, but it will have to be investigation into the spirit 
of things observed, that is to say, symbols. Other investigations 
are necessary, but subsidiary. 

If this address were to be delivered a few years ago my 
emphasis on the need of the study of traditions would have 
been much less sharp. Meanwhile, I have seen how our pro¬ 
gressive groups have failed in the field of intellect, and hence 
also in economic and political action, chiefly on account of 
their ignorance of and unrootedness in India’s social reality. 
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Besides, the study of traditions by dependent people could 
degenerate into an argument for traditionalism via the need for 
self-respect and national vanity. For a free young people who 
are apt to get groggy with the fumes of progress, however, the 
study of their own traditions may be a guarantee of steady and 
balanced growth. Revolution is often a leap, but after every 
leap one must stand steady and sane. And there is plenty of 
room for sanity in this mad World. 

Even if one chooses to take sanity on the stride, is it not 
true that the deeper down you go to tlie roots the more radical 
you become? That saying of Marx is good enough for me in 
this context. And if Marx is considered backdatish along with 
Marxism, I shall go further back in history to be up-to-date, 
to Cato, whose approval was for all lost causes. But is the cause 
of spirit, wliich functions in the context of traditions, really a 
lost cause? Is the method of insight an altogether decadent, 
futile method? Is interpretation useless in modem human 
knowledge? I do not quite know. Tf it is not, then Indian socio¬ 
logists should take courage in both hands and openly say that 
the study of the Indian social system, in so far as it has been 
functioning till now, requires a different approach to sociology 
because of its special traditions, its special symbols and its spe¬ 
cial patterns of culture and social actions. The impact of eco¬ 
nomic and technological changes on Indian traditions, culture 
and symbol, follows thereafter. In my view, the thing changing 
is more real and objective than change per se. 


Di-ie 



12. The Intellectuals 
in India 


So FAR AS IS KNOWN TO THIS AUTHOR NO SYSTEMATIC IREATISE OR 
research monograph exists on the evolution, status and functions 
of the intellectual elite groups of India on tlie basis of which 
any scientific generalisation for the purpose of comparative study 
could be made without damage to academic cT)nscience. While 
it is true that the rights and duties of an ideal type of the 
Brahmins (and also in part of the Kshatriyas, who together 
formed the elite group of early India) have been written down 
for the benefit of the rest, one has to depend upon the logic of 
attenuated inference to have a view of tlie manner in which 
that extraordinary intellectual group continued to function 
throughout the ages down to the period when India really began 
to feel the impact of the West. All that one might say is that 
the realities did not always conform to the ideal type of the 
Brahmin busy in the performance of graded duties keeping iden¬ 
tity with the Brahman as the goal At tlie same time, the per¬ 
sistence of the type acted as a genuine social force against the 
social disintegration that comes from the destruction of elite. 
Generally speaking, the two processes of withdrawal and rally 
in the face of strong and receding pressures are noticeable. The 
secret of the perpetual hold of the ‘ideal type' from the point of 
view of sociology lay in the gift of compromise and the powers 
of assimilation which the upholders of tradition possessed in 
ample measure. Through interpretations of texts, even of com¬ 
pletely heterodox ideologies, the obduracy of social realities was 
respected keeping the status of the interpreters intact. A wider 
flexibility operated in the matter of adjustments to local customs 
than in the field of ideas. Here too the Brahmin elite maintained 
its prestige, but through a shift in its functions to priestly acti¬ 
vities. The story of the Brahmins keeping themselves distinct 
from the affairs of the state and of the world is not true. Yet 
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there was no complete involvement for them. Opinions may 
differ about the degrees of attachment, but the persistent idea 
that the ideal virtues consist in detachment helped in the per¬ 
sistence of the qualities associated with an elite, viz., the social 
and psychological distanc'e, the uniqueness of recognised func¬ 
tions and the prestige in the due discharge thereof. This state 
of affairs was the rule the other day. Under the impact of Islam 
and Islamic rule the status and the functions of the Brahmins 
did not materially change anywhere except in the courtly 
centres. There too the Brahmin was respected for his trade 
and traffic with the powers beyond the earth, the omens and the 
stars. The history of India in the Muslim period is replete with 
instances of the Brahmin hegemony in certain spheres. In the 
villages, it was as complete as ever, if not more so because of 
the fact that Hindu way of life had to be defended against the 
corrosive influences of the courts and cities. Serious challenges 
to the Brahminical elite came from the saints and founders of 
unorthodox sects. But their subsequent history shows how the 
position and prestige of the Brahmins survived. The Brahmins 
led the counter-revolution against revolutionary doctrines of 
Bhakti and Prem (devotion and love). If anything, the well- 
known rigidity of Hindu social system was the result of this 
counter-reformation, one of the incidental results of which was 
the strengthening of the position of the Brahmin in the social 
hierarchy. 

One of the curiosities of history is the fact that while tlie 
shock of such strong ideological pressures as Buddhism and 
Islam was absorbed with no basic changes in the status, structure 
and functioning of the intellectual elite in particular and the 
Indian society in general, the influence of the West, which per¬ 
colated into India through channels other tlian the ideological, 
shook the Indian elite to its very foundations. If post facto 
explanations are permissible, the only plausible reason was the 
•gradual decay in the vitality of the Hindu society, on the one 
hand, and the totally different type of culture it had to face by 
the end of the eighteenth century, on the other. So when Raja 
Rammohim Roy accepted English education, it was in a sense a 
confession of the defeat of the old elite. There was no doubt 
a reaction to it; even a series of sincere attempts at synthesis 
were made. Yet the various revivalist movements of the nine¬ 
teenth century did not possess the ardour and the appeal of the 
earlier ones; nor did the syntheses have the integrity of their 
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medieval counterparts. They, however, performed the neces¬ 
sary task of keeping Indian culture from slipping out of the 
rails—a danger which Japan, for example, was facing at that time 
—although they could not change the direction which had beer 
set by the West. Since then fliere has been no turning back 
for the elite! 

The West has changed tHe axis of Indian culture as it had 
moved so far. This has been done, among other ways, by the 
creation of a new ‘class,’ the ‘middle class,’ who differ from the 
industrial bourgeoisie by being non-productive’, and from the 
earlier Indian bourgeoisie, by being ‘non-commercial.’ They 
belong to the limited number of liberal professions thrown open 
to the English educated Indians by the British government. The 
complaint of these gentlemen against the British rule was chiefly 
centred in the limited opportunities for higher government ser¬ 
vices and in trade and commerce. Industry was at the periphery. 
As days passed, the nature of the foreign rule was divulged and 
its economic implications were slowly realised. But there was 
bardly a leader of note then who abjured the West in blind 
reaction. In fact, the new middle class, which was essentially the 
creation of political and administrative exigencies, accepted the 
Western values as symptoms of progress. These values were 
rationality with its corollary of science, democracy of the parlia¬ 
mentary type, and a special type of liberal individualism which 
the British had thrown up in their own country. It must be 
said to the credit of the new middle class that these values were 
sedulously learned. The learning of this new elite displayed in 
their writings and speeches was of a high standard. It was not 
in the bargain, but excellent use was made of the knowledge of 
English, which was the first test of the new Anglo-Indian culture. 
Through English flowed the stream of British thought, its history, 
politics and its pliilosophy. Science came ratlier late. The mix¬ 
ture of idealism and empiricism which characterised British 
thought of the nineteenth century led to the spirit of reformism. 
Most of the new elite were social and political reformers. Like 
the British, they believed in the slow processes of evolution and 
permeation. In scholarship, they adopted the British model with 
this difference that while the British pattern subtly advertised 
the merits and the glories of British achievement, Indian scho¬ 
larship, in history, for example, and it was one of the first bran¬ 
ches of knowledge to be taken up by Indian scholars, was openly 
patriotic, as it were to make amends for the loss of respect in- 
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volved in political subjection. But the real achievement was in 
literature. Throughout the period creative literary activity was 
brisk. All the modem Indian languages earned new leases of 
life from their contact with English literature. Both form and 
content came from the West. This author can speak with a 
certain amount of confidence with one Indian language, which 
is his mother tongue, viz., Bengali. Bengali literature as it is 
known today is shot through with Western ideas and values. 
Creative literature, however, was not the only literary activity. 
Journalism was an important literary vocation. The elite were 
all writers for the press. This extraordinary urge of self expres¬ 
sion has been described as a renaissance. The point to be noted 
here is that as the expression, when it was not in English, was 
through a language which had been processed in English, the 
self remained divided. There was no severance, nor was there 
a complete integration except with some rare individuals. Nehra 
writes only in English, and he has said that he belongs to two 
worlds. In this matter of divided loyalty to values and tempe¬ 
rament, he is only a typically Indian intellectual. That explains 
a good deal of his appeal to the Indian middle class. Does it seem 
that divided personality can be a good working hypothesis for 
creative work? At any rate, it gives time to think, feel and act. 

The present day Indian owes a deep debt to this new elite. 
As there is a chance of counting the beginning date of modern 
India from the advent of Gandhiji in the Indian field, it is good 
to remember the linkages. At the same time, the deficiencies of 
the new elite should not be ignored, if not for anything else, 
at least for the fact that they still cling to most Indian intellec¬ 
tuals, vide their opposition to Hindi as a medium of instruction 
on the ostensible ground of its inadequacies for international 
contact but essentially on account of their own total conditioning 
through the English language. The cliief deficiency was their 
social and psychological distance from the people, that is to 
say, from those who did not know English. And as these formed 
more than ninety per cent of the people, the elite looked like 
strangers to the country. The reaction, fortunately enough, was 
not contempt—the feudal towards the canaille—hut an attitude 
of benevolent reform which, later on, was to develop into a sort 
of romantic identification not dissimilar to that of the narodniki 
with the Russian moujik, including the necessary dose of terro¬ 
rism. In fact, romanticism was built into the very mental struc¬ 
ture of the new elite. While a part of it had been done by the 
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English romantic poets, another part was endogenous to the 
very situation of social disassociation, which is one of the breed¬ 
ing grounds of romanticism. The best instance of the process of 
further degeneration is the cloying sentimentality of much of 
modem Indian literature, painting and music, and most, if not 
all, Indian films. Sentimentality is sentiment clothed in an 
ill-conceived idea, the idea of reaching out to the reality that 
has been missed. 

The second major flaw was, in a sense, a corollary of the 
first. As a consequence of the social and psychological distance 
implicit in the knowledge of English, the sap of the original 
culture could not ascend. This had not happened in the Muslim 
period. For one, Arabic/Persian and Sanskrit were more or less 
on par in regard to utility or dis-utility. Tliey were both use¬ 
less in all matters but a few, afFairs of the state for Persian and 
affairs of the soul for Arabic and Sanskrit. The world of utility 
belonged to the derivative local languages. Both Sanskrit and 
Arabic/Persian had highly developed patterns of symbols and 
myths; and though the two did not coalesce, they had easy c^o- 
existence (The Hindi-Urdu controversy is a phenomenon under 
the British rule). But the relation between English, on the one 
hand, and Sanskrit or Arabic/Persian on the other, was one of 
the two levels of existence, two modes of thought, two directions 
altogether. So when the new elite made its choice, it meant the 
exclusion of Sanskrit (and later on, of Persian), and hence the 
prospective loss of contact with life-maintaining symbols. It 
took some time for Sanskrit to fade out, but the significant fact 
is that it did. Hardly one per cent of the best products of the 
university today, be they lawyers, doctors, scholars, engineers, or 
government servants, has had the elementary training in Sans¬ 
krit. The case of the Indian Muslim was so far slightly better. 
Among the legislators hardly a dozen can quote from the texts 
in defence of legislative changes in Hindu marriage. Of course, 
there are pockets of Sanskrit and Persian/Arabic learning in out 
of the way places. But judging from the status of Pandits and 
Maulavis in schools and colleges, one would say that Sanskrit 
and Arabic/Persian are in disorderly retreat. Tlie costs of this 
state of affairs have been more or less intangible, but in the 
field of culture the intangible are not the insignificant. The 
precision of English prose could not be learnt in the way 
that English was taught; and in the process of learning English 
the rigorous precision of Sanskrit was not learnt. Much of the 
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'Wioolliness of modem Indian thinking and writing can be traced 
to the replacement of Sanskrit by English. Things might have 
been worse if the intellectual traditions had not, as they for¬ 
tunately had, passed into the currency of popular knowledge. 
Even the popular beliefs, the myths, legends and folklore have 
stood in the way of further miscliief. The contribution of the 
conservative and non-English knowing and often illiterate woman 
in putting a brake upon the rushing consequences of the displace¬ 
ment of the language has been really great 


There is another matter which calls for some notice in this 
context. The elite who owed so much to the English language 
and thought shared the limitations of British culture. Compared 
to tlie immediate Indian past, the horizon of that culture was 
broad. But compared to that of the contemporary West, it was in¬ 
sular and limited. There were very few Inchans who were directly 
familiar with the main currents of contemporary European 
thought except those that flowed through English translations. The 
culture-lag between Europe and England even when England 
was limited but great, as she was in the nineteenth century, was 
a fact; that between India and England was equally so, only 
more patent; and hence that between India and the Continent 
was gaping. It was only after 1910 or thereabout that the gaps 
began to close. But India lost valuable time in coming to know 
the West. Even now, when the latest Continental books are in 
every dravring-room of the elite, one cannot be sure if the almost 
instantaneous familiarity with the latest of the West (including 
America) is based on any imderstanding of the Western values. 
This author has a feeling that without some saturation in Chri¬ 
stian dogma, thought and values, particularly the Catholic ones, 
the total spirit of the Western civilization cannot be fully seized. 
One can extend this generalisation to include the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church traditions to enable one to understand the inner 
significance of the happenings in the area which is now put 
beyond the pale of Western civilization. In this sense, the 
English language and literature which the Indian elite learnt, 
the Anglo-Saxon ideas which it imbibed and the mores which 
it imitated through it, acted as a sort of iron curtain against the 
infiltrations of Continental ideas, both religious and secular. It 
was an item on the debit side of the British rule; culturally, it 
was a flaw in the act of assimilation of the elite. The Indian 
intellectuals were not westernized; they were only Anglicized. 
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Such then was the general picture of the Indian elite during 
the British regime. Whatever the quality of intellect of the 
English educated middle cl^s as a whole, it succeeded in throw* 
ing up some very remarkable men. But strictly speaking, it was 
not an intellectual class, as the Brahmins or the mandarins or 
the clergy were. Beyond the common preoccupation with the 
English values there was no other cultural bond. Even the more 
advanced among the political section of the modem elite could 
hardly go beyond the British parliament and the British trade 
union movement, the British type of nationalisation and welfare. 
In the shape of middle class jobs, and to some extent occupa¬ 
tions, it was a loosely knit interest group. Political conscious¬ 
ness, that is, nationalism, was a bond, but tlien nationalism itself 
was never quite an Indian value. The difference between the new 
elite and the remnants of the old never disappeared. They 
sometimes looked similar. Thus, for example, flue new inter¬ 
mediary class of landlords or the zamindars, who mostly be¬ 
longed to the upper castes, took to English education. In those 
regions where permanent settlement had been introduced, the 
process of identification was precipitated. It was very late in 
the day that some landlords began to invest money in business 
or industrial enterprises. The net result was that the ideality 
of the type of elite we are discussing was set by the successful 
government servant, lawyer, doctor, etc., tliat is to say, the top 
men of the liberal professions. The intellectuals, such as writers 
and professors, belonged to this group. Teachers and profes¬ 
sors as such never formed a sociologically identifiable sub-group. 
Their status was the same as a whole, tliough the teachers, 
writers and speakers of English had always a superior position. 
The middle class had a social ranking of its own. The lower 
middle classes were to remain distinct until the two wars aboli¬ 
shed the distinction sheer economic pressure. 

The first world war and the following years witnessed 
structural and functional changes of the elite. High prices hit 
the professional group badly. War demands stimulated Indian 
investment in new enterprises. A new industrial bourgeoisie 
appeared on the scene. They had been there in Bombay, in tlie 
textile industry, particularly, but they expanded their activities 
after the war. When after the war the spirit of nationalism was 
stimulated, the bourgeoisie became the national bourgeoisie. It 
was also the period when the labour movement came in full 
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tide. In the meantime, Gandhiji had come to India and was 
feeling his way towards giving a new orientation. It is impossi¬ 
ble to do justice to his leadership in a short space; but a few 
notable points relevant to our issue can be briefly mentioned. He 
broke the back of the preceding elite in the following manner. 
His ideology was entirely different from, and totally opposed to, 
the current one. He condemned Western civilization in toto and 
asked every Indian to reject it. Along with it, he abjured both 
terrorism and the habit of political mendicancy. And he wanted 
self-help and identification with the masses. He cursed college 
education with bell, book and candle, and called the universities 
slave-factories. His symbol was the spinning wheel, his myth 
was simplicity of living and high morality, and his folklore was 
RaiSf^iy^y th® rul® of justice amidst plenty. What made matters 
worse for the elite was that Gandhiji practised what he prea¬ 
ched, a sequence which was unfamiliar to the older leaders 
whose verbalised intellection left room for a certain amoimt of 
inconsistency. His programme was less integrated than con¬ 
sistent. There was an inexorable logic in his action which con¬ 
solidated liis expression, gave it clarity, and simplified his 
instructions. Naturally, the then ruling elite failed to discover 
any system in liis tliought. Of course, he was no thinker. He 
was at first sought to be dismissed as an idealist, almost a crank, 
because his reality was not the reality of the elite. His means 
were different, his ends were different, and his emphasis on the 
purity of means was a strange gesture. The fact of opposition 
to Gandhiji when he initiated die movement is not now gene¬ 
rally discussed, but it was very much there. Only without a 
grounding in the Indian realities the opposition had no depth. 
It only stood out and served the nation by waiting. The ortho¬ 
dox never accepted Gandhiji, though Gandhiji was probably 
more Indian than they. We all know the story of his supreme 
sacrifice. In short, even the insecure ground on which 
the elite took its stand was knocked off by Gandhiji’s 
movement. Since then, the political elite has been the 
ruling one in conjunction with, or vis-a-vis, the bourgeoisie. 
(The beginning of a subtle change in the conjunction is a later, 
and a ve^ recent development). From now on the elite need 
not consist of the members of . the liberal professions. Those 
who could sacrifice their middle class comforts and sever their 
intellectual aflSliations, alone would be at the heart of the group. 
The college and university intellectuals found Gandhism too 
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serious, too puritanic, too business-like, too arduous, and too 
idealistic, yet, without ‘ideas,* and many of them found it diflB- 
cult to absorb it. A number of the intelligentsia found Marxism 
more satisfying. Events in Russia had popularised Marxism. It 
was neither Moscow gold nor sheer perversity that made the 
Indian Marxists critical of Gandhism; and much less was it the 
paucity of patriotic feeling. The Indian Marxist intellectuals 
thought that Gandhism had no philosophy,* by which they meant 
dialectical materialism; and the Gandhian movement left it 
mostly to Gandhiji to formulate a philosophy which he did in 
his own way. An attempt was made by M. N. Roy to interpret 
Marxism in the light of India’s status as an evolving colony, but 
no Indian Marxist oflFered an Indian version of Marxism that 
could be a substitute for Gandhism. So the triumph of 
dhism was more or less complete. 

It w'as not fully complete. The outright condemnation of 
the Hirul Swaraj against the western civilization did not catch. 
Today it may be said that the original anti-westemism of Gan¬ 
dhiji has failed. Instead, it is Tagores attitude that seems to 
have come to stay. His attitude was absorption through posi¬ 
tions of strength; and by strength he meant more or less the 
same things as Gandhiji meant, but saturation in the highest 
Indian cultural traditions was added to them. It is not suggested 
that the Indian intellectuals, barring a few in Bengal, were 
influenced by Tagore s views. Strangely enough, he was known 
to most educated Indians chiefly as an anti-imperialist who was 
also a poet and got the Nobel prize. It is also not meant that* 
the Indian intellectuals of today are steeped in the UpanishadSy 
as Tagore was. Only Dr, Radhakrishnan and a few others are. 
What is implied is that most Indian intellectuals have come to 
believe that the West is very much with us, that it need not be 
condemned, that it should be assimilated, and that it can be 
assimilated only if ones cultural roots are strong; and that is 
what Tagore and before him. Raja Rammohun Roy and many 
others of the pre-Gandhian era, had preached and practised. 
Nehru’s voyage of discovery of India is very tj^iical of this atti¬ 
tude. Being an attitude, the strands of its beliefs are not so 
strong as to become convictions that translate themselves into 
spontaneous action. And being an attitude of such a class, it 
would spell eclecticism for the majority of the elite. And so it 
does. To have the best of both worlds is often indicative of a 
pre-adult state of mind. The adult stand on their own world 
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to negotiate witli the other. Judging from conduct apart from 
verbalisation, the Indian intellectual does not yet seem to be 
fully awakened to his own heritage. He still has to find his 
moorings. 

Events immediately after independence were not directly 
helpful to the intellectual class as such. Tliey were immediately 
suspected of desertion, if not betrayal, during the struggle for 
independence. When they were trying to survive it, the aboli¬ 
tion of landlordism came to reduce the inc'ome and lower the 
prestige of lawyers who had so long been the vanguard of the 
national movement. The teachers were particularly badly hit 
by the rocketing prices. Their salaries had always been low, 
and the dearness allowances, when they were given, did not 
add up to the cost of subsistence plus standard. The doctors 
did not suffer much. But the engineers and technicians who had 
been thrown out of employment after the cessation of the war 
still remained unemployed. The partition of India wrought a 
revolutionary change in the attitude of the middle classes. They 
became anti-Muslim, and forgot and forgave the British mis¬ 
deeds even when they included the creation of conditions for 
an inevitable partition. Anti-Muslim attitude was a denial of 
the composite nature of Indian culture, the intertwining of its 
Hindu and Muslim strands; and its simultaneity meant 
the shedding of the sense of shame and guilt which 
was associated with appreciation of the British in any 
form. For a year or so, the gratitude toward them led to 
an exaggerated form of pro-British feeling which the British 
did their best to foster. One of the methods was, and still is, 
the cult of British statesmanship in ‘granting’ independence to 
India, whereas in reality, they just could not maintain India by 
force many days after the war. Be that as it may, the English 
educated middle classes could, if they would, laugh in their 
sleeves. The contact between them and the British has become 
closer both in business and culture since then. As the contact 
is no more between the rulers and the ruled, it may be more 
dignified than before. One cannot but admire the processes by 
which the anti-British feeling of the middle class was trans¬ 
formed, or canalized, into anti-Muslim feeling after the parti¬ 
tion. That feeling, thanks to the genuine statesmanship of 
Nehru, has, however, subsided. It is all a-piece with Nehru^s 
foreign policy of the quest for peace to wliich the overwhelming 
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majority of the Indian intellectuals subscribe. Nehru is an im¬ 
portant cultural fact and force. 

Closely following the integration of the feudal and decrepit 
Indian states and the fixing of tlie administrative machinery 
which had been badly shaken by the British withdrawal and the 
partition, came the Five Year Plan. This is not the place for a 
discussion with the middle class elite groups. Government ser¬ 
vants of the higher cadre had been recruited by open com¬ 
petition and an eflScient bureaucracy had been evolved. Some 
of its members were men of high intellectual calibre and had 
wide intellectual interests. Their quality had no doubt deterio¬ 
rated in the period when all their energies were engaged in 
maintaining law and order, that is, holding the balance between 
the Hindu and the Muslim which the imperialist policy 
was designed to upset. Thus shrinkage in cultural inte¬ 
rests has continued due to no fault of the officers. They are 
still openly recruited and form the cream of youtli. The nature 
of their work has, however, changed in quantity and quality. 
The district oflGcers and those near the seats of the State gov¬ 
ernments are the most harried creatures to be found anywhere. 
Between pleasing the bosses and the public they have no time 
to work and think. And when the policy is not certain or 
changes quickly, a thin pall of futility hangs over their activi¬ 
ties. At the same time, the change-over from being the servants 
of a government that is keen to serve the people marks a new ori¬ 
entation of the middle class mentality. Intellectually, it involves 
an empirical approach which is not always congenial to thinking 
in terms of ideas. But the gain in the feeling for Indian reali¬ 
ties acquired in the process of village level activities is a solid 
one. All indications point to the possibility that when the 
Second Five Year Plan is in full operation, this new feeling will 
be the driving force for new thinking. Two of these may be 
mentioned. Indian economists spent years to learn their Keynes. 
Faced with the issues connected with the implementation of the 
Five Year Plan, they spent another few years in unlearning their 
Keynes. Becently, they seem to have been stirred to think on their 
own. The frame of the draft of the next plan, called physical 
planning, shows a degree of realism that was absent. The second 
indication is the Indian engineers' ability to adjust their know¬ 
ledge to local situations. Unless the goal of ‘a socialistic pattern 
of society’ is lost in domestic and international party politics or 
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in the tanglewood of unemployment where fascism grows, the 
situation bears the promise of ofiFering the realistic base of India’s 
intellectual adventure. Slowly but surely, other sections of the 
intelligentsia are being drawn into the ever expanding orbit of 
the Plan. The realism is likely to be further strengthened by the 
pronounced slant towards technical and scientific knowledge in 
recent years. Engineers, technicians, scientists, statisticians, and 
economists have acquired confidence from tlie atmosphere of 
planning. 

Yet the importance of certain forces operating against the 
promising reorientation of intellectual values is not to be mini¬ 
mised. With the abolition of the zamindari, the intermediary 
character of the middle classes has no doubt gone, but the possi¬ 
bility of a wide rural middle class has emerged. So long as the 
landless agricultural proletariat are not rehabilitated, the social 
Influence of this rural class may not always act as the back¬ 
ground of an intellectual uprising. The presumption of this 
proposition is that the future shape of Indian culture >^11 have 
to be less urban and more rural, and that to make the rural bias 
effective the impulse must needs come from the entire rural 
population. The second danger comes from urban tmemploy- 
ment. The very large number of unemployed graduates and 
trained personnel in certain fields is a drag when it is not posi¬ 
tively mischievous. If we add the young urban refugees to that 
number the danger becomes a menace. A certain dose of 
frustration may be good for a particular type of literary and 
political activity, but the type of frustration one notices among 
the educated unemployed and the refugees does not meet the 
demands of the situation. The third danger arises from the loss 
of contact with modern knowledge involved in the hasty intro¬ 
duction of Hindi in higher instruction and the consequent loss 
of attention to English which is now the most important inter¬ 
national medium of higher knowledge. There is a lot of con¬ 
fusion on this issue. Hindi and other Indian languages cannot 
certainly compete with English. At the same time, if it is true 
that the mother tongue is the best channel of release of ones 
thoughts, and further, if it is true that ones own thoughts are 
the best materials of intellectual endeavour, then it is difiScult 
to see how creative intellectual work will suffer in the long run 
by the displacement of English in education. The danger is in 
the short run. But then it becomes a challenge to creativity, 
and not a damper. In the long run, the individuals are dead. 
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but not the nation. Probably, the shift of interest towards the 
mother tongue means a shift from information and derivative 
knowledge, so long cultivated through English, to creative work 
and genuine thinking. One wonders if information and scholar¬ 
ship should be enough for India. Even creative work in science 
is not a different story. 

Sufficient indications have been given about the nature of 
the problems facing the groups that owe accoimt to intellectual 
values. One thing must have been clear, viz., the mobility and 
the re-formation of the middle classes. This fact alone would 
have been sufficient to explain the breaches in the exclusiveness 
of any one group, particularly the intelligentsia. Insecurity and 
unemployment add poignancy to that fact. It is apparent in 
the spread of the trade-union spirit among the white-collared 
gentr)^ But the mobility has a limited range. The middle class¬ 
es have spilled over to the lower middle strata without crossing 
them. Questions of social prestige are still important. 

If anything, the state is increasingly working tlirough the 
middle classes and enhancing their prestige. It no doubt aims 
at a classless society. But that is a long way to go. Such aims 
take time to be realised. Meanwhile, certain important forms 
of state activities may work in a different way. Welfare and 
planning activities extend the range of the middle classes, 
create a new, and a more popular type of government officers, 
particularly on the village-level; and they fix the bureaucrat- 
manager as the ideal type to which youthful ambitions 
are hitched. (The change from the selfless, fearless type 
of nationalist worker is important). This is more or less inevi¬ 
table. So long as planning comes mainly from the top, as it 
has come till today, the movement towards the socialistic pat¬ 
tern of society, which is the objective of the Indian state, will 
'be still a middle class affair. With the extension of the range 
of bureaucratic activities the horizon of interests of the enlarg^ 
middle class will certainly be broadened. But it may at the 
same time create a state of affairs in which playing for safety 
is more paying for the bureaucracy than dangerous thought and 
perilous initiative. The same danger lurks outside the sphere 
of direct action through government servants. While it is true 
that governments are recruiting Indian experts or frequently 
consulting them, this type of advisory and non-effective funo 
tioning, howsoever useful to the experts or useless to the govern¬ 
ments, is not always conducive to the spirit of creative bought 
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in clusters which, if one has not misread history, has been the 
impulse behind the formation of an intellectual class. It is not 
so much a matter of free enterprise or planned order, democracy 
or authoritarianism, as of the social, as distinct from the economic, 
recognition of the role of invention in a Welfare State. Experts 
alone cannot do the trick. Like the bureaucrats, theirs too are 
often derivative minds. Here, according to this writer, is the 
first problem of those who are given to ideas, viz., the search 
and the working for conditions in which creative work is possible. 
It appears that some eccentricities will have to be cultivated, 
some non-expertise non-uniformities fostered, some dangerous 
thoughts to be taught, a few reckless adventures undertaken and 
some syntheses of Imowledge attempted. The universities should 
be the arena of a few of these forays into the unknown. At pre¬ 
sent, unfortunately, they are not. There is much too much of 
dull uniformity and too little of adventure in our groves. Even 
the best of youth are apt to play for safety and slither into 
lethargy after a period of romantic frustration. The incentives 
are not always there; and what is worse, the wrong incentives are 
much to the fore. If it is possible to enter and rise in the scale 
by pleasing the powers that be than by producing a paper, a 
thesis, or a book by sheer hard labour and a little discipline, and 
further, if the powers that be owe more account to the cult of 
power and its practice than to academic values, then instead of 
pushing back the frontiers of knowledge in gay insouciance, the 
university intellectuals, like ordinary mortals, would do their 
best to close them. Add to it the factor and influence of inside 
and outside bureaucracy, the vested interests of the so-called 
specialisations entrenched in every department, and the general 
isolation-one would like to call it alienation—from all currents 
of life but tlie political, and you get a realistic picture of the level 
of achievement of university intellectuals in India today. It is 
not that there is a paucity of intelligence or good intentions; it is 
the gravitational pull of normalcy that prevents a leap into the 
dark. But all this is a sociological, almost an environmentalist, 
explanation. The endogenous cause seems to lie in the fact that 
the intellectuals do not as yet seem to have any problems to 
tackle, except on the purely physical or the merely academic 
plane of wiiting theses for the doctorate. Most of these latter 
are jejune, vapid and vague. As yet—and here is a ray of hope. 
Problems, which are red problems, come from shocks which a 
changing reality alone can give. And we have been shocked in- 
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to freedom and rocked into the current. India is on the march, 
and the general dynamic situation may be trusted to create that 
measure of instability and un-balance which is one of the pre¬ 
mises of the creative spirit. Of course, moving points of equili¬ 
brium are not the essence of dynamics, nor is dynamics a magic 
word. In a sense, faith in the d\mamic situation might mean an 
alibi for intellect and the intellectuals. It might involve sur¬ 
render to the rationalist fallacy of whatever is, is right. But 
our situation is not so dynamic as all that. It is moving; it is 
probably progressive without being revolutionary. So it appears 
that the Indian intellectuals may have quite a few unorthodox 
functions to perform to rectify the irony of the situation, viz., 
the more successful and the more extensive in its operations the 
government is, the more the conditions of uniformity it tends to 
generate. On the other hand, the Indian intellectuals cannot 
step out of a planned movement towards the socialistic pattern 
of society. So here is the basic tension. And an 'underdeveloped' 
coimtry thrown into the vortex of world events after a long 
C'ourse of arrested growth and hibernation is an interesting field 
of intellectual adventure. 

Another aspect of the same problem is that of squaring the 
principles of change by which India has lived and moved so 
far with those by which India is going to keep step with the 
world. At long last, new windows of a closed, musty room seem 
to have been thrown open to all the winds of heaven. No more 
does the atmosphere generate claustrophobia. At the same time, 
it appears that the airing is going to blow away the furniture. 
Proportionate attention is not being paid to those of India’s 
traditions that have saved India and enabled her to survive the 
stormy political vicissitudes and the stealthy corrosions of her 
history. Every cultiure has its own principles and mechanisms 
of eflFecting change in its traditions. These principles and me¬ 
chanisms appear to be going by default, and those that are 
adopted are supposed to belong to history without specificity. 
And this despite the belief that no assimilation of modern culture 
to enrich Indian culture is possible without being rooted. 
The author used to think that only the Communists among the 
Indian intellectuals were not Indians in this sense. He now 
suspects that the anti-Communist and the neutralist intellectuals 
may be equally neglectful of the secrets of India’s survival and 
India’s adaptability. Indian intellectuals have not yet clearly 
thought out any philosophy of history. And mere world-view 
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can hardly be enough. It is cither very vague and sentimental, 
or too simple and mechanical, or just eclectic. 

Recently, there has been a reaction to the mechanical sim¬ 
plification of vulgar Marxist thought. When that reaction has 
not leimed back too shtu*ply to the equally mechanical simplifi¬ 
cation of anti-communism or to moral n'armamcnt, it has mado 
for eclecticism. It is arguable that it has some relation to the 
current economic ideology of mixed economy and the political 
one of neutrality. The rationalisation of non-involvement may 
take tlie form of the scientific vantage-point of detachment from 
which the merits of both sides can be observed and cultivated 
and the demerits noted and abjured. The line between static 
and dynamic neutrality is chiefly a matter of action and goal; 
but for the intellectuals it is a matter of high discrimination and 
clarification of the goal, and ultimately, of choice. From what 
one can see, these duties have not yet been self-imposed. Pro¬ 
bably, it is too early to expect the Indian intellectuals to be so 
highly conscious of their functions. The present analysis can 
only indicate the situation and hint at the possibilities. If the 
problem of unemployment can be intelligently tackled and the 
liberal fervour of the government continues for a decade more, 
and if, of course mankind survives, then the Indian intellectuals 
have a fair chance of coming to their own even against other 
heavy odds. And as regards choice, Indian history, particularly 
of the recent years, has made it a little easy. The acts which 
are the means of choosing hinge on non-violence. Only let not 
the cost of non-violence, like those of civil suits, be as unbear¬ 
able as those of violence and criminal cases. 


Di-17 



13 . Anthropology and Cultural 

Reconstruction 


The subject of my papiax is so cOxViPUEm^vsiMc that only a 
large committee of experts could do justice to it. Even if we 
keep anthropology and culture within bounds, the territory en¬ 
closed still remains a continent. Says Malinowski: 

Culture consists of the body of commodities and in¬ 
struments as well as of customs and bodily or mental habits 
which work directly or indirectly for the satisfaction of 
human needs. All the elements of culture... must be at 
work, functioning, active, efficient. The essentially dynamic 
character of cultural elements and of their relations sug¬ 
gests that it is in the study of cultural function that the 
most important task of anthropology consists. The primary 
concern of functional anthropology is with the function of 
institutions, customs, implements and ideas. It holds that 
the cultural process is siioject to laws and that the laws are 
to be formed in the function of the real elements of culture. 

Obviously, this functional approach apart from its merits 
and demerits, is a delimitation of anthropology as a study of 
origins with its hitherto accepted affiliations to archaeology and 
history including the evolution of moral ideas and artifacts, lan¬ 
guage and arts. But in spite of such a circumscription of the 
scope, the chances to stray remain numerous. Cultiu'e con¬ 
tinues to embrace ‘all the manifestations of social habits of a 
community plus ‘the reactions of the individual as aflEected bv 
the habits of the group in which he lives, and the products of 
human activities as determined by these habits.’ So if I feel 
nervous before the subject you will pardon me and put it to a 
sort of agoraphobia—the horror of space. 

My difficulty is enhanced by the pronounced attitudes of a 
number of revered anthropologists. They have told us that ‘the 
anthropologist is a man of science, and is therefore not called 
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upon to play the philosopher and interpret history from the 
standpoint of the ideal/ In fact, most of the academic antliro- 
pologists are singularly value-free. So, unless 1 choose to abjure 
my profession I should not discuss the question of ‘reconstruc¬ 
tion' at all. The task of reconstruction' must no doubt be pre¬ 
ceded by analysis, but it is generally allottc^d to administrators, 
sociiil reformers and similar active beings. Besides, reconstruc¬ 
tion posits values and ideals, things which are considered not 
germane to ‘scientific method,’ if not hostile to it. In any case, 
he who would reconstruct culture must have faith in social 
progress. But an anthropologist who is a Simon-pure scientist 
cannot afford to fritter his energies in such emotional beliefs. 

On the other hand, however, I am supported l>y tlic res¬ 
pectable opinion of Prof. Franz Boas, lie is firmly of the 
opinion that ‘a knowledge of anthropology may guide us in many 
of our policies,’ although he takes care to point out that know¬ 
ledge does not help in predicting the ultimate results of human 
action. His argument is simple. For him culture is not a 

mystic entity that exists outside the society of its individual 
carriers, and that moves by its own force. The life of a 
society is carried on by individuals who act singly or jointly 
under the stress of the tradition in which they have grown 
up (md surrounded bv the products of their own activities 
and those of their forbears.... The forces that bring about 
the changes are active in the individuals composing the 
social group, not in the abstract culture. 

It is a very reasonable position. It avoids the concept of 
‘group-mind,’ and yet does not consider that the individual is 
the scat of all trends and forces. Which probably explains why 
Prof. Boas brings to bear his training and knowledge in anthro¬ 
pology upon such vexing problems of modem civilization as 
nationalism and crime, education and eugenic selection, the 
interrelation of races, marriage and leadership. I shall not refer 
to the uses of anthropology for purposes of administration to 
support my feeble attempt at connecting anthropology with 
cultural reconstruction. These uses have not yet shed their 
political designs. It is not easy to forget that the policy of 
indirect rule in colonial Africa was the impulse behind the so- 
called scientific anthropology. 

But opiniops may now be left aside and a positive stand 
may be taken on other grounds. The study of anthropology. 
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be it of the evolutionary or the functional school, equips the 
student with certain definite principles of knowledge, and 
tiierefore, of action and reconstruction. 

The very first impression which anthropology creates is the 
bewildering variety of customs, beliefs and codes of conduct. 
There are very few ciillure-tiails to which an exception can 
be detected. Sexual customs range from 'iu‘ar licence’ via group 
marriage to almost puritanic chastity after marriage. Even the 
the instincts are not safe. If mating is controlled by hunger in 
one tribe, hunger is modified by customary respect in another. 
The status of the woman may bo high or low; jealousy may be 
present or absent; incest is generally tabooed, but something 
very similar may be found at odd places. Common participa¬ 
tion and private property, acute sense of ownership and reck¬ 
less generosity, ranking and equality, fear and courage, faith 
and doubt, coexist. It is a welter that almost refuses to be 
orderly. But along with that impression of bewilderment which 
descriptive anthropology makes on a young mind, rises another, 
viz., that of toleration. Gradually the idea dawns that variety, 
being a fact of human life, has to be accepted. On the islands 
of New Britain, human flesh is openly sold, man-hunt and canni¬ 
balism flourish in the Congo region, the Lhopa of 
Upper Bhutan kill the mother of the bride at the 
wedding if a wild man is not caught. Homosexuality is a regu¬ 
lar ritual among the Kadiak off the Behring sea. It is widely 
prevalent with the Chukchi of Central Asia, the Bataks of 
Sumatra, the Marshall Islanders, tlie Tartars and the Karatchai 
of Caucasus. Pederasty is common with the women of certain 
tribes of Iceland, Zanzibar and Bali. When one knows such 
things one can appreciate why the Miranha chief told a 
missionary: 

You whites will not eat crocodiles and apes, although 
they taste well. If you did not have so many pigs and crabs 
you would eat crocodiles and apes, for hunger nurts. It is 
all a matter of habit. When I have killed an enemy it is 
better to eat him than to let him go to waste. Big game is 
rare because it does not lay eggs like turtles. The b^ thing 
is not being eaten, but death; if I am slain, it matters not 
whether our tribal enemy eats me or not. I know of no 
game which tastes better than men. You whites are really 
too dainty. 
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Here, a student of anthropology has every right to question, 
‘Are they?’ And as regards homosexuality, he will certainly 
refuse to be shocked by M. Charlus’ conduct in Marcel Proust’s 
novels or to agree with the censor in banning the Wells of Lone- 
liness. Anthropology is a great shock-absorber. 

The next step to which anthropology leads is the conviction 
that we are not as civilised as we look or think ourselves to be. 
It is a revolutionary step indeed. Are we civilised? asks every 
student with Prof. Lowie. There is hardly a single custom which 
is not a palimpsest. Below the magnificent Vedic mantrams 
uttered by the Hindu couple at the time of marriage lie the rites, 
known as *stri-achar\ which are certainly pre-Vedic, if not primi¬ 
tive. The taboos on the menstruating Hindu girl of today have 
their parallel in those of primitive tribes. Children suffering 
from infantile paralysis, women from hysteria, and retired high 
oificials seeking to place their sons or those active ones whose 
promotion has been stopped, arc e.xorcised of their ghosts, spirits, 
influence of stars, and what not. A glance at the newspapers 
will convince. Talisman-making is a lucrative profession. In 
this war, the stock in ‘astrology’ went up, and a number of re¬ 
putable newspapers in Great Britain ran a regular weekly pre¬ 
diction column. Going deeper than mere examples, there are 
unmistakable evidences of what has been called primitive 
mentality in the functioning of a modem man s mind. It is not 
necessary to fully accept M. Levy-Brnhls explanations and laws 
of the primitive mind's thinking, but he who has observed the 
Ix'haviour of crowds in political meetings would be prone to 
revise his objections to the mystical character of collective re¬ 
presentations in the primitives’ perceptions. Levy-Bruhl’s ideas 
about the nature of ‘participation’ or his views on name as a part 
doing the duty of the whole may be amended, but the manner 
in which we actually react to certain personalities, ideas and 
names, shows that there is an unmistakable strand of the pre- 
logical, if not of the a-logical, in most of us despite the high 
degree of sophistication. 

At this point, however, a possible source of misunderstand¬ 
ing may be removed. The words lever and ‘palimpsest’ have 
been used, but they should not convey the idea of one layer 
laid upon another. Unfortunately, the study of primitive men¬ 
tality is still carried on in the old fashion of static psychology. 
Even the equation of the modem man’s unconscious with its 
archetypes to the primitive man s mental workings suffers from 
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the defect of mechanistic, if not a deterministic, approach. We 
have no reason to believe, however, that the primitives’ percep¬ 
tions function on one plane and in one groove at a time. The 
perceptions are not inelastic. So, in terms of dynamic psycho¬ 
logy, the layers may be described as fluid. They tend to harden 
in isolation, no doubt, but witliin their sphere they intermingle 
‘to create field.’ In fact, there is no more of fusion in their per¬ 
ceptions than in ours with the result that their sense of the 
wholeness of patterns is more acute than ours. To put it difFer- 
ently, the primitive reactions to a given situation are more 
‘integral’ insofar as they engage a more total personality than 
ours. But when some of the modern diverse forces are 
kept back, coordinated or sharply focused by high ten¬ 
sion emotions, then tlie layers disappear. If that be so, 
then one may conclude that mass violence, which appears 
to be tlie strongest emotion today, is not a throw-back, or 
atavism as it is called, but an expression of the man of peace’, 
who is also the man of violence. This lesson of anthropology 
should act as a corrective to the cruder theories of pacifism. Far 
be it for me to insult the primitive man by describing his life 
as nasty, brutish and short. All that is insinuated is that the 
course of culture is not monolinear in that man has passed or 
is likely to pass from violence to non-violence along a single 
track. A further conclusion may be drawn, viz., that the Wes¬ 
tern Man is not vitally different from, and therefore, neither 
inferior nor superior to, the Eastern Man. Anthropology teach¬ 
es us to abolish the old world distinctions betwc^cn us and 
them! Anthropology is a grand school for humility. The capa¬ 
city for recognising’ variety and absorbing unfamiliar shocks 
leads to the proper attitude towards broadening the base of 
cultiure. That attitude is now called scientific, but ‘toleration 
equally serves the purpose of reconstruction. 

Tlie third contribution of anthropology is the conception 
of ‘pattern’, for which credit is mainly due to the American 
anthropologists, particularly to Dr. Ruth Benedict. In a way, 
it is a crossing of the concept of the gestalt in modem psycho- 
logy with that of function in modern anthropology. Tlie pat¬ 
tern of culture is not a circle with a clear outline; it is a mobile 
arc that is constantly tending towards the shape of a circle yet 
seldom reaching it once and for all. In this disposition to a 
design, the singular traits, the specific tendencies, the instincts 
and behaviours are coordinated. What a fruitful idea it can be 
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for purposes of writing history! None but a historian with a 
sound training in anthropology can write about this marvellous 
pattern of Indian culture, the interweaving of its numerous 
stands, with a hard, stubborn core, and the viscous pattern 
and the fluid fringes. Witliin that ambit the history of Bengal 
has a specificity of its own marked by its rice-culture and its 
shifting river-beds, and above all, its frontier-culture in 
which the weak hold of Aryan traditions is compensated by a 
multiplicity of traditions, pre-Aryan, post-Aryan, Buddhist and 
Jain remnants, the Islamic, the Arakanese, the Dutch, the Portu¬ 
guese and the English continuities. No environmentalism can 
explain this pattern of Bengali culture. Georgraphy can fix it, 
but it can hardly account for its mobility, or for that peculiar 
quality named emotionalism which liistorians have attributed to 
Chaitanya and his school of Vaishnavism. If today Bengali lite¬ 
rature is more full of experiments than most other provincial 
literatures, the determining conditions of that trait should be 
traced to the greater complexity and the consequent fluidity of 
the pattern of a frontier culture. It has not always been to the 
good of Bengal, but some merit it has conferred on that outly¬ 
ing province. Compared to an average Bengali's reactions to 
new forms of poetry or to new calls of politics, those of the 
Madhyadesa appear to be almost conservative. But the converse 
proposition is also true, viz., that the greater the uniformity of 
culture, the stabler the general state of mind and its attitudes. 

A corollary to the above is the general persistence of cul¬ 
tural traditions in and through political or economic experi¬ 
ments. The so-called political backwardness, i.e., the uneduca¬ 
bility of certain peoples in democratic habits, which has been 
advanced as an argument for doses and degrees of self-govern¬ 
ment, is essentially a misreading of the strength of the cul¬ 
ture-pattern. The misreading occurs in two ways. If the 
resistance of the pattern is strong, the community is declared 
unworthy, or it is kept in a sort of quarantine in the name of 
preservation' against the deleterious effects of contacts with 
alien and higher cultiures. The resistance of a pattern 
is there for all to see. The recent controversy between 
the Western type of democracy and the Soviet type 
of democracy, when the latter is not dismissed as just 
totalitarianism, is a case in point. Resistance takes various 
shapes. Before this, War Communism was declared by no less 
a person than Mr. Winston Churchill as a noxious weed, a 
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pestilential epidemic. He is repeating it even today in another 
manner. In India, communism was interpreted as promiscuous 
intercourse, an invasion upon the sacredness of religion, and 
of course, upon property. And we were all duly afraid, and we 
still are. Fear, however, is not the only expression of resis¬ 
tance. Hatred of the foreigner is another. In Bombay and 
Calcutta, the foreigner’s lot was not happy during the riots. 
Occasionally, new resistance is offered through new myths and 
symbols. Jai Hind has practically substituted Bande Mataram; 
the I.N.A. hero the average Congress worker; and the legend of 
Subash Babu quite a number of familiar ones. This means that 
resistance has been shifted or raised to another level. Resistance, 
however, continues. The cry of Asia for the Asians has been 
taken up by millions of people who have been disabused of other 
aspects of the Japanese propaganda. Tlie positive side of resis¬ 
tance is of course the persistence of the pattern, which is a very 
precious quality indeed. It serves as a norm, an instrument of 
adaptation and social selection and a store of values, a criterion 
of judgment of experiments. 

We must not forget that social change takes place in spite 
of the unyielding core of the pattern. Within that large but 
loose circumference, acculturation goes on between the so-called 
primitiv(?s and the civilised. The process of acculturation in 
different parts of India has been very compc^tently described by 
Dr. D. N. Mazumdar in the North and Dr. Ghurye in the South. 
The Gonds in the Bastar State in the C.P. have l)eerL acquiring 
new traits from their more sophisticated neighbours. The 
Bhumij of Bihar is already a caste well \Wthin the Hindu fold. 
The Rajbanshis of Bengal, the Tharus, the Cheros of the U.P. 
show distinct signs of acculturation. On the other hand, a retro¬ 
active process of acculturation is also noticeable among the Hos 
and the Mundas of Chota Nagpur. There are numerous cases 
to testify to the process of acculturation, slow or fast, positive or 
negative. Prof. Hersokovits has analysed tlie functions of accul¬ 
turation and classified its results into acceptance, adaptation and 
reaction. Dr. Majumdar has accepted that classification and 
given various examples for each stage of the process from his 
first-hand knowledge of tribes in the U.P., C.P., Bengal and Chota 
Nagpur. I have very little to add to these facts. Only on one 
point I should like to lay some emphasis. Tlie proneness to 
acculturation is conditioned by such factors as the utilitarian 
value of the innovations, the comparative levels and types of the 
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interacting imits, and the previous history of their relations, e.g., 
sympathy, antipathy, prestige or hostility. These modify the 
attitude towards innovations as also the rate of their acceptance. 
In fact, it is the rate of change which is mostly signified in Hers - 
kovits terminology; otherwise the old word ‘accommodation’ 
used by Prof. S. Park and Burgess and endorsed by Dr. Hiller, 
would have sufficed. The reason for my emphasis on the fact 
of proneness, i.e., the rate of change and its conditioning factors, 
is not far to seek. In my humble opinion, one particular attitude 
towards the problem of primitive tribes in India suffers from an 
unfortunate deficiency in the analysis of the actual process of 
acculturation which anthropology reveals. The fact of the matter 
is the tempo of accommodation depending, among other factors, 
upon the degree of similitudes between the contacting parties. 
Probably, the same analysis may account for the increasing bitter¬ 
ness between the two major communities of India. The rate of 
change effected in the behaviour-patterns of converts to Islam 
is so fast as to appear as an overnight rupture with the very 
folkways and mores of the person. And yet, cultural diffusion 
between the Hindus and the Muslims has gone on for centuries, 
and it is impossible to isolate the Muslim element from the so- 
called Muslim dress, the Hindu element from say darbari 
Icanada or mian ki todi, or from the food habits of a Kayastha 
or a Kashmiri pandit in the U.P., or even from the worship of 
Satya Narayan by an orthodox, upper-caste Hindu widow of an 
eastern Indian. In short, acculturation, as the anthropologist 
knows it, may take place on various levels, but at different rates 
for each. It may be that on one level the rate of accommodation 
is fast while on another reaction rules. In such cases, it is best 
to take as the unit of observation the whole pattern of inter¬ 
change between the parties concerned. 

I can hardly resist the temptation of pointing out in this 
connection that despite the recent increasing bitterness between 
the Hindus and the Muslims, quite independently of the two- 
nations theory, the acculturation-process is going as merrily as 
ever. The technique of electioneering, the popularity of social¬ 
istic ideas with the rank and file, the political programmes, the 
reahsation of the need for drastic economic and social changes, 
and above all, a gradual understanding of the actual function¬ 
ing of the institution of imperialism—all these and many more 
agencies are working against those that make for enhancing the 
social distance between the Hindus and the Muslims. Anthro- 
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pology always stresses the continuous process of acculturation 
at some level or the other. 

1 have so far discussed the lessons one can draw from the 
study of anthropology inasmuch as it unfolds the variety and 
the c*omplexity of the processes of cultural changes. But over¬ 
riding them all is the cardinal theme of anthropology, viz., that 
culture is man-made. In other words, imtliropology is the 
Science of Man. All behaviours intersect in tlie social human 
being, and the social human being is the only creature that am 
step beyond the given social pattern, and yet survive. Naturally, 
such a subject deserves a whole science to itself. But unfortu¬ 
nately, what V. F. Calverton has called the 'cultural compulsives,' 
that is to say, the vested interests that determine the culture 
complex, or what Prof. Mannheim describes as ideologies,' 
have been working so insidiously that a very valuable corrective 
of the scientific method itself has been missed by even the most 
honest among the anthropologists. The history of social sciences 
is littered with examples of the working of such compuLsions 
as accoimt for the prestige of Westcrmarck's vit^ws on marriage 
and incest with the middle class and academic circles, 
or Morgans notions about the origins of family, marriage 
and property in the U.S.S.R., and their primary non-acceptance 
elsewhere. It is not my intention to suggest that these vested 
interests and class-mores alone determine the method of ap¬ 
proach or the validity of conclusions. The culture-lag between 
the natural sciences and the humanistic studies also plays an 
important part. I have noticed with regret the neglect of 
‘modem' scientific methodology among our historians, econo¬ 
mists and anthropologists. More often than not their scientific 
method' belongs to the nineteenth century wlien a high pre¬ 
mium was put upon induction and the laws of syllogisms, and 
the entire ‘philosophical attitude' w’^as abjured. Many a student 
of the social sciences is only loo proud to proclaim that he is 
not a philosopher. Well, philosophy too has been changing 
materially in the hands of the psychologists and particularly, 
the logical positivists. Still the need for a philosophical 
approach abides. In fact, it should be resuscitated. As N. Ber¬ 
dyaev puts it in the Destiny of Man: ‘Philosophy may get rid 
of psychologism, for aught one knows, but it cannot get rid of 
man. Philosophy must be consciously and not instinctively 
I anthropological.' 

The time has come to impregnate all social sciences, an- 
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thropology and history in particular, with pliilosophy. How it 
can be done cannot be discussed within tlie compass of a paper. 
But one short statement may be ventured to indicate the direc¬ 
tion of my desire. M. Schcler refers to four main types of 
anthropological theory: the Jewish-Christian, the Hellenic, the 
scientific, i.e., the evolutionar)% and the modem theory of 
decadence. But if Indian culture has a pattern of its own, which 
I believe it has, then the Indian conception of the role and 
destiny of man, i.e. to say, the philosophy of Indian history, 
should help in the formulation of the appropriate approach of 
Indian anthropologists. This view does not abrogate science; 
it only rectifies its defects, fills it out where it sags, modifies its 
claims and informs it with an outlook the absence of which has 
reduced anthropology to the mere study of primitives and the 
presence of which is the first condition of the cultural recon¬ 
struction of India. In fact, I respectfully submit that Indian 
culture can be re-made with the help of a proper anthropologi ¬ 
cal approacli to Indian liistory. 

If this be granted, tlien the actual work of cultural recon¬ 
struction falls into its place. The word 'reconstruction' is un¬ 
fortunate. It suggests a machine, which life is not. But pro¬ 
bably, the meaning is clear. The refe rence is to the life-pattern 
itself, the praservation and enrichment of its values, and the 
elimination of its dis-utilities and obstructive survivals by the 
application of the principles of anthropology. The principles 
are that culture is varied, that it is man-made, that it is a run¬ 
ning business, tliat it is not one man s job, that it is neither a 
single trait nor a bundle of traits but a whole pattern with a 
hard core but a soft fringe, and that culture is for man through 
whom every thread of the pattern passes. The corollary-prin¬ 
ciples are that tliough there are types and stages in the evolution 
of culture, it is not permissible to hold that one is superior to 
tlie other; that tliough the political or the economic aspect may 
assume dominance, its provenance is in the culture-pattern and 
the promise is in its growth and development. Obviously, these 
principles of anthropology, at least so far as I have understood 
them, can be very well utilised in every sphere of Indian life 
today, in the matter of the Hindu-Muslim relation, the Indo- 
British connection, the problems of the ‘depressed' classes and 
the primitive tribes. 

In conclusion, I assert my faith in the very basic assump¬ 
tions of the subject, ‘Antliropology and Cultural Reconstruc- 
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tion/ As I take it, the premise is that knowledge must need be 
related to living. If knowledge be its own reward, then an¬ 
thropology had better be left to some teacher leading an apolo¬ 
getic existence in some musty museum. There is no such thing 
as anthropology for the sake of anthropology. Its only function 
is to make and remake culture. Man is a culture-making ani¬ 
mal. As Dr. Ruth Benedict so beautifully put it: 

We do not stand to lose by this tolerant and objective 
view of man s institutions and morals and ways of thought 
.... We know all culture changes. It is one of its claims 
upon our interest. We hope, a little, that whereas change 
has hitherto been blind, at the mercy of unconscious pat- 
ternings, it will be possilDle gradually, insofar as we become 
genuinely culture-conscious, that it shall be guided by 
intelligence. For what is the meaning of life except that by 
the discipline of thought and emotion, by living life to its 
fullest, we shall make of it always a more flexible instru¬ 
ment, accepting new relativities, divesting ourselves of 
traditional absolutes? To this end we need for our scienti¬ 
fic equipment something of the anthropologists way of 
looking at human behaviour, something of respect for the 
epic of our own culture, something of fine tolerance for the 
values that have been elaborated in other cultures than our 
own. 

The only comment I want to make on these words is 
that for the Indian anthropologist, a deliberate and planned 
application of anthropological knowledge to the remaking of 
Indian culture is immediately necessary in addition to the 
fine tolerance for the relativity of cultures. We must not forget 
that the Sanskrit equivalent of culture is sanskriti, which means 
reorientation, or recreation. Other Sanskrit equivalents of cul¬ 
ture have been used, like baidagdhija, parishilan, but these 
terms came into currency at a time when the individual had 
become sophisticated enough to be aware of the social distance 
between himself and the rest of the people. 

No better support for the Indian anthropologist in this 
onerous task of cultural reconstmetion can be received than 
what is furnished by the broad march of the Indian social process. 
For reasons that need not be gone into, acculturation in this 
country has proceeded more on the lines of acceptance, adapta¬ 
tion, accommodation and assimilation than on those of conflict, 
which, as is well known, is also a form of social relation. TTiat. 
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large historical tendency has been built up by a number of 
patterns, sometimes regional and at other times popular. Occupa¬ 
tions or economic functions have often cut across them, but 
generally speaking, they have worked within the region through 
guilds and castes. In fact, the process may be described as 
symbiotic of nature and the development of society. It is not 
suggested that stresses and the strains liave bc^en absent. In fact, 
they are implicit in such cases as tlie inela-handhan of Debibar, 
the earlier reformation of Raghunandan, and the rigid restric¬ 
tions against pollution in its various forms. And yet cultural 
symbiosis is the outstanding feature of India's cultural recon¬ 
struction. It is to be clearly noticed in tlie specific culture- 
patterns of the arya-bhtimi and the amiya-pradesha, of Bengal, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra and Tamil Nad. We submit that these 
regional symbiotic patterns are the true significance of tlie term 
‘nationalities’ in India. Our nationalism, in its political sense, 
may be a gift of industrial capitalism and all that it means in 
the way of extending the rights of the individual person to those 
of a state, but the student of Indian history with the proper 
approach will find the meaning of nationalism in every case of 
the formation of culture-patterns. Viewed in this light, anthro¬ 
pology may also help in the day-to-day task of political recon- 
stniction. How exactly the work will be done belongs to the 
science and art of administration. But our leaders should know 
that anthropology has ceased to be merely a study of primitive 
; tribes. It must now be recognised as at least one of the sciences 
' of human relations. 



14 . Standards in 
Education 


If there is one oplnton about higher education in recent 
years more dearly held than another, it is the decline of its 
standards. All sections hold it, the teachers propagate it, and the 
government circles are nervous about it. A young M.A., wlio 
has passed out in May meets his professor in July and speaks 
about the deterioration since his days. Much of it is the Saltja 
Yiif^a mentality in reverse, or just a sudden realisation that the 
Kaii Yuga has come. But mental tricks apart, the seriousness of 
the matter is unquestionable. Ultimately, it means the social 
function of knowledge. The immediate significance is the role 
of the state in the maintenance of general standards within 
which academic standards can be maintained and raised, or 
from the opposite angle, the maintenance and raising of acade¬ 
mic standards by schools, colleges and universities with the help 
of which the general standard of intellectual achievement and 
efficiency of the nation and the shite can be kept up and up¬ 
lifted. Today the two propositions should not difiEer material¬ 
ly, because past political sacrifice is fast ceasing to become the 
passport to office and the available so-called best products of 
the universities are being absorbed in state services. 

On a deeper level, the two aspects are really one. It all 
depends on the nature of the state. If it be class state then the 
academic standards will be the reflection of the social standards 
of the class, with emphasis on leisure, classical and liberal 
education open to the privileged few; if it be democratic, 
socialist state, then the academic standards will depend upon 
the speed with which the socialist society absorbs scientific and 
technical knowledge for the improvement of its standards of 
living through new modes of production liberating human be¬ 
ings from bondage to leisure for creative, liberal pursuits. The 
nature of the Indian state, however, is not yet fully aeveloped. 
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All that can be said about it is that it certainly is not a socialist 
state and that the dominant pressure on it is towards the direc¬ 
tion of a class-state, despite the directives of the Constitution 
and the subjective good intentions of the ruling party. Thus it 
is that the purpose of the article is limited. 

One preliminar)" remark may be permitted at this stage. 
The* crystallising agency for the conclusions in this article is 
eight weeks’ careful reading of about six hundred answer books 
of postgraduate students of half-a-dozen universities, in addition 
to viva voce examinations and the scrutiny of quite a few doc¬ 
toral dissertations on various aspects of social sciences. As most 
of the results are already out, what follows need not be mis¬ 
construed as betrayal of confidence. No examiner s reports are 
being written here. In any case, the issue is of such vital 
importance to the nation that it should be openly discussed. 
Nothing less than the life of the nation is at stake. And time) 
is of the essence of the contract between India and her fate. 
India, of course, means the rising generation who alone can 
rectify the mistakes of the government, if any, by their know¬ 
ledge and enthusiasm, and whose frustration is an evil of the 
first magnitude. And India’s fal(* is a matter of social architec¬ 
ture in which the structure of stone and steel must need sub- 
stirve the rules of design and the beauty of form. We need not 
define either the form or the design, because we know them 
both, even if vaguely. 

The point is the rules of the technique. Education is just 
that and nothing more. So if it is said that academic standards, 
which were never too high in the last hundred years, is falling 
fast, all that is intended to convey is the idea that either the old 
rules are not being imparted to the young, or that we teachers 
Tiave not been able to formulate new rules for the novel needs 
of an independent country in a strange set-up. In other words, 
it is unfair to blame the youth. They have lost touch with the 
old rules and standards, which we cannot maintain and they 
do not know, because they have not been told by us what the 
new standards should be. The young are hovering between two 
worlds, one dead, and to change the plirase, the other whose 
birth the elders do not know or are afraid to recognise yet. 

Let the decks be cleared. This fall in standards, which is 
to be regretfully admitted, is not due to the adoption of Hindi. 
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For one, only a few universities are giving instructions in Hindi 
in the under-graduate classes, and the answer books are of post¬ 
graduate students who have been instructed in English, For 
another, it is a sociological fact that expression is a gene¬ 
ral quality and communication is only a specific skill. And 
expression sets the standard, and not communication. Those 
who write well in English can, and oft(?n do, write well in their 
vernacular. This has been (established by many experts in their 
reports, including Sri Paranjpayes report of the 13onibay uni¬ 
versity. Tlie fall is also not due to any sudden lowering of in¬ 
herent ability, because none knows what it was, none can dog¬ 
matise about heredity, and none can jump to the conclusion that 
ability had dried up from tlie day that the British left and Pan¬ 
dit Nehru formed the government~and that was hardly three 
years ago. The last argument means (1) that the conditions 
of subjection were propitious for Ixigh intellectual standards, 
which really takes away a lot for the grounds of independence; 
and (2) that colleges and universities should revert to their 
function of producing such students as would be intelligent 
clerks and officers and forg(?t all that they learnt in the course 
of noting and drafting and sitting over file's, for that was the im¬ 
plication and outcome of high standards. The fall, tJiercfore, 
has nothing to do with independence, not even with the reported 
general lowering of competence in governmental affairs, because 
the universities and colleges at least, enjoy autonomy in the 
determination of academic standards, even if the schools do not. 
There too it cannot be proved that the State governments desire 
the fall directly. 

Indirectly, however, the state may be held responsible. 
Poor wages to teachers, permission to take in more than the 
optimal number of students in the class, the lack of room, 
materials of study and experiments, the small number of teach¬ 
ers and lecturers in proportion to that of students, each is con¬ 
ditioned by government grants. If the government again is poor 
in funds or confuses short period balancing of budget with the 
equation of administrative revenue with social expenditure, 
then the indirect responsibility becomes almost direct. So far 
as the schools arc the feeding ground, the fall in standards at 
the university stage can be traced to the niggardliness of the 
state. But constituent colleges are another story. Barring a few, 
they are run more or less on competitive business lines. Once 
business principles come in standards go out. Such has been 
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the experience of many inspectors of c'olleges and examiners. 

The atmosphere of intrigue is merely applied economics. 
In a deptirtment of a university the standard is set usually 
by the head and tfie professor in charge. He has 
always been well paid. A thousand nipees a month is the 
average salary of a professor. There is besides no rule or 
ordinance to this writers knowledge which compels the head 
to take in more students than his staff can manage. Pressure is 
sometimes exerted over him to admit the unworthy. But it is 
not irresistible, at least in the senior classes. If he yields, which 
he does too readily mostly for vanity or to score over a sister 
department, then neither the argument on the score of money 
nor on that of smallness of sttiff, etc., holds true. If, in addition, 
he worships quantity in production and calls it research, or 
pushes his ill thought out ideas down the gullets of young 
graduates who are only too willing to oblige him because he 
is the examiner in half, and sometimes, more than half the 
number of papers, tlien the government can hardly be blamed 
for this sorry state of affairs. Therefore, the sphere of indirect 
responsibility of the state is only limited to the schools. 

Another plausible way in which the state has been impli¬ 
cated for the decline of standards has been offered. It has not 
yet been clearly formulated, but its vagueness should not be 
cx)unted against it. Two forms are noticeable; (a) India gov¬ 
ernment has considerably slowed down the tempo of move¬ 
ment which brought it into power; as such, the youth are frus¬ 
trated. The fall in academic standards is a consequence of such 
frustration. Obversely, if the tempo had been kept up, the 
standard would have gone high on the strength of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, (b) Whidi is a Marxist variation of the same, tjh^e 
has been no unity of thought and action in our culture with 
the result that it has been completely alienated from our life. 
Of late, the alienation of the youth from the nation’s work has 
increased because of the alienation of the Indian state from the 
realities of living and the historical situation; (which, in the 
opinion of many Marxist intellectuals, means Anglo-American 
imperialism on the one hand and class-conflict at home on the 
other). As these two theses have not been ofBcially promulgat¬ 
ed the writer hopes to be excused for his defective formulation. 

The large element of truth contained therein should be 
obvious to any thinking person. That frustration is due to the 
slowing of the tempo of the movement, that the youth are frus- 
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trated today, that without enthusiasm for the new state nothing 
can be achieved, and that with its help creative activity spurts 
on to further endeavours, all these are so generally true that 
they are almost platitudes. Similarly, it should be equally ad¬ 
mitted by any serious student of the history of ideas that crises 
occur at a time when needs, practice and action cannot be con¬ 
tained within old ideas. It is indisputable that our intellectuals 
are divorced from all typas of realitic^s except the reality of pro¬ 
fessional existence, and that the knowledge they purvey is 
miles apart from what the Indians need really and tnily. In the 
teaching of social sciences, of which this writer has had expe¬ 
rience, tlie dichotomy is nearly complete. 

No academic theories of consumption, production, distri¬ 
bution, or exchange holds wholly true liere, and no economist 
is intimately concerned with the i‘xtent of the exceptions to, 
or departures and aberrations from, tlie academic normals and 
models. That imperfect competition of the crudest type obtains 
in evciy type of market within this countr)% that marginal pro¬ 
ductivity theory, the concept of full employment, savings-invest- 
ment ecjuation do not fit in with our facts, are tardily admitted, 
but no attempt has yet been made to build up ideas that are 
rooted in Indian realities. Young men are simply bewildered 
by modem economic analysis. This does not mean that eco¬ 
nomic analysis should be discarded; on the contrary, it should 
be studied with greater earnestness. The subtleties of modem 
economic thought are an excellent training ground for Indian 
intellect. Only these subtleties are not being used as an appara¬ 
tus of realistic thinking. If they are applied, their limitations 
are sure to be exposed. That too will not be enough, because 
‘application’ is an exercise of static thinking whereas what is 
needed is dynamic, that is, historical and comparative thinking. 

History of physics, chemistry, biology, and other natural 
sciences is just not taught, and history of politics, economics, and 
literature has been reduced to a catalogue of names. Is it not 
strange for a new country that neither historiography nor philo¬ 
sophy of history forms a part of the history curriculum of any 
of its universities? Is it not tragic that only a dwindling number 
of post-graduate students have had any trade or traffic witlt 
Sanskrit or modem world history? Every student thinks of his¬ 
tory as the decline and fall of empires and is blissfully ignorant 
of the course of social forces- And who is to blame him? That 
way history is not taught. Neilher is sociology, nor politics. 
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nor jurisprudence, nor ec'onomics. 'Hie young man, if anything, 
is dynamic. He has little iimnediate interest in static analysis. 
In any case, static analysis is an acquired trait or taste. 

Yet doubts arise about this dynamic explanation. What is 
the tempo the Indian national movement is supposed to have 
possessed and the national government is alleged to have halt¬ 
ed? Three impulses worked for it; Indian capitalism on the 
rise, British imperialism on the fall, and Gandhis leadership. 
The first two contradictt^I each other and the contradictions 
manifested themselves in the political movement. They are 
emlK)died in the present state policy. Like the child of a mal¬ 
adjusted couple, they are a product, and not a resolution. Pro¬ 
gressive thinking, however, must go beyond this stage. Another 
level of contradiction existed, between Indian and western 
values, the moral leadership of Candhiji and the a-moral, his¬ 
torical domination of capitalism, British imperialism on the 
retreat and American domination in gallop. The first is ap¬ 
parent in Hindi-English c'ontroversy, the second in charges of 
corruption and fall from Gandliian ideal, and the third, which 
is most hidden, is to be suspected in the attitudes towards 
the Indian policy of neutrality. These? occupy the foreground of 
our attention and cover the background in which historical 
reality seems to have taken shelter. What is important to note 
here is that three initial impulses behind the tempo have been 
showing more points of agreement than disagreement. They 
were really lx)und by unbreakable ties, henc'e the Common¬ 
wealth link, hence the concept of trusteeship, and hence the 
boring moral exhortations which go by the name of momentous 
political statements. 

The rise of Gandhian ethics was intimately connected with 
th<^ transition from commercial capitalism to industrial capital¬ 
ism. India's commerce capital was an ally of British capital 
in distributive trd!de; and a long apprenticaship was necessary 
to develop the real conflict with British industrial capita! witli 
its highly developed finance and services during which colonial 
capital bad to remain a subordinate partner to metropolitan 
imperialism. Under these conditions our national movement 
had to work. It worked well, but on the basis of secondary 
sources of conflict, sources which by their nature were tempo¬ 
rary and derivative. Now that these sources have finished their 
cjourse, it is unfair to blame the present government for halting 
the tempo. That tempo was never really fast; its speed was mainly 
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emotional and did not carry the nation to the next genuinely 
historical phase. Our independence is at best a halting place, 
a wayside station, and not tlie next junction. After all, every 
movement gets the state it deserves. It is a travesty of history 
to say that a revolution swallows its leaders as a tiger eats up 
the cubs. Our leaders were never revolutionary, because tliey 
were the products of, or at best manipulated the secondary con¬ 
flicts. If tliis be more than a doubtful assertion, then the cause 
of frustration among the youth has little to do with such poli¬ 
tical factors, as the slowing down of the tempo, etc. 

The youth were only emotionally enthusiastic. Their noble 
sacrifices had no intellectual content; neither had their leaders. 
They were asked to quit the colleges, and they readily quitted. 
They quitted books, ideas and thinking. Those splendid young 
men and women who plunged into action in 1942 or on earlier 
occasions did not particularly subscribe to very high standards. 
Man per man, the ICS recruits in the critical periods of the 
national movement, or the Communist youths during the first 
three or four years of the war, were academically superior to the 
present generation of the same. It thus seems that the relation 
between our national movement and academic standards was 
always a bit tenuous. The incessant calls to students for strike 
by our political leaders led to some worsening of discipline, but 
that was certainly not an irretrievable disaster. 

In China and Russia, where there have also been revolu¬ 
tions, such calls were less frequent. If their academic standards 
have not fallen, and many neutral observers say that they are 
well maintained, it is neither because of the practice of self 
denial by their leaders nor because of the less number of young 
victims to revolution but because there were real revolutions. 
When this writer comes across examples of Chinese scholarship 
in agricultural economics or rural sociology carried on right in 
the midst of Japanese occupation, famine and^estilence, he feels 
bewildered. A few books on history and archaeology written by 
Russian scholars in the very period when Hitler was pounding 
at Moscow, Leningrad and Stalingrad, have come to this author. 
Their standards are very high indeed. Surely, there must be 
something else than the reaction, ‘collaboration,' ‘counter-revolu¬ 
tion,' to account for the present frustration and the consequential 
indifference of the Indian youth to quality. 

Another doubt is on the score of frustration. Most people 
feel and many psychologists think that frustration arises out of 
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broken pledges and suppressed potentialities. They are right 
so far as the origins of frustration and the conclusions thereof in 
neuroses are concerned. In other words, such beliefs relate to 
the proposition that frustration is a denial of the fulfilment of 
an original impulse. A number of questions arise here. Is 
there an origin^ impulse or drive that is balked? No impulse^ 
drive or wish seems to be original. If it is not, if it be impure 
or a mixture, then more than one course of its possibility is 
likely. Which course is blocked? Besides, has one impulse, if 
any, but a single track of its own? That too is not borne out by 
the experience of human behaviour, child behaviour in particular. 
Analysis of the conclusion of frustration, viz., neurotic condi¬ 
tion, also does not reveal a single origin with mono-linear deve¬ 
lopment. Behind the popular beliefs is also the presumption 
that the nature of frustration is the same as the nature of the 
impulse frustrated. 

It may as well be that some frustration takes a new start 
and runs its independent course, like Lucifer ploughing his own 
way down the walks. Evil seems to follow its own 
laws. This may appear to be Manichcan, but the career 
of hardened criminals, drug addicts, and those women whose 
life is one long unbroken exercise in self-pity, is a lesson. 
This wTiter has patiently observed the most vociferous 
critics of the government and come to feel that they thoroughly 
enjoy their condemnation. Such luxury can only be an evidence 
of the autonomy of the course of frustration. Probably, the 
only truth about frustration is that it is useful for correcting our 
idea of the nature of expectation and impulses that have gone 
awiy. A difficult task, undoubtedly, because who loves to think 
critically on ones past deeds, who dares to question Gandhian 
leadership and ridicule Ramarajya, who cares to find out how 
much of our national movement was governed by thou^t and 
how much by emotions? In fact, not many really creative impul¬ 
ses have been represented so far. Some fond wishes and dreams 
have been, which is not a bad thing by itself. The authentic 
ones were seldom there; only words were. Thus it is that in 
this writer s opinion our present frustration has little to do with 
any impulse other than what it has released by itself. Our 
frustration is false, pseudo, at best, one of para-wishes. Its 
supreme foible is its touching preoccupation with its own self, 
very similar to a school vice. 

The Marxist position, as usual, is stronger than that of 
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the politically radical psychologist. Tlie elements of its strengtli 
have been indicated. There has been, and still there is, no 
unity of thought and action in our country. Perhaps the dis¬ 
sociation is greater today than before, perhaps not. Our educa¬ 
tion is very unreal, not merely by virtue of its non-vocational, 
over-literary, non-manipulativc and urban character, but prima¬ 
rily because of its divorce from the conditions of living. None can 
guess our crude modes of production or its hide-lx>und relations 
from any page of the academic syllabus. But how far can unity 
of thought and action retrieve the situation? This (juestion also 
raises a number of issues. The hard core of the position appears 
to be pragmatic. Thought originates in action; its validity is 
tested by action; it is organised by action from the point of view 
of outcome; it must needs end in some action, which is result. 
The corollary is that there can be no thought divorced from 
action. 

Philosophers have pointed out the defects of this position. 
Pragmatism is a sub-species of idealism and full of fallacies. 
Instrumentalism stems out of it and refines its crudities. 
Concepts, at least, an* instruments of action. Marxist position 
is similar to instrumentalism in many ways, but the diflFerence 
is noteworthy. So far as this writer understands it, instead of 
priority of action over thought, the Marxist counts on their dia¬ 
lectical interplay. For him, the world is an objective reality 
independent of thought and ideas. He further grounds lx)th 
thought and action on human behaviour, which by its nature 
is historical, and therefore relative in every way but in the spi¬ 
ralled search of the absolute. Within such historical 
relativity the status and function of knowledge is conditional 
by class disposition because of the social division of labour. In 
the individual act of knowing, the Marxist is not immediately 
interested. But the status and function of knowledge really 
signify the climate of knowing. It is here that the Marxist ex¬ 
planation is pertinent and sound, because the climate of knowing 
sets the standard through criticism of the existing social order 
which supports an adequate corpus of knowledge. No criticism of 
agronomical theory can be so eflFective as that of farming practices, 
no general theory of employment or business cycles as the 
figures of the unemployed. If a dock labourer or an Indian 
agricultural labourer could speak frankly with leaders of eco¬ 
nomic thought, the latter s thinking could have come closer to 
reality. 
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The Marxist position is also true in another way. If we 
exclude among others the subtleties introduced by the process 
of individual knowing, we are led to conclude that there is a 
^air degree of correspondence between the progress or regress 
oT thtiories and the march of material, living conditions. In 
broad sweeps and secular tendencies Marxist sociology of know¬ 
ledge is largely true. One may even venture to say that bar¬ 
ring those few cases of accidental inventions, nearly all the 
important ones which are the result of hard thinking have been 
occasioned by social crises. The relation between teclinical 
inventions and changes in modes of production is closer. Even 
intuitive flashes have their lowering clouds. 

Admitting all that, the mentioning of unity of thought and 
action is still not clear. Thinking as Astinct from thought and 
thought as distinct from theory increase the distance between 
thought and action. Thinking no doubt is mental action. In so 
far as it is dependent on (a) knowledge of the contradictions of 
the past or passing system of thought, and (b) language, that is 
concepts and symbols, it is a form of social action. But cither is 
past social action although thinking is being done at present. From 
this angle all thinking is historical. But the historicity of th(> 
Marxist is another type. It is forward gazing; its action is 
essentially futurist. 

Futurist action involves the transformation of present con¬ 
tributions into past one, and also the construction in accord¬ 
ance with some vision of the next step reached by under¬ 
standing. So there must always be a lag between social action 
in terrns of language and Imowledge of past contradictions, 
and social action in terms of the potentialities of that 
historical knowledge which is charter of freedom from necessity; 
otherwise one will have to posit some sort of 'eternal content* 
running throughout all fhe motive forces of change and/or all 
the social orders liitherto existent Such tie-ups with eternity 
the Marxist resists. His sociology is that of liberation, a sort of 
social mokslm; hence its trace of millenialism. This is also one 
of its capacities to enthuse. As such, the levels of social action 
and thought are as different as those of prabrtti and mukti. The 
case of Janak is an ideal compromise, and not of genuine unity 
of thought and action. He had a family. 

Unity therefore, can only mean a constant endeavour for the 
progress of thought to come closer to the march of action. Need¬ 
less to say that vital thought and vital action are meant. We 
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need not re-define vitality; the Marxist explanation is sufficient 
unto the day. But the closeness must be measured. So far as is 
kno\ra, no serious theoretical discussion of such approximation 
as would bring about change is forthcoming in Marxist litera^ 
ture. What is found is a post hoc explanation. The function 
of leadership is brought in for rescue, but in the ultimate analy¬ 
sis that peculiar matchmaking between knowledge of the histo¬ 
rical process and the willed action remains the artist s secret. 

Even Engels had to introduce the unknown in the famous 
passage: ‘Every ideology, once it has arisen, develops in connec¬ 
tion with the given concept-material, and develops this mate¬ 
rial further, otherwise it would cease to be an ideology, that is 
occupation with thoughts as with independent entities, develop¬ 
ing independently, and subject only to its own laws. That the 
material life conditions of the persons inside whose heads tliis 
thought goes on, in the last resort determines the course of this 
process, remains of necessity unknown to these persons, for 
otherwise there would be an end to all ideology.’ Apart from 
the unknown, the last resort’ seems to dismiss the intermediate 
stages, e.g., the logic of thinking, which unless one accepts Dur- 
kheim, has acquired, since Aristotle and the dialecticism of less 
remote days, an objective validity with laws of its own. The 
intermediate stages are as important as the last resort, because 
Engels is concerned with ‘thought process’ and his strength lies 
in the analysis of the function of knowledge, function being both 
individual and social. 

One would thus prefer to lay stress on the first paragraph 
in which ‘tlie given concept material’ and the development of 
this material are declared to be necessary for the development 
of ideology. The given concept material’ betrays a belief in 
the possibility of a thought-system becoming detached, aye, 
independent of social reality and remaining useful, at least, in 
the interest of critiques and desirable changes. Ultimately, 
therefore, social usefulness is one and only one of the tests for 
objective truth. That being so, thought and action unite infre¬ 
quently. They seem to have their own mating seasons, but they 
are unrecorded in calendars. 

The relevance of these views to the matter of the fall in 
academic standards, and therefore, to that of raising them, is 
great. They have fallen very low, because there has 
been a counter-revolution instead. Therefore, and this is 
important, a revolution is necessary to raise them. Such a 
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revolution would build up its adequate theories, which, in their 
turn, would create the necessary outlook and enthusiasm among 
the students. They would thus think and act and raise the 
standards by their own eflForts. But, as this author holds, though 
our revolution went off half-cock, though our national move¬ 
ment had no understanding of the context to be changed or a 
general view of the social order to be brought about, yet intel¬ 
lectual life and intellection have normally an order and standard 
of their own. Therefore all that can be suggested for the im- 
proveiilent of academic standards now is to bring our academic 
theories closer to our realities, criticise their general Iridden 
assumptions, which are the framework of the status quo, and 
above all, inject them, so to say, witli the objective validity of 
the historical process of knowledge, social order and tlieir inter¬ 
relations. Beyond this begin the faults in the Marxian sociology 
of the unity of knowledge and action. 

To conclude: direct administrative responsibility is mainly 
limited to the schools. In so far as they are the base of academic 
foundation, tlie state is duty bound to provide conditions for 
better teaching. Private colleges, which are at present run on 
competitive lines, have to be controlled, if not nationalised. In 
the universities, the optimal number of staff and students has 
to be adhered to. These, however, do not go deep into the 
nature of the problem. The curriculum has to be drastically 
changed. Its nucleus should be the history of ideas of every 
subject, including that of their method.. TTiat also should not 
lx? enough. History of ideas has to be shown, as far as is per¬ 
missible, in relation to the history of social development. Both 
must needs be grounded in the objective validity of the histori¬ 
cal process. Tliereby the intellectual basis of the tempo and 
of the alienation from action will be secured. Teachers can 
only supply the rules of the game, and probably, a little infec¬ 
tion. The role of the teachers is not as great as it is alleged. 
They are not gnri/s; they can at best be historically conscious. 
Tlie responsibility of the state thus appears to be greater on the 
whole than any other units in the complex of education in the 
matter of creating the socially necessary conditions for preventing 
the rot and uplifting the standards in knowledge. 



PART FOUR 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE 



i5. Social Problems 
in Fiction* 


Tagore has limited the score of problems in fiction as a 
work of art in a number of letters and articles. The most 
important of them appeared in the Parichaija some time ago 
under the.caption, ^SaJiityer Matraf The substance of Tagores 
argument is that no expression of opinions on problems should 
break up tlie composition of story. While admitting that 
human nature changes, that its interests are shifting towards ii 
discussion of intellectual problems, and that such changes in 
interests should come out in a novel, which must needs depict 
life, Tagore insists that the primary interests of human beings 
are c'omparatively stable, that the basic rules of literary com¬ 
position are more or less immutable, and that the enjoyment 
of literature is based on these permanent principles. Tagore 
continues that no opinions can be substituted for the creation 
of character, which is the chief concern of the novelist. The 
logical consistency of opinions on problems and an ethical con¬ 
formity to external codes are equally irrelevant to the plot. The 
relevancy consists in balance and completeness of the whole. 
Such is the essence of life, original and fruitional; therefore, 
this is the essence of art as well. Problems are materials, and 
materials are not to be confused with the finished product. 
Tagore adds that significant form of the whole is the gift of 
creative imagination, and not of logic and ratiocination. 


• A very interesting problem has been raised by Sri Dilip Kumar 
Roy in the appendix to his new novel, Ranger Paras. It is about 
the role of problems in modern fiction. I hasten to admit that I am 
not in a position to say how far the question arises from or is 
answered in the novel itself. My primary concern is with the 
appendix as «uch. The present essay is not to be taken as a review 
of Ranger Paras. 
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The above remarks are charged with the experience of 
ages. They set the norm for all arts, not to speak of fiction as 
a work of art. But in them there is a reproval of all violent 
departures and a toleration of minor changes. They are not 
aimed against the spirit of evolution: only they do not suffer 
mutation. It is particularly necessary to remember the quali¬ 
fications in Tagores essay—they are in the nature of minor 
adaptations. The three important ones are that (1) changing 
interests in our life should be and would be reflected in fiction; 
(2)*our life carries a lot of cargo which is not essential for our 
spirit but essential for steady sailing; imd (3) problems which 
are vital to the character, as in Gom, have a place in the pages 
of a novel. 

Let me state the opposite point of view. The modem novel 
is c‘o-extensive with modem modes of living. The appeal of 
Gora and Ghare-Bayere (Home and Outside) is considerably 
enhanced by the authors wonderful art of polemics. Certain 
characters, particularly those belonging to our class, l>est exhibit 
their inwardness through opinions on problems. Speech-making 
is nothing criminal; it is vital to the people of the age which 
has passed from reflexive action to reflective expression and 
discussion. Opinions and their statement mark a step in the 
gradual substitution of force by persuasion, which is the main 
contiibution of civilization. We cannot go back to the age of 
the gods and the heroes—they were an unthinking lot! We 
cannot be satisfied with mere action, hence with mere plot. The 
plea of plot for plot s sake is on par with that of art for art s sake. 
There is no ground for admitting the identity of plot witli art. 
In fact, this identity is extremely tenuous. Then again, pro¬ 
blems are never purely emotional. Pure emotions have never 
been known to exist. The essence of problems is always intel¬ 
lectual. Emotions collect round a predicament, but the way 
out is never by emotion. Problems would never come in a novel 
unless the emotions of the characters have failed, as they must 
always fail, to find a way out. As characters are hiunan beings, 
they cannot stew in the emotional juice for ever. Therefore, 
opinions on problenis are absolutely vital to the characters. If 
there is no finality in the judgment, it is no fault of the writer. 
Judgment has a core of experience, but it can never be described, 
it is the reporting of the judgment that the writer is concerned 
with when he is writing. As has been well said by a suggestive 
essayist—not experience itself but the author s judgment of his 
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experience is the essential material of fiction; not what he ob¬ 
serves but liis intentions and speculations concerning it/ ‘He is 
a poor master whose work surpasses liis judgment; he alone is 
adviuicing towards tlie perfection of art whose judgment sur¬ 
passes his work/ So wrote Leonardo da Vinci. The word 
‘judgment in these two quotations cannot mean complete silence 
on cruoial issues with which mere experiencing is satisfied. 
Experiences and events, in other words, situations, which portray 
character, may be as banally descriptive as statements of opi¬ 
nions. Of course, opinions would have to be interestingly put 
But it is the quality of reporting the judgment that is important. 
A string of interesting statements would never mark a style. 
Judgment, as such, relates experiences better than emotions, 
which, by their nature, tend to make us all one and reduce our 
very individuality, the source of perennial social interests, to a 
statistical sample. Emotions are great levellers of character; 
they destroy the relations which are the subject-matter of the 
artistic process. The artist who is preoccupied with one type of 
character is not rich in his artistry; the rich one must have a 
variety of characters of minor and major shades, whom he would 
relate by his judgment. The most important relation is that of 
conflict, and the business of relating must take this fact into 
account. The conflict is always a problem as it always presup¬ 
poses a value on one side, and on the other a fact or a 
situation. Hence a judgment or a problem is always proble¬ 
matic; can never satisfy ^1 parties. A problem that is settled for 
a reader has ceased to disturb; a problem with which he is satis¬ 
fied is a fact. So it is hardly fair to the novelist who 
posits a conflict and seeks to solve it according to hi$ own light, 
intellect and judgment, and then reports it by bringing it into 
the universe of public course, to say about him that he is merely 
Concerned with ‘intellectual opinions* and preoccupied with 
the nonossential or the irrelevant. His interests are deeper than 
parading his modernity; his interests are no less than the solu¬ 
tion of c*onflicts. If he does not resolve his maladjustments, he 
is not left in peace. The whole of the artistic process is to 
secure adequate adjustment between tlie artist s body and mind, 
between them, on the one hand, and situations which he has 
chosen or allowed to develop, on the other. I am told that the 
writing of a poem releases bodily tension, which is a physiolo¬ 
gical conflict, i.e., one on the vital plane, (as Dilip Kumar would 
probably like to call it). The reading of a poem performs a 
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similar service to the reader, if we are to trust the authority of 
a pure and elegant* poet like Housman. No wonder, for the 
poet as an artist establishes connexions between interests hitherto 
suspected to be diverse. Tliis is the essence of his craftsman- 
ship as a maker of images. And the better the craftsmanship 
the more serious the nature of the conflict that it has attempted 
to solve. The so-called "pure* poet selects images which do not 
contradict but fit in with each other, and thus emancipated from 
the vulgar touch of quotidian life causes no disturbance, no 
discomfort in the mind of the reader. The cloying sweetness 
thus produced is not poetry but its delusion. The bad ‘pure* 
artists who avoided problems may have a certain de¬ 
gree of virtuosity, but it is not craftsmanship. The test 
of craftsmanship is the mastery of a difficulty, and not 
its avoidance. The suggestion to avoid virtuosity or pedan¬ 
try may equally be offered to those who would not touch pro¬ 
blems with a barge-pole, those who write amiable essays, sweet 
poems and harmonious fiction. They have energies left to be 
pedantic, not those who grapple with conflicts of life and seek 
to extend the old technique. The above remarks do not refer 
to tragic art alone. Yet, as tragic art is still considered to be 
great art, it may easily set the norm for all types, if any eternal 
principle of art were possible to discover at all. 

The underlying assumptions of this discussion are more 
interesting than its form of articulation. The word ‘story* is 
used by Tagore in the sense of a plan or plot, and the word 
‘problem’ in the sense of content. I accept the words in his sense. 
The scope of the word ‘art* should also be clear. When ‘art* is 
mentioned in criticism we should be definite as to whetlier we 
are using the word from the point of view of the artist or of 
the reader (or spectator, or listener). In other words, we should 
make up our minds as to whether we are more interested in the 
process of creation or in the fact of achievement. I am con¬ 
vinced that a lot of confusion prevails on account of shifts in 
the meaning of words. In this discussion, so long as we refer to 
creative imagination consistently, we should concentrate on the 
process and not on the product. The consistency lies in the fact 
that the pages of a book have to be written one after another 
and turned over to come to the end-product, at which point 
only we are entitled to judge the whole. Retrospection is never 
before the last page is reached. The assumption is that we, as 
readers, do not jump from the beginning to the conclusion and 
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skip over dull pages. Words are the materials wliich determine 
the technique of writing, and they do not overlap but run 
serially to make the sentence, the paragraph, the chapter, and 
the completed book. This temporal succession is the basis of 
literary technique. Therefore, in literature, the sense of the 
whole is postponed later thim in painting or in sculpture or even 
in architecture, where, owing to the peculiar constitution of the 
eye, the form can be guessed at once, i.e., even when details 
are being studied. Thus deprived of the pleasure of dispersion 
and of the simultaneously immediate feeling for a structural 
unity, the process of the literary artist becomes more slow and 
processional. It is almost like a slow-motion picture of life. 
The process of assimilating the content naturally becomes the 
immediate preoccupation of the writer. 

Now, it seems that there are at least two ways of writing, 
i.e., expressing the process of assimilation. One way is by 
planning ahead. Another way is by letting the subject or the 
content behave as it likes. Automatic writing, as in psychic 
experiments, is seldom literary. So far as planned writing is 
concerned, the following remarks may be oflFered: 

(1) So far as is known, there is hardly a single instance 
of the original plan remaining unchanged and ejected by 
exigencies of new ideas or new situations, which crop up 
inconveniently. 

(2) Even originally, there are plans more than one in 
number and the artist, for a good deal of time, remains 
hesitant. The plan itself is an exercise in the conditional 
mood. 

(3) The exigencies demand a good deal of attention, 
and it may well be that they earn a form at the cost of the 
main story. The artist may grow to love it so that it is 
handled in a much more careful manner than the main plot. 

(4) The characters and situations, the moment they 
are well-drawn, may assume independence and refuse to be 
drilled or regimented to the service of the main plot. 

As has been indicated above, the plan or plot is the same 
thing as the form, and the plan is the only thing that the artist 
can from the beginning impose on the content, which is the 
aitisHc process of managing the materials, viz., problems and 
words; the rest grows and is checked along with the process of 
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Creation. Besides, there is some sense in the phrase—it is the 
height of art to hide itself. A plan must prepare for its own 
demise. That novel is really ill-writtcm which shows the blue¬ 
print on every page. That ‘elegant’ lady is ill-dressed who 
shows lier whale-bones. 

So far as ‘unplanned’ writing is concerned, it should never 
1 k‘ allowed to mean that there is not even a vague conception 
of a character or an apprehension of the story s doom or denoue¬ 
ment. The legitimate meaning of the unplanned type of fiction 
is to be understood in terms of the writer’s wishes. In this case, 
the general wish is to (1) keep the play of tlie mind more in the 
background; (2) allow tlie charactei*s and incidents to speak for 
themselves; (3) accumulate details, each of which has a natural 
right to exist as a fact does in actual life, only indirectly related 
to imother through living, but apparently isolated and dissocia¬ 
ted; and, lastly, (4) give pleasure by surprise when the whole 
edifice emerges suddenly like a ship out of a yard. 

Some of the best examples of the latter type of writing are 
the best fic'tion of modem times. The cumulative effect of the 
whole of a Ixjok like James Joyces Ulysses is assuredly one 
within the range of aesthetic pleasures. The quantity of detail 
is no disparagement, for in accordance with the laws of process, 
quantity may twist into quality. Therefore, the seeming ab¬ 
sence of an original plan, after a careful analysis, may reveal 
one of a type different from that of a ‘constructed' novel. Here 
the critic c*omes in and performs a legitimate function in show¬ 
ing up the deceptive chaos, incidentally pointing out to the 
unwary that their absence of habitual response to a plan 
is not necessarily the absence of a plan. Tlie plan of ‘unplanned* 
novel is an emergent quality which cannot be posited at the 
start. 

The two styles of writing have been separated at the 
instance of the opinions of novelists themselves. We have seen 
that the antithesis is hidden beneath almost similar practices. 
The greatest common measure is the pressure of the subject of 
characters and of situations. The more vital the subject, the 
more alive the character, the more complicated the situation, the 
greater is the degree of apostasy from the original motive 
and the orthodox execution. In other words, the very end of the 
artistic process, viz., the perfecting of materials, defeats itself 
at the very moment of perfection. The living content is always 
intransigent and intractable, I mean, the conterit that has re- 
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strived life from tlie iirtist. This particular tragic situation every 
artist lias to meet at some stage or the other ot his activity. The 
c!onclusion is that the plan, as the scic?ntisl ma)' be conceded to 
possess it when he is working at the laboratory under controlled 
conditions, or the form, as the engineer draws it in a blueprint, 
is not essential to fiction as such. It has been present in most 
good noveLs. In others, the details have blurred it where it 
existed. In many cases, it is an invention, and not a discovery of 
the critic to satisfy those who sec^k to compensate their own 
irrationality by constantly looking for rationality in the mental 
processes of authors, the silent accused. So far from the point 
of view of the process of writing fiction. 

The point of view of the critic is somewhat different at a 
later stage. At the beginning it is the same as when the critic 
is closely following the artist’s unfolding. Then the critics work 
is passively repetitive. But the critic soon bc^comes active and 
rc?gisters a diffc?rent point of v\c^^\ To measure this difference 
we must know that critics are of different types; at least, tlie 
same critic shifts his grounds constantly. There is the phase 
(or type) of technical scholarship when the critic looks to the 
facts and the events and at their relations, i.e., when he is a 
technician and exercises his sense of fact. Here slovenliness 
and inaccuracy in workmanship is the chief enemy. There is the 
phase of evaluation when the critic is a judge pf values. Here 
the slips in psychology and sociology are to be pointed out. 
Then there is the aesthetic stage when the critic discovers canons 
r)f art. Here he is a metaphysician and talks in abstract lan¬ 
guage. An ideal critic would have a beautiful proportion of 
the necessary doses of the sense of fact, the sense of values and 
the sense of the abstract. The critic who possesses the first in a 
high degree would not usually care very much for planning, as 
be is more interested in details. The critic whose sense of 
values is strong is more likely to be pleased by a fiction con¬ 
structed on a model. The philosopher of aesthetics would 
behave likewise, as the form is usually held to be more abstract 
than c*ontents. Whether the form will bear the weight of phi¬ 
losophy or not is another matter. Usually, the philosopher is 
too high for poor particulars. 

The difference between the points of view of the critte is 
.smudged by the central feature of literary technique. It has 
been noticed before that words are the materials which deter¬ 
mine the technique of writing, and they do not overlap but run 
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serially. In other words, the writer writes serially and has to 
follow a temporal succession. Now, the critic, whichever type he 
may belong to, whichever stage he is in, is supposed to have 
read the book from the first page to the last. He records his 
impressions of the book, finds fault with it and appraises it after 
reading the whole book. The impression need not always be of 
the whole, but after reading the whole. Therefore, at the 
moment of writing he may be said to have made an escape 
from seriality. But it is a temporary escape, for he returns to 
his loll or his love. Even the aesthetic pUlosopher who loves 
to talk abstractly on the whole, or the form, cannot but relate 
his generalisations to the details and to the artistic process of 
relating those details, if he is to be taken seriously at all. The 
critic must always have a sense of fact, before he can have a 
sense of values, or a sense of the abstract. He can have it in an 
undeveloped form. Thus it is that the process of writing is 
important from either point of view. Therefore, the problem 
of form or content, in the light of the technical process of writ¬ 
ing, is, really and truly, one of technique, i.e., one of handling 
the materials. The content is primary, in the sense that notliing 
more fixed and concrete is behind it. 

A corollary to the above remarks: Significance is suitability 
to the purpose, particularly to the immediate purpose of creating, 
expressing, or ‘operating,’ as the Schoolmen said. Operating or 
making, which is the sphere of art, is to be distinguished from 
demonstrating, which is the work of the Man of teaming. If 
the chief reference of art is to the operating on materials, the 
meaning of the term ‘significant’ will be with reference to the 
operat^ materials themselves. Meaning of words does not exist 
bi^ore words are written or spoken. What comes out later 
should not be treated as cause. There is a temporality in this 
causal relation as well. 

The above remarks are based on the assumption that the 
artist has a mind which operates on the materials, for otherwise 
artistic process is a misnomer and art is equated to being. In 
truth, it belongs to the sphere of becoming; or as the scholastics 
put it, recta ratio facUbiliurnr^'^tixe undeviating determination of 
work to be done.’ TTie process of artistic creation is an affair of 
the most severely practical intellect.’ The word ‘practical’ is to 
be understood in the sense that all the faculties are to be used 
for a specific pmrpose, however vaguely conceived, by the artist 
who must have some intdlect The act of using our faculties is 
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an expression of the dynamics of human appetite. Thus it is 
that artistic process and craftsmanship belong to the same genre. 
Another conclusion is that *intellectuar problem is a tautology 
and that it has no existence apart from any other problem. 

Nobody can predicate which type of fiction will yield a 
greater amount of pleasure, the planned or the unplanned one. 
But this has to be admitted that the emphasis on content is 
sanctioned by the modem temper. In this age reason is un¬ 
popular. The very hubbub about planning in a world of 
competition confirms my view. Living is found to be dis¬ 
continuous and no C'onsolation in religion is being found. 
Scientific method does not assure continuity and the majority 
cannot make religion out of poetry. If we have any faith at all, 
it is in a chance coUocation and fortuitous concourse. That is 
no faith, but its apology. Modem fiction cannot but reflect this 
attitude. The result is an emphasis on details and a correspond¬ 
ing staccato and syncopated development in fiction. The form¬ 
lessness of life thus conceived has its parallel in a disbelief of 
artistic form. Probably, it is not pure anarchy. There is the 
promise of creation in the womb of this chaos. When the social 
content is such, at least one meaning of significance in die 
phrase "significant form* is a corresponding formlessness. Is the 
universe so complete, formed and concluded that the novelist 
should c*ome to a completion and give a form to this welter? 
Where is the stability of the content? The tempo is so fast now¬ 
adays that a year now is equivalent to a past decade. 

Probably, it is ‘creative imagination* that is expected to 
stabilise and reduce this welter to a shape. But much of this 
imagination which artists are supposed to possess as a special 
faculty is memory and a forward-looking tendency combined— 
‘memory fringed with anticipation.* As to creation, more often 
than not it is the permutation and combination of old forms. 
What remains of creation is a reflection of new content for 
which the mirror of the mind is to be placed at a new angle. 
The newness consists in a preliminary unfamiliarity of the con¬ 
tent to the public. The angle is the individuaFs, but only in the 
first instance. Of course, the clearer the face of the mirror, the 
Ixjtter the reflection. The clearing process is not automatic. 
is done by logic, by technique, by judgment. The logic is formal 
iuid dynamic. The formal logic usually proceeds by correspond* 
ence between propositions—which makes for lucidity of expres-^ 
sion and ease of communication, in other words, which helps in 
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the process of making the unfamiliar familiar; the dynamic logic 
proceeds by knowing the causes of changes in the social content, 
in other words, by understanding the nature of problems and 
conflicts. 

It is then that the creative’ aitist goers on to solve them 
in a new synthesis. Creative imagination, even if it exists, is 
not opposed to logic, either formal or dynamic. When it is 
opposed, it can never offer a form to anything. There is a noble 
sentence in Shelley’s ‘Defemce of Poetry’.... ‘Sounds as well 
as thoughts have relation l^^th between each other and towards 
that which they represent, and a perception of the order of the 
relations of thought.* When the order of the relations of thought 
is recognised in what is usually taken to be the sphere of the 
npn-Iogical, viz., the poetic, it does not behove the pedestrian 
artist to rise superior to all c^onsiderutions of logic. Creative 
imagination is not above logic. I wonder whether it is a special 
faculty at all. At best, it is a novel nomenclature for a very 
old thing, a high degree of teclinical efficiency which lends spon¬ 
taneity and a glow to the finish. Its mysterious nature is pro¬ 
bably due to the poverty of our technique for psychological 
analysis. 

There is one other assumption of the discussion about which 
I want to make my position clear. It is that the artist obeys 
his own laws, and as such, is above all other social considera¬ 
tions. I now find that unless the position of the artist in the 
process of social change is properly understood, profitable dis¬ 
cussion becomes impossible. Henc'e a few words are necessarv. 

It may be argued from what has been said in a previous 
paragraph about the artistic process that it is not different from 
social conduct inasmuch as both are practical, both demand 
intellectual efforts and both involve an 'undeviating determina¬ 
tion of work to be done.’ This equation is legitimate within 
certain limits. The artist is a social being, his logic of creation 
(whichever it might be, emotional or intellectual) is social, and 
bis materials are social. The logical process of an individual is 
determined to a great extent by his sodal status and training. 
On the other hand, social conduct may be raised to an art, as 
mi was in China. Yet there is a distinction. The scholastics 
gave the name of prudence to the principle of social conduct. 
Fhidence and making (art), both have first to judge and then 
to command. The chief function of prudence is to command, 
which is the virtue of the aristocrat of the head of the Chinese 
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family, nay, that of any family which has any high tone of social 
conduct; that of making is to judge, which is the virtue of the 
artist. Judgment is an intellectual exercise, even ‘the suspension 
of judgment’ is so. Prudence is an exercise of willing. Intellect 
belongs to the individual; the society c/m society has no intellect. 
Besides, the very technique of writing in seclusion (even read¬ 
ing) makes for a certain exclusiveness for the writer (and the 
reader). He seems to think.that he is exercising his own judg¬ 
ment and behaving in accordance with his own laws. An actor 
floes not get this chance, nor does the Hindustani musician whose 
music is accompanied by the tom-tom. Much less so the head 
or any member of the family. But looking deeply into the 
artists method, we find that certain habits, customs, mores are 
working through him. The words are not his creation, the syntax 
is not his, the meaning must be communicated. No individualist, 
no believer in personality can get round this objection that 
language, the very material and the medium of his art, is a 
social product. A poet may attribute a privates meaning to his 
words, coin a phrase or an idiom, invert the order of sentences, 
may disobey syntactical rules, but there is a limit to his playing 
the truant. He must make himself understood by his own set 
at least. A fiction-writer has to address a larger public in any 
case. And though he, like Joyce, might seemingly go on utter¬ 
ing words and phrases as they come, he cannot cut off his moor¬ 
ings entirely. Words have roots; some roots go deep; others 
sprawl on the surface. In the case of Joyce they go as far down 
as Iceland. Similarly with syntax, which is determined by 
social experience, or, in tei*m of the new psychology, the collec¬ 
tive unconscious. The entire process of intellection is a gene¬ 
ralisation from collective wisdom, if not the wisdom of society, 
at least that of a particular dominant section of it. Thus it is 
that the artist is a social being, and l>ecause he gives a twist 
to the words, adds to their meaning, arranges them in his 
way, he is still himself. The artistic process is conditioned 
by the social process, yet separated from it. The artist s forte is 
judgment, and not pnidence. Naturally, he is not of the same 
category as a statesman or a political leader. 

So far as ‘the laws of being’ are concerned, I doubt if there 
has ever been an artist who was bom with a knowledge of them. 
If it were so, volumes would not have l^pen written on the 
evolution of their ‘mind and art.’ Even Keats, who was a bom 
poet if there is any such creature in Enghsh literature, took time 
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to discover them. Tagore discovered them early eaough, yet 
some time did elapse. And has he finished unfolding them or 
creating them? Most certainly not. Otherwise what is the 
secret of his perpetual youth, his ever-greramess, his adventurous 
joum^ into the recesses of his deep self? If ‘laws of b^g’ 
could have been so easily formulated or unearthed, artists would 
have been plentiful like blackberries. That they are not only 
proves my thesis that the discovoy or the framing of the laws 
of being is a rigorous discipline which lasts throughout the life* 
Hme of all serious artists. I leave the question of success open, 
for I have not made up my mind as to whether there are any 
eternal laws, whether can be discov^ed or set, and, if at 
all, whether they are by art or spiritual exercise. In other words, 
I am not sure whether art can be a substitute for spiritual dis¬ 
cipline. With my present knowledge and experience I consider 
Richards’ suggestion that poetry or art can act as a substitute for 
religion rather tenuous. 'Iherefore, all that the artist can ever 
hope to do is to frame certain generalisations about his compara¬ 
tively stable moods. There is no certainty about this stability nor 
is the stability desirable, for the artist who is always dictated by 
one law of his being bores in no time. And then the generali¬ 
zation need not be honest at all. Every generalization is an 
intellectual process; it is beset by all the dangerous trickeries of 
intellect for economising energy. The artist must note on the 
impermanent and die relatively stable. He builds on sands 
which are shifting slowly. Even Himalayan truths have floating 
bottoms. 

The upshot is that no fiction writer, even as an artist, can 
avoid the social process. A mere writer accepts it on trust, a 
fashionable writer exercises prudence in using it for his popu¬ 
larity, and the supreme artist has a personal mode of expression 
besides. The sodal content is dynamic, therefore it is full 
of conflict. Conflict is the ‘necessity’ of the social order, and 
necessi^ can never avoid conflict as his subject-matter. His 
relationship with this conflict requires judgment in the selection 
of his attitude towards it. The solution of the conflict, no less 
than die release of his tension, is an intellectual exercise of the 
highest order. All problems are intellectual in that sense. It is 
by judgment on this that a fiction writer as an artist becomes 
the leader of society. He can never be a leader of society rhat 
is full of prejudices. He can only be a mouthpiece of that society. 
His potentiality corresponds to that of the society, for he is 
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primarily a man of intellect and judgment, and not a man of 
will-power, command and prudence. 

My conclusions can be reduced to the following categorical 
statements: 

That form is seldom imposed by tlie artist upon the 
content. 

That content is always social. 

That both content and form reflect the social process, 
and not society. 

That the social process is dialectic, creating problems 
at every step by opposition. 

That problems are the whole matter and their solution 
the whole manner of the art of fiction. 

That the solution is by knowledge or understanding as 
it is now called and not by a special faculty called creative 
imagination. Down^ writes that ‘valid imaginative reconstruc¬ 
tion must develop from scientific insight.’ 

That there is little distinction between art and crafts¬ 
manship; they have the same core, the problem of solving 
technical difficulties and conquering the opposition of mat¬ 
ter. In art, the matter that opposes is the old form of art 
fixed and sanctified by old forms of society. 

As such novels worthy of serious attention are problemaHc. 
The need of solving the problems is the same for all; the 
artist’s personality is in his personal solution. If the personal 
solution is accepted by the readers, present or future, he is allow¬ 
ed to continue as an artist or accepted as such. The point to be 
noted here is whether it is his personality or mere individuality. 
More important than these propositions is the fact that problems 
are the very texture of some fine modem novels, their very bone 
of bones, their flesh, their very own. 



16. Sociology of InSan 
Literature 


1 

The hasic assumfuons of the ariicle* ari*: few and simple. 
Literary traditions and experiments, which form the subject 
matter of both literary history and literature, are an expression 
and a very effective means of communication of cultural tradi¬ 
tions and experiments, which in their turn, affect and are affec¬ 
ted by the social process. Their relations iu'e mutual transac¬ 
tions; but for the sake of convenience they may be understood 
<nther from the point of view of singular structure or total deve¬ 
lopment. In so far as the need of an all-India approach and its 
correct analysis is urgent today, the discovery of the total form 
of Indian literary development subscribing to the general fonn 
of India's cultural change and subserving in the long run the 
overall social process is more purposive than any sectional 
partial view of a specific Indian literature, or a critical review of 
the achievement of literary artists therein. A general survey of 
Indian literature also posits a beUef in the existence of its general 
form. Such a belief is warranted by philological and historical 
facts. Thus it is that the treatment here is dynamic, cultural 
and social, that is sociological. 

The source of order in the diverse literary forms was San¬ 
skrit literature, which was the creation of an elite group, while 


^ TOis essay was prepared about two years ago, primarily at 
the insistence of the representative of an American Foundation. As 
the scheme did not materialise, the essay in its revised form was 
taken over by the American University and the Fii* University of 
the USA. Even then I have not been able to locate it. 

The study of social processes involved in literary ideas, literary 
teclmiques and literary situation is an unexplored tract in India. 
Articles published so far suffer from the following defects: (a) Un¬ 
familiarity with the principles and methods of sociology, (b) The 
over-simplification of* Marxist interpretation, and (c) Indifference 
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the diversities arose out of the folk tales, rhymes and songs, 
which came from the pe<iple. The former often absorbed the 
latter and produced a composite literary order that lasted through 
centuries. The livingness of common social traditions, which 
the elite group had with their prestige established outside lite¬ 
rature, was largely responsible for tlie continuity of literary 
forms in the midst of literary changes. These clianges, it must 
be noted, were not large in number or momentous in quality. 
The relative permanence of social traditions was due to the 
following factors which the elite group intelligently utilised. 

Various tribes and peoples lived together for ages in the 
context of political decentralisation which gave them freedom 
to exist as they willed, and thus removed one major impetus to 


to what is happening to literatures other than that in the writer's 
mothertongue. The first two defects can be removed by a wider 
spread of sociology, but the removal of the last one, which is really 
a deficiency, depends partly on the literatures, and partly on the 
success of a research project under which representatives of diffc* 
rent Indian literatures can be brought together to produce a joint- 
work of social and literary import. Sociology does not yet enjoy 
the prestige it deserves, though it is on the way to do so, thwks 
mainly to the presence in India of American experts in social scien¬ 
ces, who, however, are more of anthropologists than sociologists; nor 
is there any Indian institution which can undertake the scheme. Yet 
the time is propitious. 

India, which has always been one, is more consciously one today 
than ever. The same social processes are working in almost every 
part of India, and more or less the same literary techniques are 
being adopted in every Indian literature. Literary magazines worth 
the name carry translations of literary work in other Indian langu¬ 
ages. In short, Indian literatures are tending to become Indian 
literature. Sanskritic forms, the wide base of social solidarity, and 
a certain conformity to norms of behaviour and attitude once ac¬ 
counted for India’s literaxy similarities. Now it is the impact of the 
world forces which the west has brought to India in the shape of 
new ideas and new modes of living. Old mores, folkways, customs 
and institutions are dissolving in every part of India, and the fact 
is apparent to all who read in their mo^ertongue. Perhaps it is 
more so in one area or better reflected in one literature than in an¬ 
other. Yet every Indain is an heir to change. This essay is built 
on that fact and is charged with the destiny it indicates. If it suc¬ 
ceeds in its purpose, it should enjoy the additional advantage of 
focussing the attention of writers in the state language of India on 
the importance of regional languages and of heightening their con¬ 
sciousness of being Indian writers. 

A few points in connection with the research on the sociology of 
an emergent Indian literature may be noted. After all, the essay is 
only an outline. It needs to be filled up by particular references. 
The author has actively participated in the formative processes of 
the Bengali literature alone; he has had indirect contact with Hindi, 
which he reads, and Urdu literature, which he does not read but 
which he has enjoyed through the medium of friends in the long 
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revolutionary change. Their economic se]f-su£Bciency in the 
context of rural needs, the undeveloped means of communica¬ 
tion, and a comparatively less pronounced impact of urban life, 
which elsewhere made the villages yield their surplus to the 
cities in a stream and proved an incentive to changes in modes 
of production, bred an attitude of social acceptance. Tlie insti¬ 
tution of caste and family and guild apprenticeship in particular 
hardened the social crust. Intellectual traditions of Karma and 
a loose form of toleration, which in the absence of the Church 
permitted coexistence of sects, creeds and religions so long as 
they did not upset the social hierarchy, made for a certain degree 
of uniformity that burked the desire for material change. 

At the same time, it would be unhistorical to ignore the 
exchange of forms and contents between the Sanskrit and 


course of his stay at Lucknow, the famous seat of Urdu. Other lite¬ 
ratures he knows still less. His contact with them has been establi¬ 
shed through correspondence and personal talks with writers and 
critics, and the histories or appraisals when they are written in 
English. So research should start by checking up the generalizations 
ventured here. If in that process they are discarded, the author will 
only be too pleased. Occasion will then arise to rewrite this essay. 
Meanwhile, it is no more than a working hypothesis, for which it is 
necessary that it should be more interesting than true. 

The checking may proceed on the following lines: 

Selection of any social attitude. It has to be traced in pre- 
British writings, which are usually poetic. Its Arst change during 
the initial impact with western ideas has then to be followed. Sub** 
sequent reactions are usually dichotomised into acceptance and re¬ 
jection. These are depicted in personal literary situations, parti¬ 
cularly in novels, stories and dramas. They have then to be connect¬ 
ed with speeches and writings of social reformers and orthodox 
protagonists. (Public apathy or indifference is, however, important.) 
Then the features of the next phase of acceptance, i.e., the changes 
in the ideas brought about by relevant social forces and also the com¬ 
promises, are to be obtained. 

The spread of the ideas is to be then noticed and measured by 
(a) recurrence of the theme, and (b) the corresponding reading habit, 
if possible. Let us take the position of the girl-wife in the husband’s 
family as an example. The conflict, when it arises, is usually 
threefold: (a) inter-familial, that is between the folkways of the 
girl’s and husband’s families; (b) intra-familial, that is commonly 
between the wife and the mother-in-law, or the elderly resident 
women relations of the husband; (c) intra-age, which revolves round 
the question of both physical and intellectual maturity. The conflict 
may be contrasted with the harmonious relations between the wife 
and her mates, young sisters of the husband or brother-in-law, their 
jokes and badinage. Rituals and the early familial training in role¬ 
taking are important agencies of harmony. 

In natural families other conflicts arise, e.g., the eternal 
triangle, political ideas and the individualistic notions moving round 
the natural right of woman as such to freedom. The older methods 
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Prakrit literatures. The forms and contents were absorbed in 
classical Sanskrit literature. Indian aestheticians of poetry re¬ 
cognised regional styles or ritL ‘Debased’ language in the Ups 
of common folk and women in particular, is common in classical 
Sanskrit dramas. On the other hand, Prakrit forms tended to 
approximate to the classic Sanskrit norms. These adjustments, 
however, did not disturb the placidity of the flow. In the process 
of slow accommodation, the Sanslaitic tradition was almost 
always the dominant partner. Its dominance was established 
in ample measure in philosophical and musical literature as 
well. Indianization with the help of a Brahminical-Sanskrit 
culture led to the emergence of a recognisable totality. Even 
so late as the sixteenth century one Bengali author translated his 
work into Sanskrit to make it understood by Indian devotees. 

The impact of Islam on Indian culture was marked. No 
sphere of cultural life remained imtouched. Under the Muslim 
rule, which was much longer than the British rule, a cultural 


of conflict-resolution are to be set against the new, e.g., escape into 
religion, escape into jobs, into party, singly or jointly. The part 
played by children in the resolution is important. References^ 
to divorce, companionate marriage, companionship or comradeship 
are to be arranged and the various attitudes scrutinised in the light 
of the literary situations as they develop and end. Intrusion of the 
author’s views needs to be separated from the natural development 
of the story and characters. A very useful beginning has been made 
by Prof. G. S. Ghurye in his article on social change in Maharashtra 
in the Sociological Bulletin (Vol. 1. No. 1) 

Once the outline is indicated, the next step should be the 
adoption of one or more suitable techniques for the measure¬ 
ment of attitudes. It is obvious that such techniques and questions 
should be amended in the light of local conditions. Probably, that 
too will not be enough. Two more corrections will be needed. The 
findings of literary attitudes have to be checked up by the survey of 
social attitudes conducted separately, though simultaneously. A com¬ 
parison of these two sets of findings will lead to some reliable, that 
is, scientific generalizations in the sociology of Indian literature. 
The stress on scientific sociology can, however, be overdone; it can 
be rectified by history and by the biographical details of authors 
and readers. So far as readers are concerned, their reading habits 
require intensive study. A beginning may be made with school 
and college libraries and records of publishing houses when 
they are available, which usually they are not. One can, however, 
start with Lester Asheim’s report on the conference on reading deve¬ 
lopment published on behalf of the American Book Publishers 
Council. Failing that, the historical-critical method followed by 
Kellet on literary taste and George Orwell^s essays on boys* litera¬ 
ture in England or the historico-sociological method in Hauser’s 
Social History of Art may be tried. The latter is apt to become 
impressionistic, but so long as no research-project is forthcoming, it 
is better than doing nothing. 
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syntliesis Wtis attained. For our purpose, the birth of Urdu and 
the resurgence of Bhakti and mystic cults are significant. Urdu 
is definitely an Indian language. Starting from camps and 
towns, it spread over a large part of nortliem India and certain 
regions in the south. Probably under court patronage and with 
the penetration of Muslim rule in the liinterland through the 
new revenue system and the judiciary, tliis new language came 
eloscjr to the people in course of time. It almost acquired a new 
base by annexing certain forms of Hindi. Till the other day, 
Hindustani was almost indistinguishable from Urdu. Gradually, 
politics intervened; Hindus and Muslims were sought to be kept 
apart; and Urdu became more Persianised and Hindi more San- 
sl^tised. Urdu imported signs and symbols from distant lands, 
and Hindi from distant times. The result is well known; Hindi, 
^modernised’ after independence, is not miderstood by the peo¬ 
ple of India; nor, one is sure, is ‘modernised’ Urdu by the aver¬ 
age Pakistani. Six Bengali Pakistanis were shot diuring the 
Urdu-Bengali agitation. Thus one important means of com¬ 
munication between two religious communities—a means that 
was enriched both by Muslims and Hindus—has been severed. 
Be that as it may, Urdu was in a fair way of becoming an inter¬ 
regional language, at lejist so far as courtly behaviour was 
.concerned. 

'The literary significance of Bhakti, however, consisted in 
the renaissance of regional languages with all that it meant in 
the way of cultural peculiarities of the different na HonglitiBg, 
Rama and Sita of the original Sanskrit RamayaTia of Valmiki are 
not quite the same as the Rama and Sita of Tulsidas and Krit- 
tibas of the Muslim period. Other devotional poems and songs 
of the period belong to a genre different from that of the Vedic 
verses. In short, regional and folk elemoits at last got a ohanoe. 
Mystic cults and literatures were more sharply dissident. Theh^ 
•emphasis on the individual was as much a protest against 
’priestly rule as their doctrine of love was against the law of 
karma, the way of knowledge (grutn-marga) and rituals of the 
Brahmins. The very fact that mysticism, including Sufism, was 
the utmost limit of protest is an evidence of the closed nature of 
the society. In an open society other manifestations of protest 
and desired change are possible, but in a closed society mysti- 
•dsm appears to be the only way out of the shell. Thus it is 
that the balance of unity with diversity in literary fmms was 
maintained oyer a large period of the Muslim rule with die help 
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of mystic and fihakti literatures catering for the peoples in the 
regions, Sanskrit litrature for the dwdndling old elite group, 
and Urdu suited to the needs of those who lived near and in the 
courts. But it must be said that the final tilt of the balance was 
towards order and continuity. 

Like mystic cults falling in line witli the orthodox theobgy, 
the new forms of literature began to inform to the older ones. 
The social agency for the purpose was'the flexibility of the caste 
.system into which the new setts were slowly incorporated. (But 
the caste system drew its fine on Muslims. Tlie sects assum- 
lated were Hindu-Muslim sects and were recruited from lower 
castes and classes.) Its literary counterpart was the Sanskritir 
zation of forms. In certain regions, a few literaiy’ forms emerged 
<jut of the impact of Islam while others were borrowed from its 
indigenous elements. The distinction coincided with the differ¬ 
ences in the courtly and popular taste. 

Basic material reasons of such comparative stability and 
continuity in the Uterary modes of communication are not far 
to seek. Historical research does not divulge any vital change 
in this period either in the productive or the social relations. No 
serious technological innovation is reported to have taken place. 
Feudal relations were only broadened and deepened; modes of 
production continued with minor changes at the fringe of agri¬ 
culture; trade was facilitated and hampered alternately; cur¬ 
rency muddles and unfair taxes oftoa conspired; royal exactions 
were often heavy and imcertain. But, by and large, conditions 
of living were easy; trades moved to and fro, if not always 
safely; hundies, dieques of indigenous banks, enjoyed currency; 
wealth did not flow out of the land; and public works often 
came to tire rescue of die people. 

The real harm was the restriction of the horizon. Gone were 
the days of cultural expansion, and in came many mov^ents of 
counter-reformation centering in the Smritis. Leiumed commen¬ 
taries on academic points were writtmi in elaborate forms, and 
they did duty for dreative worki Indian society had tum^ in¬ 
ward, and the creativity (ff the people appeared to be on die 
downgrade. Only the defdice-mechanism of Hindu institutions 
kept Indian cultural traditions going. Indian society, IndtAn cul¬ 
ture, Indian literatures still comprehensive and rich, were too 
stable, too static, too formal at the time when the west probed 
into this land. The area of communication was shrinking ap d 
its lines were atrophied. The influence of the west on fnitian 
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society has been greater in scope and intensity than that of Islam. 
Muslim rule had not de^ly affected Indian trade.and commerce 
except on certain rare occasions when taxes were imposed on 
Hindus—and most traders were Hindu—or currencies were tam¬ 
pered wth. It had never touched the village-community. 

The East India Companies immediately harmed indigenous 
trade and commerce capit^, and once the English company esta¬ 
blished itself it took no time to destroy the panchayat. Feudal 
relations were preserved in their pristine purity in the ‘native’ 
states despite, probably to consoli^te, political annexation. In 
the important wealth-producing eastern regions, a new feudal 
class was imposed, but the imposition did not lead to any agricul¬ 
tural improvement or to a basic change in the feudal relations. 
If anything, the sector of production was limited. The zamindar 
lived on surplus revenue and drifted to the dty. Along with the 
establishment of oum^hip, which was divorced from produc¬ 
tivity and responsibility towards agricultural improvement, 
came the introduction of English literary education to create a 
dass that would support a government equally divorced from 
society. These two c^ses, the landlord and the literati, formed 
the middle class, who were not the bourgeoisie of the west nor 
the Sethis of earlier India, neither quite the manorial lords of 
medieval Europe combining military and administrative duties 
with the exaction of feudal dues nor even the geographical 
middle of two sharp opposites. They were an uprooted class who 
were k^t hanging in mid air. But the English educated 
middle class acted as a medium, a sort of transmission belt of 
western culture. Be it ever remembered widi gratitude that 
the early Indian pioneers of western culture made die best of 
their social situation. Men like Raja Ram Mohan Roy were 
steeped in both types of culture and deliberately accepted die 
challenge of the west. And the west too had not yet dedined. 
Western Europe was yet developing; capitalism was dien a 
progressive force; science was on the march; and democracy, 
nationalism, humanism still had cxmtent and glamour. 

It is interesting to note the d^di of die weston infl uenne 
over the mind and behaviour of the first batch of Tnilint. 
intellectuals. It reminds one of the Soviet fasring t ion of the 
Indian youth; it was probably stronger. Even die opposition 
to that influence on the ground of materialism and of its 
foreign, is strikingly similar to the present charge agafairf Com¬ 
munism. Probably, the commonness is in the unreality and in 
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the attempt of one stratum to transform it into reality. In any cas^ 
the social unreality of the first stage in the history of Indo* 
European contact was to haunt the Indo>British (or An^o> 
Indian) culture for days to come. Perhaps the finest example 
of that attempt was the new literatures. Indian literatures after 
the British period developed along comparatively new lines. 
The hold of Sanskritic forms, though fim in t^ beginning, 
ultimately became weak because these forms would not 
reco^rise or could not even face the new social content. The 
time was ripe for laying a new cable. So long as it connected 
one segment of the Indian people with the west, it did not 
immediately matter if it did not connect with die rest 


n 

The various new Indian literatures developed the following 
general features in course of time. 

(1) Enlargement of scope. It was partly due to printing 
facilities, partly to expanding literary education, in which 
English literary politick and philosophical traditions dominat¬ 
ed, and partly to a type of compensation in terms of 
life-space*, that is, for political subjection and economic 
helplessness. The literary forms now adopted were the 
novel, drama, travel-sketches, essays and diaries, story, 
sonnet, and epia Barring the drama and the epic, th^ were 
new. Mythological dramas were often written and staged to 
express political feeling in ‘non-actionable’ forms. Novels were 
mainly about historical personages and events, and for the same 
reason. At least in Bengal, epics were written in blank verse 
and on European models. Even the heroes were reversed in the 
Meghmd-ba^ Kaoya, an epical ft'eak written by Midiael 
Ma^usudan Dutt whose model was Virgil, Milton and Tasso. 

(2) Gradual acquisition of new values. There are cases of 
ovemi^t adoption of western values as in the Bengali epic 
mentioned above, but the process was generally one of iim- 
tration and weakening of resistance. The values related to ideas 
of liberty, equality and ft'atemity, nationalism science, and 
rationalism, in particular. Most of ^epi were directed towards 
the problem of political subjection and dvil liberties, but re¬ 
formist religious movemoats facilitated their intrusion into social 
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afiFairs. The growth of rattcmalism was hampered the 
neglect of sdentific and technical education. So rationalism 
aUied itself with the older traditions of humanism, which how¬ 
ever, was religious rather than positivist or scientific in charac¬ 
ter. On the other hand, resistanoe was apparent A reacticm 
against the so-called gifts of the west, like Christianity, material 
{Mospmi^, rationalism etc., set in. But adjustment went apace. 
Hindu customs, beli^, mmres and folkways wme described 
and analysed as ‘scientific; Hinduism, with the help of thoo^ 
sophy, was ‘proved* to be socially and spiritually wiser than 
Christianity; its philosophy was of course more subtle and 
satisfying! The unperceived effect of the adjustment was that 
the Hindu religion which was an ensemble of rituals and cus¬ 
toms. began to be taken by the English educated as Hindu 
culture, a way of life, sanctioned by both human and divine 
reason. All the cultural processes of imitation, resistance, 
accommodation, radiation, adjustment and assimilation now be¬ 
came evident in the Indian literatures. 

None of these axiological processes, however, could come 
to fruition without the corrosion of the Indian social base. That 
was done mostly by economic forces which had seeped into the 
foundation. Village communities with their economic self- 
sufficiency and minor democratic forms had wilted under the 
pressure of the new s)^tem of land tenure and decayed with 
the destruction of cottage-industries and the attenuation of 
rural finance. Th^ recced further before the new *Iocal self- 
goveniment.’ Joint family life was directly attacked notions 
of individualistic family life and indirec^y by legal decisions 
and enactments. Official transfers of middle class officers and 
mobility of labour stressed the inability of heads of large joint 
families, or their only earning members to support the 
increasing number of hangenon known to Mitdkshara as oo- 
partnms. The (»iste-system was undergoing a double change; 
on the one hand, it was yielding its rigours; on the other hand, 
lower castes wanted to rise in Ae scale adopting the rituals 
and customs of the upper castes, some of which were against 
mobility and positively illiberal. Railways and urbanisation 
helped the first change score over the second. All this Tna«i<» for 
ine-valuation of notions of marriage, family and caste. 

The net litmraiy result was growth of romanticism includ- 
pag its love, passion and agony, side by side with a certain type 
bf rationality and the spirit of adventure. Rituals, marriage and 
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dowries and third party vitiations, as well as die priefrtly elasi 
who flourish on them, came in for a lot of criticisin. Soehd 
idatiims revolving round individualistic, passionate, romantic 
love were encouraged. The eternal triangle became a po pular 
dieme. Woman's status was thus ideologically raised. She waa 
no longer die chattel or the drudge; even the orthodox c a He d 
her the eternal mother, wife or companion. But the new 
literature loved to look at her as the bver minus the body. NoM 
realised that this view was another form of the ivoraan as 
passion’s property, and that it was all a make-believe, because 
diat property had been denuded of its physical content Iqf 
puritanical fervour. 

(3) The chief originator and carrier of the new vahies was 
the new doss of gentry, mostly belonging to liberal professiene^ 
imduding landownerakip. They were educated in ^ghsh, but 
dianks to the reaction and to subsequent revivalism, uey were 
not fully involved in, or vdiolly committed to, western ideoln* 
gies. lA^t had once been the pure prestige of western values 
now became an opportunist technique of adjustment to the 
British rule. These English educated gendemoi, when tii^ efld 
not flock to liberal profession, were mosdy absentee landlordsb 
urban and urbanised, nationalist or nationalistic, non-capitalistic, 
and yet bourgeois in spirit and oudook. They formed the liaison 
6£Bcers of two cultures and they were hated and favoured by 
both. They adopted western standards of literary appredatian 
and modes of literary creation. Their great writers were called 
the Indian counterparts of Scott, Shelly and Byron. They play¬ 
ed a progressive role in literature despite the derivativaiess, 
verbosity, substitute-emotions and pseudo-enthusiasms of their 
creations. The genius of a few outshone the imitative adapt¬ 
ations of the rest. It was rarely, however, that the light they 
shed made the daricness below visible. The general uprooted- 
ness and parasitical nature of the imitators was as nmch a casa 
of historical denial of ‘manifest destiny' as one of struggling to 
escape the limits of fate. If their ^ure sprang from thieir 
cheap idealistic, rather non-materialistic, approach, dieir suc¬ 
cess ivas due to the vague, generalised recogiition of .the fact 
that India could not stay whme he was and the westem 
influence was an impulse for change. This dialectic of the socio- 
eultural situation was folly reflected in the polarisation of 
attitudes and bdiefs in litaratute, hence too in its forms. Sudi 
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literature was essentially a class literature, and it flourished in 
its ignorance and neglect of the people’s ‘vulgar’ literature, 
which in its tiun withdrew further into its shell. 

(4) The effects of industrialism and technology were not 
immediately apparent. It was only after the First World War 
that Indian literature recognised industrialism, and after the 
second, it sensed technology. But in the earlier period these two 
agencies of social change made for some economic literature in 
^glish, mostly dealing with the British drain of Indian wealth. 
Two of the famous Indian economists of that age wrote history 
or historical novels. Otherwise, such essays dealt with material 
progress and success in life and breathed rationality. The con> 
nection of rising capitalism with Calvinistic attitude and of 
succeeding capitalism with rationality cannot be definite^ 
estabhshed in the history of modem Ibdian culture, but it can 
be saised as a vague integument of ideas. After the First 
World War, however, the incidence of capitalism on Indian 
society was duly registered in Indian literature. The register 
ranged from rural romanticism to Marxist classicism. Go back 
■ to the villages, the mystique of the people, philosophical 
anarchism with its cult of individual freedom, decentralisation 
and federalism, economic interpretation, exploitation, increasing 
misery of the poor, dictatorship of the proletariat, and party 
discipline, these were the slogans. Ihe vision of social 
justice in Marxist ideology began to appear in the tone and 
content of literature. 


m 

But we are anticipating. The begirmings of this century 
saw a deepening of the above social processes and a tendency 
of die consequential cultural and literary changes to develop 
‘form,’ which was at once a store and a measure of literary 
values. The processes were further facilitated by Asia’s awakoi* 
ing, notably eiqiressed in the Japanese victory over a western 
power, Russia, and inaudibly murmured in the revolutiim of 
China and die Middle East. There was great sympathy with 
the Boers against England, Turkey against Italy, and for 
Moroccan resistance against the French. But that sympadiy 
had little to do with any tmderstanding of the nature of im* 
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perialism, though revolt against colonial ^litical status was 
freely expressed. It thus collaborated with the upsurge of 
nationalism. If ‘uncivilised’ Japan of the other day could beat 
the west in its own game, what could not ‘civilised’ and multi¬ 
tudinous India dol The Japanese method was not property 
studied, but it was generally held to mean science and tech¬ 
nology. Another method was tmorism.* Russian ‘nihilist’ stories 
were very popular in this period. One can easily detect Narod¬ 
nik and Hameltic symptoms in the then patriotic literature of 
India. The national movement as sudi was based on the 
romantic conception of the nation having a moral mystique of 
its own that demanded personal human sacrifice. Mazzini’s 
influence was unmistakable in the great political utterances of 
the day. Often was the nation identified with the Divine 
Mother who in certain parts of India is the pivot of power-cult. 
A highly spiritual philosophy of Indian nationalism was offered 
by Sri Aurobindo, but it made no headway against the middle 
class attitude towards the motherland, excepting probably in 
Bengal. 

Be it noted, however, that while the literature of the Sura- 
deshi movement was also volitional and activist, the romantic 
presswe was more evident. Even the philosophy of Will, or 
the doctrine of Shakti, could be very romantia In literature, 
heroes of action were too ready to swoon into^their ladies’ arms 
at the critical moment, or retire into forests to establish ashram^ 
after defeat and disappointment. Consequentty, romantic 
individualism may be said to have been the ruling note. Indian 
literary content swung between collective mystique and personal 
action and settled at the specious point of individualism which 
the British ideology had introduced as an idea into ffiis 
supremely totalitarian society. That point could not, how- 
ever, be fixed before the middle class wanted to malm 
up for their pointlessness, their uprootedness. The will, howv 
infer, languished in the absence of adequate institutions for its 
gto>^. This phenomenon of pseudo-individualism sjHread out 
^m Bengal, the rendezvous of middle class destiny, to other 
parts of India where the ‘middle class’ took time to grow. It 
also largely explains the influence of Bengali literature over 
other Indian literatures. But romantic individualism was a 
rdeasing social force. It cmtainty led to the consciousness of die 
fact of exploitation of woman by man, peasantry by the zamin- 
dar^ lovrar middle class by the upper middle and labouren 
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fejr the employers. Thtse rrieases wore laanifeisted in UtnatuEe 
in unequal deg^rees. 

Wfih every iactease of self-impmtanoe of die middle daw 
o^vdiich <hd not always cover thdr cwitral lade of self-oonfidenoe 
—tlw new values became harder and more uniform dumigbout 
India. Naturally, the new literary forms became pronounced 
and similar. Simultaneously, tlM« was a further recessiem of 
prakfU fofle and sect literatures followed by a nostalgic search 
fonr them. One motive of the seardi was of course revivalist 
nationalism, but subder factors came hnom the romantic concept 
of die people and the perceptitm of the hoHowness of Anglo* 
hidian culture. Yet the two literatures remained on two levels 
diou^ some men of gmiius delved into the lower; they were 
paaraUel to the basic dass divisions which the caste himarcl^ 
was no longer competent to muffle. 

Widiin the middle dass, divisions tended to be smudged; 
and in certain parts d India, die upper sectors were polled 
down widiout the abolition of their middle character, ^t is, 
without throwing them into the rank of the proletariat. The 
middle dass attitode towards cutome, thou^ flexible within 
Bmits, Still vemamed inousted with prejudice. Its language was 
HOt understood by the people, nor was its literature. Strict^ 
Spedehig, no new oommaniemion was established wi& dw 
people and the old coainranioatioB was snapped. At the same 
fflwe. It have to be re me mber e d that social changes wem 
cattending duoo^iout India, and the foundations of a modem 
Inflian onltuie were behig laid. It is true that regional Btmra* 
tnres Still difimed from each other; rmd the reasons, apart from 
■n aji a iwwafud fatotors, were the fcfflowii^: 

(a^ Historied influence of early European, oornmerddl, 
Imioe, pditicdsettlenients, includbig eduemdon thi^^i finglish. 

i(b9 Domhiance of commercial ce n tres and ports for eiqpott 
df <niw<4iH(twids from die Ihnerlwd. 

fc) Growdi of indnstrial areas and cities. These two fbtmai 
die urban‘^ittrd transmission line of onltom. 

t(d) Oreatte or less hold of Sanskritic, w Persian traditions 
ife ahea^ ’existing BteraUnee. This iis clear in die case <ctf 
Hindi Uterature of Indials heartland aird Urdu Bteratiire In 
oourdy pockets like Deifai, Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

i(ie$ Las^ die tompo in the ’spread of cornmittiioatieiB mid 
die press In pamoslm. Despite these dfRewnees misine from 
die %MH|io and dm 'Spread of firftidi nds; am ondfase of n new 
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all-India litarature can be recognised and the contents diereof 
safely indicated. In fine, vrhile modem Indian culture becaine 
estensive, it was not intensive enou^ to penetrate beyond tha 
values of the middle classes. 


IV 


The common social and cultural processes reviewed above 
were registered in the following general social faiths which 
motivated the literary belief and attitudes in their turn. 

(1) Faith in progress was almost universal. Almost, be¬ 
cause one of the orthodox counter theories was the cyclical 
concept of yugantar. The west was held to be the harbinger of 
kali yuga. Otherwise, faith in progress seldom wavered. It was 
to be brought about by science mainly. Yet mechanistic material¬ 
ism was never adopted. The Indian attitude did not also square 
the old idealism. The attempts to do so were half-hearted. Proba¬ 
bly, faith in collective human effort, which was another means of 
achieving progress, was equally strong or equally weak. In the 
agitational form of politics it was evident. In the economic 
sphere it was least manifest, except in the demand for restor¬ 
ation of village-commrmities and cottage-industries. Certain 
voluntary social reformist agencies had no doubt been function¬ 
ing, but only in the general context of laissez faire. The govern¬ 
ment drew upon itself the entire demand of doing everyffihig 
for the people.* 


In view ot toe common misunderstanding about toe auto- 
mtic nature pt mmiarchy in the remote and toe Mtemtd 

benevolence of toe British rule in the recent past, as also to view 
of toe present malady of Indians to look up to tte state for every 
good to be done or blame it for every bad toat 
neews^ to point out that Indian history always kept toe^state 
ap^ from soci^ and toat toe Indian state, if ever toere was a 
state to toe Austinian sense, allowed the society to live to its own 
way. The sco^ of toe so-called “voluntary agencies’ to India was 
^itonated, and they were es^lished throutfi tostitutiwis wito^ 
® non-oreumenical reli^n. It was only when toe ^ 
India Company’s administration became toe government and toe 
government Mi^ed the functions of a colonial state, toat is. onto 
whra latss^ faire for exploitation was accompanied by religious emi 
^'al nratrality, toat toe Indian people r^ced bUnd fith* tog 
tTBM^dental force by toe aU-powerfid md aU-goo<rstato 
What werejrords and panegyncs to kings to toe olden day* 
be^e a settled habit of mtod gt the people. This habit persM 
to^. tt aeco^to for a good deal of frustration ai^defegtim^ 
Is. tor toe loos of eonfidence in arilaetive efflwt ' 
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In this vacuum it was the voluntary organisations that 
sufiFered. It is quite likely that the uncritical and unrealistic 
abandonment to socialist theory by a highly educated and 
intelligent group of young writers, known as progressives since 
the thirties, has its origins in the vacuum mentioned above. The 
truth of the matter is that the social forces making for diange 
and progress were seldom analysed in India by Indians. If th^ 
were less religious they could have a religion of progress or of 
collective humanity. So their descendants wanted to build up a 
religion of history, which stands or falls by the faith in progress 
to be achieved by a certain type of collectivity and a certain 
type of conscious effort 

(2) Faith in the indioidttdl. Refermice has already be^ 
made to the peculiar character of new Indian individualism, viz., 
that it did not have the social backing which the industrialised 
countries of the West had. Distinction has also to be made 
between this type of individualism and the personalism of earlier 
Hindu literature. Such personalism was developed through 
well-defined stages of social discipline and worked out into a 
final identification with the Absolute or a personal God, as in 
Viashnava padavalia and sent songs. The new individualism 
on the other hand, worked negatively against caste, family and 
political authority, and positively only for the ri^ts of the ‘indi¬ 
vidual.’ In such a climate anarchist philosophy grew naturally. 
It will not be untrue to say that the literature produced in the 
Gandhian era of national movement could not come out from 
the anarchist ideological envelope and that even the literature 
produced under the influence of socialist thought has found in 
it a sort of Appleton layer. 

(3) Faith in reason. Hme again reason was not of one type. 
There were rationalists no doubt, but thty confined their acti¬ 
vities mostly to pamphleteering. The best use of reasoning was 
made in the critical interpretation of old documents, inscriptions 
and records. Fine pieces of historical scholarship appeared 
Yet it was not quite ‘historical reasoning.' Either it was ‘sdentifit^ 
hi the usual sense, or it was ‘nationalistic’ defence or glorification 
of India’s past and India’s culture under the cover of sdentifici 
research. Above all, it was sectional and discontinuous, that is, 
dynastic, political and nbn-sodologioBL Ratbmal blinking was 
i^o behind philosophical literature, but hoe too nationalist 
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defence of Hindu philosophy and its historical account formed 
the rule. 

On the whole, rational approach operated against many 
religious superstitions and social beliefs without replacing them 
by any positive alternative. In reaction, intuitionalism appeared 
on the double support of traditional Indian psychology and the 
idealistic opposition to science recently led by western philoso* 
phers. Bergson, Eddington and Jeans put the young Indian 
rationalism into cold storage. Gandhiji's ‘inner light' and 
charisma hastened the process. Wliile it is true that pure reason 
can hardly be the sole impulse behind literary creation, rational 
approach can suffuse it, as it suffused classical French literature. 
Modem Indian literature was non-classical in the absence of * 
formal unity and order no less than in its adjuration of traditional 
controls, or even self-control. Decay of social control facilitated 
the riot of sentiments. 


We may now come to the corresponding literary beliefs. 
These are to be constmed from creative practices and critical 
standards, but chiefly from the latter. Indian literary criticism 
in the early period of British contact was essentially didactic 
The stress was mostly on moral values. It was double morality, 
however. While non-morality in western literature was pardon¬ 
able, it was inexcusable in Ae Indian. The erotic and highly 
sensual elements in Sanskrit or Vaishnava literature were con¬ 
veniently forgottoi or explained away in terms of religious sym¬ 
bolism. Very little of formal criticism was indulged in. Yet a 
few critics held a high position by virtue of their learning and 
digqity. Later on, even these critical standards went overboard 
and new literary beliefs were formulated. The central one was 
art for art’s sake. That popular dogma of the 'nau^ty nineties’ 
appeared in India after the usual time-lag. Art was considered 
distinct from craftsmanship. It was unrelated to living, society 
and morality; hence it was the fruit of leisure and ‘culture.’ 

Along with it grew the cult of the artificial and the fantastic, 
as also that of the ideal physical type of die artist, ivith flowing 
hair and dreamy eyes, a little looseness in morals and much 
slovenliness in liabit, intellectually undisciplined, and otherwise 
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petent technique, it vras held, could not be a substitute for the 
vigour of the native and noble impulse of genius whidi every* 
b^y Mras presumed to possess. It was no longer necessary to 
know the rules of the game to be its mastor. Experience was 
nothing more than impression. And once you have the artist’s 
eye you need not care about the design. This literary belief 
spread over all the fine arts and was responsible for the domi* 
nance of literary values over painting and music. Romantic 
agony became the only test of sincerity. 

Yet it meant an extraordinary release fw literature, and also 
for fine arts. While it meant that religious faith was no longer 
a social bond and that old moral values were moribund, it also 
signified diat the old aesthetic tradition could no longer contaio 
tiie new poetic content. The release from literary bonds was 
effective to the extent that the new literary belies harnessed 
the new social attiudes wliich were those of non>accq[»tanoe and 
protest. Wives against husbands and mother-in-laws, sons 
against fathers, the young against the old, and the oppressed 
against the oppressors—that was the attitude which began with 
social sympathy and reformism and later on turned to a vaguo 
longing for revolutionary change. A bresb gust came from the 
west after World War I was over. Continental literature was 
in every young man’s hands. Those who had never heard of 
Kalidas or BhaoabhuH, whose knowledge of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata was less than meagre, who considered Fielding 
and Dickens to be old fashioned, were familiar with the worn 
of Ibsen and Hamsun, Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Dostoievsky, Chekov 
and Gorki, Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, Flaubort, Maupassant 
and Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio and Pirandello, Whitman, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Drieser. Not that thcare was any critical 
understanding of these authors; in fact, their context was 
often missed; but young Indhm literateuis copied their ftnrm or 
formlessness and smuggled dieir ccmtent. The net result was 
a gain in humanism. True that it was still romantic, unreal arid 
of^ exotic, yet the ccmsequential humanist trend was unmis* 
takable. By the thirties this trend acquired a direction and 
content. 

Direction came from the study of Marxism whidh was 
foitiated by the Russian revohitimi and hd^ied by its ehafo 
reactions throi^hout the colonial world anti-in^erialissa 
took the form socialistic natkmalism. The oontait vras partly 
indigeDOus. By Aat thna fodhui had risen andthf 
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(Holfltaiiat ocmld be spotted. The trade-tmioii Bsovemeiit stras 
also growing. ¥oui^ writers recognised these social forces and 
their conflict. Othm separated themselves to live in what was 
called the ivory tower. This time the ‘progressives went to the 
masses, the expfeited class of the peasants, workers and petty 
bourgeoisie, with betta: historical understanding But their 
form, being derivative, was loose and did not always fit the 
content. In this search the significance of folk-literature was 
discovered. More mr less similar things hr^ened in Europe. 
So the Indian literary movement of this period can also be 
described as a part of the wider movement. The world was 
convulsed and the convulsion was transmitted to India; and 
India was not wholly unready. Unconscious and conscious 
transmission of culture was at last possible, because now there 
were a few common grounds of social acceptance. 

The correspcmding literary attitudes have since then been 
clearer. Few now questicm foe thesis foat foe function of litera¬ 
ture is social, foough critics have not yet analysed how'the socud 
processes enter into literary creation and what fo^ do there or 
is done to them. Thore is also a genm-al agreement foat it must 
voice the aspirations foe downtrodden, like women, children 
and the scheduled castes, foe poor peasantry, foe industrial lab¬ 
ourer and the whitecollared cWks. Ftopaganda is often de¬ 
fended as in(ne pcoposive and creative in foe long nm than 
disinterested pursuit of art for arts sake. An yet sharper articu¬ 
lation is found in foe belief that literature must b^g about 
social change inst^d of registering it as the naturalists of foe 
twenties held, by understanding, focussing attention on, and 
thus reposing, the social contradictions in foe system. 

Some exaggeration has occurred here, but it is equally true 
that no philosophy of the historical social process has been 
forthcoming to excite creative endeavour as an alternative to 
Marxism. Hence foe standards of appreciation and criticism, 
which always wait on creation, are in a general way Marxist, 
but seldom technically conscious. The usual lag between the 
social process and foe cultural process, foe inevitable amendment 
of the lattor by literary artists, and also foe persistence of tradi¬ 
tional aesfoetic values acting as cores of resistance and centres 
of rivalism, account for foe present uncertain position of lite¬ 
rary criticism. In any case, foe sodd function and infiuence df 
libemtare soe veoog^ed to be widm and deeper tofo^ 
than ever before. The comtfcifou of modenlBdiMi fiterature with 
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tiie deeper significance of humanism on the plane of living is fhe 
secret which young Indian literatteurs are grouping to secure and 
are not likely to miss or sell once they know and understand 
hidia. 

It must be admitted, however, that tihe methods of 
recognition and the agencies of influence are not yet working 
smoothly. India, in a sense, had no ‘reading public.’ 
method of transmission was verbal, that is, both oral and musi¬ 
cal. Indian philosophy was orally taught; Indian epics were 
sung; and there were the ballads and devotional songs. Manu¬ 
scripts, no doubt, became plenty, and they travelled far and quick 
through wandering scholars. That trachtion became very weak 
in course of time. On the other hand, India has not yet deve¬ 
loped a publishing industry. Authorship is certainly more pay¬ 
ing than before, but because it must need cat^ to a semi-literate 
public it can seldom afford to break new ground. Very few 
significant authors can thus maintain dremselves by their writing. 
State publishing has not yet been imdertaken; it has its dangers. 
The central government cannot do it; probably, it should not do 
it. Once these States are more cultmridly and linguistically orga¬ 
nised, the way may be open for an intelligent approach to &e 
question. Meanwhile, the sociology of Indian literatures indicates 
Ae need of building up relevant institutions round the literary 
beliefs and attitudes, the cultural and social process described 
before. If the great problem of the relation between state and 
society had been solved, such institutions could have been spon¬ 
sored by the state and welcomed by writers. At present, dterer 
fore, only voluntary associations of authors and a vigilant attitude 
towards help from the state are indicated. State patronage of 
culture can hardly go beyond patronage so long as the state, 
society, and their relationships are what th^ are. 
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Special References* 

(a) Bengali Literature 

The tradition of social novels, dramas, stories and essays is at 
least as old as the impact of the British rule in India. In the period 
before Tagore strode the scene for fifty years and more, the dramas 
of Michael Madhusudan Datta, Dinabandhu Mitra and Kaiipra- 
sanna Sinha, the essays of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Vidyasagar, 
Bhudeb Mukherji, Bankim Chatterji, Shibnath Shastri, and the poems 
of Michael Madhusudan Datta, Hem' Chandra, Rangalal breathed 
political and social reformist fervour. Political essays are numerous*. 
One may, however, begin with Tagore who is the great divide in 
Indian literature. 

(1) Tagore: His social novels, stories, some poems and essays 
are indispensable. His dramas often deal with social problems, but 
^eir symbolic garb may not unfold their social content to ihe unweary 
reader. Among his novels the following are to be read. (Titles are 
in Bengali). Chokher Bali, Nauka Dubi, Gora, Ghare-Baire, Char- 
Adhyaya, Chaturanga, Eziglish translations are available. The 
English titles may be obtained from the Viswabharati Bookshop, 6|3, 
Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta. To this author’s knowledge no- 
English collection of Tagore’s stories has appeared; nor that of his 
social essays. Besides Thompson’s Rabindra Nath Tagore, Poet and 
Dramatist, Tagore—a Study by D. P. Mukherji (which is a short, 
running account of the man’s total achievement) may be glanced at 


* These references are not at all exhaustive. If any prominent 
name has been dropped, it is entirely due to the author’s lapse of 
memory. Friends who have helped me in these references are not 
to blame. It has not been possible to collect materials and irefer- 
ences for Maharashtra, Tamil, Telugu, Gujarati, Kanarese, Assamese, 
Oriya, Malayaiee, Punjabi and other important languages, from 
Lucknow. The work is not one man’s Job. A full research project 
is necessary. 
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(2) Sarat Chandra Chatterji: All hi» novels and aleries «m of 
sociological interest His sympathies were for the downtrodden 
and the vagabond. Hie acute sezise of justice embraced all forma 
of life. S. Sengupta’a Sarat Chandra, Man and Artist should be 
consulted. 

(3) Pramatha Chaudhury: His stories and essairs, written under 
the pen-name *Birbal,’ expose social and intellectual hypocrisies by 
the light of reason and wit. Only his Char Yeari Katha has been 
translated into English and published by the Viswabharati. It gives 
a brilliant sketch of the fantasies, fbllies and foibles of England- 
returned men of the upper class. His essays, which are gems of 
their kind, still await translation. 

(4) Among modern living Bengali novelists and short story 
writers the following are relevant to the purpose; Naresh Sengupta^ 
Premen Mitra, Buddhadeb Bose, Achintya Kumar Sengupta* Manik 
Bandopadhyaya, Bibhuti Bandopadhyaya, Dilip Kumar Ray, Banaful, 
Annanda Shankar Roy, Subodh Ghosh, Naren Mitra, and this author. 

(5) There is lot of poetry in Bengal. Tagore was a great re¬ 
leasing force both for ‘literary’ poetry and for poetry of live issues* 
Leaving his contemporaries aside, and men like Satyen Dutta and 
Jatin Bagchi were no mean poets, one may begin with the study of 
Kazi Nazrul Islam, Mohit Lai Ma 2 aimdar, Sudhindra Datta, Premen 
Ultra, Buddhadeb Bose, Achintya Kumar Sengupta, Jibanand Das, 
Kshnu De, Amiya Chakravarty, and Subhash Mukherji. There are 
many othem whose works may be taken up later. 

(6) The dramatists contemporary with Tagore are Girish 
Chandra Ghose, Kshirod Vidyabinode, Dwijendra Lai Roy and 
Amrit Lai Bose. Their mythological and historical dramas are 
often the cover of modem political and social issues. As mentioned 
before, the real social dramatist was the late Dinabandhu Mitra. 
Sachin Sengupta’s full-length dramas and Manmatha Ray’s one-act 
plays are carrying on the tradition. Drama, thanks to the films, is 
in the doldrums in Bengali literature. Only Bengal and Maharashtra 
have had public stages. 

(7) Amrit Lai Bose was a satirist in drama. Two great bill 
gentle satirists need mentioning, the late Sukumar Roy, who wrote 
nonsense verses, and Raj Sekhar Bose (Parasuram), who has adop* 
ted the story-form. Unless one has mastered the Bengali language 
it is difficult to appreciate these two authors. Their exposure of 
social evils is very kind. 

(8) Literary essayists and critics are too numerous to mention. 
The best of them were Tagore, Suresh Samajpati and Pramatha 
Chaudhury. Among living essayists the following have definitely 
adopted the sociological angle: Gopal Haidar, Niren Chaudhury. 
Amit Sen, and this author. The best literary essayists like Atul 
Chandra Gupta, Sudhindra N. Datta, Buddhadeb Bose, Annanda 
Shankar Ray, Mohit Lai Mazumdar, Bishau Do, Sajani Kanta Dag. 
Hiran K. Sanyal, and Bimala Prasad Mukhopadhyaya, have not 
been able to ignore the significance of the social context Social 
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changes haunt them all. Some have faced them while others seem 
to have been apalled by them. 

(b) Hindi 

The following authors are significant. Barring a few of Prem 
Chand’s stories, no major Hindi work seems to have been tra nsl a te d 
into English. 

(1) P. N. Srivastava, the author of Vida, in which the conflict 
of a newly married couple is delineated with sympathy. 

(2) Ugra, the author of Delhi Ka Dalai, a novel of immoral 
traffic of women; and Badhua Ki Beti, a novel of untouchability. 

(3) Nirala, (the famous poet) the author of Apaara, a 8«ory of 
woman who is naturally free; BUleswar Ki Bakhariya (the Goat¬ 
herd) is a social satire^ 

(4) Prem Chand: All his novels and stories, particularly the 
Seva-Sadan, the story of a forsaken girl; Ranga-Bhumi, wmcn deals 
with three groups, the peasantry as represented by Siir the 
blind beggar, Sophia, the Indian Christian girl, and the Hindu 
family of Vinay; Premaerama, where the conflict of the landlord 
and the tenants is the motif; Karma Bhumi is a socio-political novel 
with a bias for non-violence. Gabana is a departure inasmuch as it 
seeks to expose middle class respectability through Ramakant who 
belongs to the lower middle class and wants to climb thrmigh fantasy. 
Codon was his most mature noveL Here he is conscious of class-con¬ 
flict. Prem Chand's stones are gems, the brightest being Kofant 
Towards the end of his days he was coming close to sodalism, 
which explains his presidentship of the flrst Progressive Writers* 
Conference in Calcutta in 1936. Prem Chand wrote both in Hindi and 
Urdu. He believed in Hindustani. He is the greatest modem prose 
writer in Hindi as well as in Urdu. 

(5) Yashpal: Dada Comrade (plot involving Indian terrorist- 
politicals), and Manushya Ki Rupa (Man is Slave of Social Class). 

(6) Bhagwati Charan Verma: Tehre Mehre Baste (Zig-zag 
Road), a story of political conflict with the Gandhian approach. 

(7) Aggaye (Vatsayan): Sekhar, the evolution of an intellectual 
in the modem social setting; Nadi Ke Dvip, the story at a womau^ 
quest fbr fulfilment. 

(8) Jainendra: typical tnovels me Sameeta, conflict between ssk 
hnd revolutionary ardmr; TiNLgpatra and Barakh^ middle dees itfa 
and its conflicts. 

(9;) Ua Chandra dUfai: Sarm^ta/i^ and Piwt mar Oiluqd* BoMi 
are influenced by Freud. 

(18) Upenda Hatb AjOdc: GMi Dmw&ren; gioveity end teas d 
values te |K)6t-w8r era. 

(U) Anaritlal ONfagsr: Malwtert, the tflmme is ttae gamine Md 
fits social amrroiis; Seth Banke MaL a satire <oa old deudal vatees. 

<12) Bharmauir Qharati: Smai Ka •Sottaim Ghma (SeeeaMi 
horse of the Sun)., political and sodal eoafiict icrosB^mcEtioii of a 
eomnnmiity). 

Short stenies d flie toBowing aidAum teoidd yteld walmdde 
sociological condosions: 
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Sudarshan and Kaushik are pioneers. Prem Chand again is 
indispensable. Yashpal, R. B. Benupuri, Amritlal Nagar, Amrit Rai, 
B. S. Upadhyaya, Pahari, Mahendra Asthana, Prakash Gupta, Pra- 
bhakar, Mrs. Chandra Kiran, Radhakrishna Prasad, Krishan Chander 
represent the new movement. The influence of Marxism is 
apparent, though the reactions vary. Vatsayan and Jainendra Kumar 
raise philosophical issues from the changing social content. 

Among the poets the following should be considered: 

Nirala, Dinkar, Vatsayan, Kidamath Aggarwal, Bacchan (his 
later verses), Nemi Chand Jain, Nagarjun, Girja Kumar Mathur^ 
and Bhawani P. Misra. 

The poems of Sumitranandan Pant and Srimati Mahadevi Verma 
are not always related to social problems, yet it would be wrong to 
call them escapists. 

There are very few playwrights in Hindi (their absence needs 
enquiry). But the radio has been a stimulus. The following drama¬ 
tists require attention: Upendra Nath Ashk (Adi Marg), Jagdish C. 
Mathur (Konark), Amritlal Nagar (Chakkardar Siriyan, and Gungi)^ 
V. Prabhakar (Jahan Daya Pap; psycho-analytical). Prithivira], the 
famous actor and now a member of parliament, is helping the stage 
to grow. Pathan, Ghaddar, and Deewar are three of his famous plays. 

Some interesting magazines are coming out. Their influence is 
greater than what is indicated by their circulation: Naya Sahitya, 
Naya Samaj (monthly), Prateek (monthly), Hans, Nai Dhara, 
Alochana, Naya (new) are significant. They contain articles, stories, 
poems by the writers mentioned above. 

Among the critics the following are well-known: 

Hazari Prasad Dvivedi, Nagendra, S. S. Chauhan, Prakash C. 
Gupta, Chandra Bali Singh, Namvar l^ingh, Vinay Sharma, Dev Raj, 
and Rambilas Sharma. 

(c) Urdu 

No significant modem social novel in Urdu is known to the 
author and the friends he consulted. It is worth enquiry. The 
second noteworthy point is that despite partition Urdu literature in 
west Pakistan and India are travelling the same road to social con¬ 
sciousness. Similarly, Bengali literature is still common to Bengal 
and eastern Pakistan. Six Muslims (another report says ten) 
of eastern Pakistan died in defence of Bengali language, which was 
their mothertongue. Barring the national note and a slight shift 
to Islamic symbols and words in Pakistani literature, not much dif¬ 
ference exists between the Urdu literary tendencies of Pakistan and 
India. Probably, the social problems are the same in both. The 
third point is that some of the best Urdu writers were and are still 
Hindus. Besides Prem Chand, Krishan Chander, Akhtar Raipuri 
and Ashk write with equal felicity in Hindi and Urdu. It is not 
known how long this state will continue. The earlier tendency of 
Urdu becoming more Persianised and Hindi more Sanskritized Is 
likely to be more pronounced. Meanwl^e, however, Urdu writers 
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of India are simplifying their language both for political and socio¬ 
logical reasons. 

Urdu literature dealing with social problems is thus mainly 
confined to short stories, sketches and essays: 

(1) Poets of the older generation, e.g., Hali and Iqbal 
were socially conscious. The national element was stronger 
in the former than in the latter. Iqbal wrote the famous 
national song, Hindustan Hamara, but his society was Islamic 
and the problems were human, metaphysical and cosmic. 
He was against injustice. Akbar Allahabadi, a lesser poet, was 
piquant in satire. The modern poets are led by Josh Mallihabadi, 
who is called the poet of the revolution. Other socially conscious 
poets are Ali Sardar Jafri, Mejaz, Saghar Nizami, Majrooh, Firaq, 
Anand Narayan Mulla (both Hindu), and Kaifi. Still younger ones 
are Jazbi, Rahi, Wamiq and Taban (some of them are pen-names). 
Among the Urdu poets of Pakistan, Faiz, Qusmi and Fyaz are pro¬ 
minent. Urdu poets are almost always progressive in their attitudes. 
Most of their Jrogressivism is identical with Marxism. (Slightly 
less so for ‘progressive* Hindi writers, one probable reason being 
their traditional resistances.) 

(2) Prem Chand may be said to have set the pattern of modem 
Urdu short stories. The best writers are Krishan Chander (Hindu), 
Rajendra Singh Bedi (Sikh), Ismet Chaughtai, Manto, Kartar Sin^ 
Duggal (Sikh), A. A. Hussaini, K. A. Abbas, Raisa, S. Zaheer, Suhail, 
Qurret-ul-Ain, and Ramanand Sagar (Hindu). Urdu stories are 
effective, compact and delicate in their suggestion of social inequali¬ 
ties. Though they usually refer to Marxist ideology they are essen¬ 
tially humanistic. The conflict of Islamic faith with class conscious¬ 
ness has either not risen, or is defined out by Islam’s essential social 
democracy. 

(3) Urdu critics have become active in last two decades. The 
best known are Kalimuddin, Majnu, Firaq, A. A. Saroor, Ehtesham 
Hussain, Ali Sardar Jaftri, Abdul Alim, Abid Hussain, Abdulla and 
Ibadat Barrielvi (Pakistan). 

(4) Urdu essayists convey the delicate flavour of the language 
and the sophistication of Indo-Islamic culture. Their satire Is 
precious. Rashid A. Siddiqi, Kanihya Lai Kapoor (Hindu), A. 
Bokhari (Pakistan) have written essays full of wit and humour. 
S. Mujeeb and Abid Hussain write serious essays. 

(5) Urdu drama, like Urdu novel, is undeveloped. Some one- 
act plays have been written by Upendar Nath Ashk, Rajendra Singh 
Bedi, Krishan Chander (all Hindus), Mujeeb, I. H. Qureishy, and 
Intisar Hussain. The social angle is prominent despite the form 
imposed by the radio. 


Di-21 



17 . Social Changes 
and Intellectual Interest 


My only pubfose here is to focus attention on cebtaix basic 
issues and invite discussion. Far be it for me to suggest that 
ray list of issues is exhaustive. After all, tlieir selection is 
limited by the situational context of the selectors own 
■experience. 

The first issue is covered by the conjunction ‘and’ in the title 
of the theme. What is the relation lietween social changes and 
intellectual interest? Obviously, there is some relation. But 
unless we have a more precise idea of it than what exists we 
cim neither take action, i.e., frame a policy, nor build up a 
theory of social action, general or specific. Sociology of know¬ 
ledge may offer many valuable suggestions, but at present it 
does not go much beyond the statement of a tenuous connection 
between the weather of social change and the climate of intellec¬ 
tual opinion. But there are many types of social changes, each 
with an intensity and a field of its own, and interest is more than 
an opinion. In fact, there are many interests, though in the title 
only the singular is used. While it is true that there can be no 
opinion and no social change without a corresponding interest, 
the opinion has to undergo an arduous process of transformation 
to become an intellectual interest. On die other hand, the social 
interest may as well be as the particular interest of a certain 
class, either on the saddle or wanting to be on it, without being 
‘socialised.’ Either class may then collect or hire verbalisers 
and scribblers to generalise the sectional interests on another 
pisme. 

In fact, there is no guarantee that one class vriU adopt only 
the general interests and no other. Interests are usually 
fabricated by the group in or on the way to power and passed 
<m to other groups which are quiescent or decadent or to its 
allies nearby. Pressure-groups and lobbies are facts of 
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democratic life and mould democratic public opinion. The 
presentation of the philosophy of fascism after the march on 
Rome and the capture of power is well known. The rest is 
noise and rape of the masses. Once it was called propaganda; 
now it has acquired the re.spectable name of communications. 

If this be the inside story of the connection between social 
change and intellectual interest, that is, of the conjunction ‘and,’ 
our problem is to identify and classify social changes in the 
light of the dominant or the rival group interests and to unfold * 
the procedure of the alliance between the verbalisers, the 
scribblers and the rationalisers, on the one hand, and the interest¬ 
holding groups, strata and classes, on the other. Then follow 
the problems of various means of communication, crude as radio 
blasts, flashing headlines, uniforms and flags, or subtle as 
theorising, symbolising, idealising and all the paraphernalia of 
the so-called ‘intellectual’ interests with which we are f amiliar . 
The importance of modem technology as the best means of 
speedy communication arises in this connection. It only serves 
other ends, and in the process crystallises them so ^t the 
sectional interests appear to be social, universal and eternal. 

I am excluding the self-propagation of ideas. Faith may 
move mountains, but not even Cassirer can establish that ideas 
have moved a mound. Ideas can generate ideas among those 
who can hold them. There certainly is a history of ideas as 
such, though our theme is less abstract than that. After a degree 
of attraction has been attained, ideas seem to acquire a sort of 

inner momentum of their own. Faradav to Einstein via 

¥ 

Reimann, Minkowski, Lorentz and Planck is a continuous move¬ 
ment with its endogenous impulses; but 1 wonder if the extra¬ 
ordinary preoccupation with certain aspects of physics and 
physical nature in the twentieth century is govern^ solety by 
ideas. One need not go as far as Bemd in this matter by way 
of reaction, but his insist^ce on the close relation between 
social interests and intellectual interests is valuable. In any 
case, it need not be dismissed for its original sin of Marxism. It 
certainly poses problems to be empirically tested and analytic¬ 
ally considered. 

To put it in concrete illustrative Indian terms: we should 
find out how far Gandhiji’s economic and social ideas have be¬ 
come the intellectual interest of the Indian economists, the 
Indian bureaucracy or other £lite-groups. Simultaneously with 
ft, one would like to know clearly how far the cotton textile 
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factoiy interests, whose wonhip of Gandhiji was and is wdl 
known, do actively subscribe to bis ideas on khaddar. On die 
other side, too, what is the social interest bc^iind the mounting 
opinion that industrialisation involving larger investment in 
heavy industries is essential to planning, and whidi is the group 
that represmts this int^est? Once we have more or less precise 
ideas on these matt^, we should be in a position to tadcle the 
larger issue, viz., the connection between ideas and interest I 
' have a feeling tliat the intensive study of the social attitudes of 
groups in various strata will throw li^t on it. 

In a sense, the connection indicated above is abstract as 
all basic issues which are hidden are abstract to those who 
MKnild not see them or to whom they would not be shown. In 
another sense, it is concrete, particularly, in the illustration given 
above from the field of economics. He who runs may sense 
that the flight from the fundamental qu^tions which Candhiji 
asked—and hare lay his genius—is in some way related to the 
refinements of economic theory with which most our academic 
economists are interested. In other words, the impact may 
often be negative or escapist. One may notice the same pheno¬ 
menon in our culture enthusiasts. Not for them the stark, sub¬ 
human existence of the majority of our people, both in the 
villages and cities. The uncultured modes of living of the masses 
drive our culture-protagonists to the glorification of India’s past 
and the eternal values of our traditions. The many forms oi 
obscurantism including scientism, are interesting manifestations 
Of negative impacts. I do not suggest that tire process is conscious 
and deliberate. Apart from the interests involved in thdr por- 
petuation rationalised as ideologies or utopias forward or back¬ 
ward, the very process of the inddoioe of social change in 
intellectual interests is vary complicated. 

Marx himself was aware of the oomplodties of the relation 
and mentioned Gredc art and literature. He maiydled at Ids 
own enjoyment of Creek drama centuries after it was composed, 
that is to Say, at its survival as a source of joy despite drastic 
social changes^: 

Is Achilles conceivable at all in an ora dE powder and lead? 

Or for the matter the lUad at all in these days of printing 


* CrttiQtte of PoUtieal Beetumv- Eaads gave a oertain automnur 
to law as waU. Cf. Bngds’ tetter to C. Schmidt, 27 Oetobor 1820. 
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press and press jades? Do not song and legend and Muse 
necessarily lose their meaning in the age of the press? But the 
difficulty is not that Greek art and epic are connected with 
, c^ain forms of social development but rather that they 
still give us aesthetic satisfaction today, that in a sense 
they act as a norm, as an unattainable ptoragon. 

Taking the cue from the above serious exception one would 
hke to know how far Gandhiji’s major ideas have affected con¬ 
temporary Indian thou^t, Indian painting, sculpture and music, 
to what extent his fmdamental questions have vexed our 
modem thinkers and artists. The literature of the twenties and 
the thirties was to some extent influenced; but it was influenced 
by Marxism as weU, and that too in a derivative way. Feasant 
and folk arts have also become popular of late, and 
they may be traced to Gandhism. But quite a good bit 
of them has an earlier ancestry. The fact of the matter is 
that we just do not know which inteUectual interests connected 
witli artistic creation and appreciation or popularity are 
Gandhian, pre-Gandhian, or just European intellectual interests, 
and to what extent. In other words, the sociology of art still 
remains a dark continent. Let us explore it a little and feel the 
problems even if we cannot formulate them in a manner that 
mswers itself. 

My first propositiott is that there are many arts with vary¬ 
ing de^ees pf abstraction catering for, or r^ecting, the various 
levels of coDsdoumess beginning frenn the phase when it is tied 
up with the tactile impressions to the rarefied one of audile 
images. My second proposition is that there are many types 
of sodal change differing in extension and intensity. Of course, 
all the arts are symbolic, because eadi art is a language. But 
there are differ^t types and stages of symbolisation. Crsits have 
one, literature another, painting has a third, and music still an¬ 
other, in varying degrees of ab^action. Of course, they cannot 
he oon^letely tolatedi from one another; darbari kanada can¬ 
not be divorced from fiM craftsmanship of the oeena, or from 
the conrdy life; nor cam the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh from 
the method of pounding and compounding pigments and the 
Megabits of Buddhist monks. Yet, in its full flowering, each 
ait tends to have its own image—nudchig and symbolisation. Now 
die quertkm is in vdiat way does a pnrticidar type of soda! 
dban^ enter inte the partkadar type of lymboliSatfam and 
inu^emaldiig? Hie question stiU remains unanswered even 
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witli the help of Marx^and Jung. Consequently, tlie question of 
the connection between intellectual interest, ideas and images 
and symbols, is also to be probed. 

I should like to exclude tlie further complication introduced 
by personality-stmctures, but I cannot, for the simple reason 
that at its passive worst the human personality is the medium 
through which tliis intimate process works. There can be no 
art without the artist, this we know; but for the present purpose 
we are thinking of the artist s intellectual interests and activities 
in the social context. The limitation is imposed by the subject 
matter of our discussion. Now it is obvious that if society 
furnishes the technical equipments and contents, social change 
should mean change in tliem also. This is borne out by history. 
What the culture-lag will be will depend upon the balance of 
power between two pressure-groups, the old with the sanction 
of traditions and the new with their elan. 

In these last thirty years or so, tlie content of Bengali, Hindi 
and Urdu poetry is reported to have changed. Modem poetic 
topics are no longer wholly confined to romantic love and all 
that goes with it, viz., the obliging flora and fauna. Even Tagore 
wrote a poem on the waste-paper basket. Urban slums, railway 
engines, telegraph poles, village factions, black crows, factories, 
slums, strikes, prehistory, the unconscious, all have come in. 
The intrusion is more apparent in novels and stories. Modem 
folk-songs and folk-tales, which ofiFer the greatest resistance to 
such things, refer to the hideshiya or pardeshiya leaving the 
village belle by train or aeroplane, and often to the national 
struggle. Modem Indian painting and modem Indian scul¬ 
pture, when they are not derivative or nostalgic, are not above 
lifting a topic or two from the drab common life so long dis¬ 
missed from the domain of art. 

All this is truism. But the points to be noticed ai*e these: 

(a) the change in content is more in one art than in another; 

(b) whatever changes are there are not equally reflected in 
the forms of the arts; and (c) such changes may or may not 
arise out of any genuine intellectual interest of the public. 
Thus, for example, the change is most apparent in literature, 
which is understandable, and least in domestic architecture, 
which is not understandable at all in these terms. Music, when 
it is not film music, has not tmdergone sea-change though the 
microphone has led to the restriction of the range and the 
volume of the human voice as well as of the time for invocation. 
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known as alap. Some new attempts are being made at orches¬ 
tration. But harmonisation is yet far away. Knowing the ease 
•with which we have gulped the literary, the artistic, the political, 
the ideological, the pliilosopliical ideas and institutions of the 
West without understanding their implications on social change, 
that is, without intellectual interest, one would have thought 
that harmonisation would be a mere gnat to swallow. But 
Indian music is still fighting a rear-ground action. I shall not 
speak about crafts. I shall wait for the completion of the 
Second Five Year Plan to see a marked change in the design of 
our household goods which are reported to have considerable 
employment potential and expected to check inflationary 
tendencies. 

The next two points, tlie reflection in the forms of the arts 
as* a result of changes in content brought about by social changes, 
.imd consequently by shifts in intellectual interests, are probably 
fnore interesting, instances of new techniques bursting the old 
form aie known, c.g., the keyboard making the tempered scale 
and hannonisation possible, the use of oil in the change-over to 
the perspective, ferro-concrete and new processes of welding in 
architecture. They were rare but are now becoming less rare 
in this centur)% thanks to tlie spread of modem technology and 
the easier access to its inventions which seem to be tumbling 
•upon each other. These direct impacts, however, have to be 
translated into social attitudes before we can deal with them as 
intellectual interests operating as the background of artistic 
images, symbols and influences. 

Scientific attitude, I tliink, should take the pride of place 
in the modem age. If it means *mathematisation, then 1 am 
;ifraid it exercises little influence on modem art except probably 
remotely in certain refinements of modem music and architec¬ 
ture. On die other hand, if it means the habit of 
experimentation on the basis of minimum hypothesis and 
attested facts, then its connection with experimentation 
with new themes and new forms of art and literature 
appeiurs to be close. Here, however, a doubt enters. How much 
of the anti-traditional love of experiments is due to social dis¬ 
ruption and the consequent atomisation of the aitist as an 
individual and how much of it is traceable to the spread of 
scientific attitude cannot be said with certainty. 

Of course, it may be argued that it is the scientific attitude 
that has undermined the ground of social solidarity in absolute 
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values and made for ethical relativity and the idea of patterns 
without direction, that it has been responsible for the loosening 
of bonds which had held society together and given a certain 
tmity of space, time and action, in short, a classical order to all 
the arts, that by destroying faith in the given and the self- 
evident it has isolated the individual, made him lonely and set 
him on the search for the valid and the eternal. This 
him of argument would be plausible if we could for¬ 
get diat Descartes had come to his revelation T think, 
therefore I exist* standing before the old stove and not before 
the electric heater, that the ballad of the sad cafe may often 
be a paean to some modem hoodoo, that the search of the lonely 
creature may be as futile as that of Miss Gummidge or end up 
in the Anglo-Cathohc church or a Trappist monastery, that 
the scientist, except when he is speaking in the Third Programme 
or writing a best-seller, is, in ^ laboratory, not interested in 
truth but only in the success erf his experimoit. It is not plausi- 
Ide, however. Therefore, this argument does not quite appeal 
to me. 

A more plausible one could be that both the spread of the 
scientific attitude and the disintegration of the social order were 
in the ultimate analysis occasioned, (I would not say, deter¬ 
mined or governed) by basic changes in the means and relations 
of production. If Ais is conceded without quarrelling about the 
word ‘ultimate,’ then the new attitudes may be said to only 
register the break up of feudal attitudes and the rise of capital¬ 
istic attitudes as described by Sombart in the wake of Marx. 
Be it noted that I am not assi^ing priorities. 

Here arises one Ing problem: how far is the essence of the 
capitalist spirit, viz., rationalism with its concomitants of 
accounting, competition and acquisitiveness, that is, quantity for 
the sake of quantity, directly reflected in contemporary forms 
of poetry, sculpture, painting, etc.? Sonibart thinks that it does 
poietrate into culture through strict adaptation of means to- 
ends, that is functionalism and utilitarianism. For aught I knou% 
functionalism has penetrated deeply only into architecture and 
films. We will speak of the films later on. In an indirect 
manner, however, capitalism and its suitable intellectual 
foterests do afiFect culture through competitive advertisements, 
sales, serialisation, vulgarisation of taste, and certain bourgeois 
ideologies like ‘cultural freedom.’ These in their tom affect the 
art-fmi^ and tile subsuming attitudes of the constmiing pulrfie 
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(Gassets barbarians), who iire the present-day patrons. So the 
process goes on in intricate and devious ways. All that 1 suggest 
here is that neither the scientific attitude nor the intellectual 
interests involved in capitalism directly affect the forms of art 
except in a few cases, and that in the long chain of indirect 
(-onditionings many counter-influences operate. Like Gaugin 
or Rimbaud one may run away from ‘civilisation,’ or one may 
live in the lonely crowd of Paris as an existentialist or a dadaist. 
By and large, this desperate situation has not yet arisen in India. 
But let us not lose hope. Our intellectuals of the cosmopolitan 
cities may yet sedc refuge in the Andamans or the Lacadives or 
join the League of Frightened Philistines. 

Sdoitific attitude may, however, indirectly mean for 
4.ertain sections of non-scientists a critical attitude and a sense 
of facts or reality. These two meanings are reputed to be die 
undercurraits of a few art and literary movements in modem 
times. We all know of Leonardo’s sketches in his notebook. 
Zola lived in, a miiw and collected millions of facts* before he 
wrote Germhud. We have all heard of Flaubert’s meticulous 
observation of facts. Pointillism or divisionism in paiiding 
started, at least, gained strength hrom a scrutiny of impressions 
in terms of the scientific theory of light and colours. There is 
no use in multiplying instances. Similarly, the attitude of mm- 
acc^tance of Ae given, be it the church or the state of die 
social order, unless it is tested by individual experience, informs 
many noveh and poems. But, hare again, many doubts arise. 
I would like to thinlg tibat Dean Swift was not made the critical 
gnome dat he was by his intellectual interests in science; that 
Karl Marx’s devastating criticism was inspired hy philosopl^, 
dat de literature of protest can trace its pedigree to de mystics 
and to de doctrines of kve, whidi ace cratainl^ earlier dan 
de habits of scepticbm generated by sdaace, ^and further dat 
dese sceptical do not often go beyond de labonrtmaes 

or the workshops of scientists. 

It is also xay beBef dat de sense of facts is not always 
identical wid de sense of reality, dat it is the sense of Beal^ 
rader dan the sense of foots that makes for art vide de dis- 
tfoction between Bakac and Zola. 1 have also beoi told dat 
seienee is not necessarily lieahstic, dat it b esseidaBy abstract 
and ocmoqito^ 1 have ako noticed different types of reatdn 
aadsocbderitidsin8, eneQrpeof whichboommaB in India, vfo,, 
renantic leafism and idealise critidsm, and owe little or no 
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account to science in any sense of the term. If these doubts 
are sensible, then I would like to know from you how 
they can be removed. Does it then mean that scientific attitude 
is tenuously related to artistic creation? Or does the ikon precede 
the idea? 

Or shall we come to the conclusion that it is not scientific 
attitude that counts in art and literature, contemporary or other¬ 
wise, but just technology, that is to say, new means of communi¬ 
cation reaching out quickly to a larger public who may or may 
not be interested in anything but entertainment, compensation 
or wish-fulfilment, projection, escape and sublimation, through 
no exercise of self-responsibility? But is anybody but a handful 
of backroom boys and some professors of sociology intellectually 
interested in technology? The public, the artists, the musicians, 
the writers, the craftsmen, so far as 1 know, are victims of 
technology, and the cleverer ones want to make the best of their 
situation. Of course, big machines have been the themes of 
poetry and painting. They are also reputed to liave become 
symbols, thou^ they are no more than images. It has also been 
held that the rhythm of the machines, including their designs, 
have entered into architecture. The latter is often patent, but 
the former is not. What relation does the sprung rhythm of 
Hopkins or the structurisation of Cezanne bear to the rhytlun 
or the design of machines? 

If anything, I should think that it is more Bergson’s con¬ 
ception of time than the regidar beat of the machines that has 
be^ responsible for the headache of contemporary artists in 
Europe. One would like to hear from those literary critics who 
have had sound training in philosophy if Ftoust’s exercises in 
telescoping the past into the present, Joyce’s inflation of ftie 
present, prime and pure existence into a huge balloon of 
experience, Virginia Wolfs stream with gushes and waves of 
consciousness, Eliot’s preoccupation with temporal intersections 
and weavings, and the e3q>erimaits of various authors with 
memory, stem out of Bergson or the conveyor-belt, or for the 
matter of dia^ from Einstein. Whatever the answer, here is an 
instance of intellectual interest in the philosophy of biology, 
psychology, anthropology and physics, which is much about all 
that Bergson and his followers may said to have generated, 
having some connection with forms of contemporary art Hie 
relation betweoi psychoanalysis and surrealism in painting and 
its influCTce on a few novelists is well known. But my point is 
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this: we do not quite know the mechanism of the influence 
Operating in the artist’s mind akhcmgh the work of detection 
of flifluences has become a respectable vocation of art critics. 
Ihe transmutation dE hitellectual interest into the process of 
artistic creation, what may be eaHed personalisation, still 
r«3iains a mystery. Can we throw light on it by case-studies? 
That seems to be the modest beginning of a scientific way. 

There is one young art, however, into which quite a bit of 
science and a go^ deal of current int^lectual interests have 
gone, I mean, the film. In this Film Age, the studio becomes 
a huge laboratory working in a team. The chemical and 
physical experiments apart, the .spirit is that of a large laboratory 
radier than an artist’s atelier. When each job is specified and 
specialised, the movement may be continuous, but the continuum 
is heterogenous. When the camera follows action and action is 
selected in typical scenes that move like a shuttle between the 
present and the past, then very little remains of the old plot, the 
old character, the old unities. What then is the philosophy of 
time of this new art form? 

The following long quotation from A. Hauser’s The Social 
History of Art” admirably sums up the position: 

The Bergsonian concept of time undergoes a new 
interpretation, an intensification and deflection. The accent 
is now on the simultaneity of the contents of consciousness, 
the immanence of the past in the present, the constant 
flowing together of the different periods of time, the amor¬ 
phous fluidity of inner experience, the boundlessness of 
the stream of time by wdiich the soul is borne along, the 
relativity of space ana time, that is to say, the impossibility 
of differentiating the defining media in which the mind 
moves. In this new conception of time almost all the 
standards of the texture which form the stuff of modem art 
converge: the abandonment of the plot, the elimination of 
the hero, the relinquishing of psychology, the ‘automatic’ 
metiiod of writing and, above alC the montage technique 
and the intermin^ng of temporal and spatial forms of the 
film. The new concept of time, whose basic element is 
simultaneity and whose nature consists in the specialisaticm 
of the tenoral element, is expressed in no other genre so 
impressivety as in this youngest art, which dates mm the 
same period as Bergson s philosophy of time. 


2 Vol. II, p. 939. 
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On the basis of the complete agreemaat between film- 
tedbniques and the time-categories of modrnn art, Hauser 
descril^ the film as ‘the most representative,' thou^ ‘qualita¬ 
tively perhaps not the most fertile genre of contemporary art.' 
So far so good. But still I wonder if Griffith, Pudovl^ or 
Eisenstein ever knew that Bergson’s conception of time was 
being modified, intensified and deflected by them in their 
studios. 

These are some of the problems whidi have vexed me for 
long. 1 claim that they are not purely personal problems. Let 
me conclude by entering my final doubt about this impact 
business: Why is science fiction so unscientific? Why is much 
of modem literature so unplrilosophical in mood? \^y is this 
pattern weaving in music, this design-centredness of abstract 
art so partially satisfying? Shall 1 conclude then that nature 
and art, knowledge and artistic ci-eation are opposites, un- 
mixable, incompatible, irreconcilable, and that the similarity 
between scientific thought and artistic process is at best a simile? 

I would not like to come to that sad conclusion because 
whatever people may say, personality is still a whole and neither 
the artist nor the philosopher nor the scientist is a special type 
of creature, but eveiyman is an artist, a scientist and a philoso¬ 
pher at a certain time under certain conditions and opportunities. 
Or am I speaking only of India where, except in urban areas 
and among turban intellectuals, personality is not yet firagmait- 
ed? So, allow me to feel that foe master key to the theme is 
personality in its dialectical relation with group-attitudes and 
interests, bofo intellectual and otherwise. 
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